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My  Lord, 
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statesman. 
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THE  AUTHOR. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  Letters  are  published  with  the 
view  of  making  the  Austrian  Dominions 
better  known  to  the  British  People;  and 
especially  of  removing  from  public  opinion  the 
fallacies  which  prejudice  or  injustice  has  long 
led  western  Europe  to  entertain  with  respect 
to  the  people^  manners^  and  government  of 
that  great  empire. 

The  position  which  the  several  nations  under 
the  government  of  Austria  occupy  on  the  face 
of  Europe^  their  abundant  natural  resources, 
and  the  good  disposition  of  the  people  gene- 
rally towards  England,  are  such  considerations 
as  would  render  a  mutual  and  hx  more  ex- 
tended bond  of  political  and  social  union 
between  the  British  and  Austrian  empires  of 
the  most  important  advantage  to  both. 

The  views  which  the  Author  will  be  found 


TUl  ADVERTISEMENT.       . 

to  entertain  are  sketched  from  a  £amiliar,  and^ 
he  trusts,  honest  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
For  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  particu- 
larize,  he  has  declined  to  prefix  his  name  to 
these  volumes. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FrotUupiece  to  Vol.  L 
.    Portrait  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I. 

Frontispiece  to  Vol.  IL 
Portrait  of  Prince  Metternich. 
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VOL.  I. 

Page  88,  bottom  line  text,  for  Ferdinand  read  Francii ; 
and  first  line  note,  for  the  nephew  read  and 
nephew ;  and  second  line,  delete  and. 

„     113,  line  12,  for  Vertoren  read  Verloren, 

„  169,  line  3  from  bottom,  for  supreme  recorder  of 
falsehoody  (u  history  calls  him,  read  as  his 
history,  the  supreme  recorder  of  fidsehood 
calls  him, 

„    301,  line  8,  delete  that  on  his, 

„      „     line  10,  delete  it. 


VOL.  IL 

Page  2,  line  21,    for  are  not  governed,  read  when  not 
I  restrained, 

I  „    2,  line  22,  delete  but. 

„  8,  line  10,  for  cherished  and  obedient  children,  as  long 
as  they  continue  to  be  his,  read  cherished,  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  be  his  obedient  children. 
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AUSTRIA. 


LETTER  I. 

THE    JOURNEY. 

Vienna,  1836. 

Here  we  are  at  last,  my  dear  friend,  in  the 
magnificent  capital  of  Austria.  On  leaving  Lon- 
don, I  promised,  that  to  relieve  myself  from  the 
dry  bones  of  statistics^  "Which  have  for  some  time 
engaged  my  labours,  I  would  send  you  sketchy 
notes  of  the  countries  we  should  travel  over; — 
of  men  and  things  as  they  are  to  be  viewed, — 
without  the  bias  of  religious  or  national  pre- 
judice. Our  tour  through  France  you  have; 
and  I  have  sent  you  a  description  of  our  agree- 
able tipplingSy  and  dippingSy  at  Baden,  and  of 
our  ramblings  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  Wiirt- 
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temberg.    Take  care  of  those  scraps,  for,  when 
I  am  only  fit  for  book^making,  I  may,  with  a 
Kttle  invention,  weave  them  into  a  very  sub- 
stantial work.     A  full  account  of  our  delightful 
wanderings  since  I  wrote  you  from  Munich,-— 
that  showy  metropolis  of  sculpture,  painting, 
and  architecture,  would  fill  a  quarto.    A  few 
posts  carried  us  from  the  plain,  to  which  that 
city  gives  a  name,  to  the  foot  of  the  TyroHan 
Alps.    Within  an  amphitheatre  of  these,  on  the 
margin  of  the  romantic  Tegem-See,  the  late 
good  Max  Joseph,  among  his  many  other  re- 
forms,  caused   the  transfiguration   of  an   old 
abbey,  into  a  splendid  palace  for  his  queen, 
where,  as  dowager,  she  now  in  summer  resides, 
and  where  her  hospitaUty  is  experienced  by  all 
visiters  introduced  to  her  dther  there  or  at 
Munich.    Above  the  lake,  in  the  wild  valley;, 
are  the  baths  of  Kreuth.    Following  the  road 
beneath  the  Alps  to  Chiem-See,  on  the  shores 
q£  whkh  we  were  overtaken  by  a  tremendous 
thunder-storm,  awfully  sublime,  amidst  such 
gigantic  scenery,    we   then    travelled   on    tQ 
Bosenhdm  (home  of  the  roses),  to  .B^heiir 
hall^    to    Bergtesgaden,    and  to    Koenig-See^ 
through  a  country  not  surpassed  in  rick  j^ic- 
turesque  beaaty,  and  ron^antia  grandeur^  l^y 


any  part  of  Europe — I  will  not  even  except 
Switserland:  yet  I  regret  giving  up  my  fryourite 
Interlacken  and  its  neighbourhood.  Koen^ 
See,  although  three  miles  long,  appears,  as  if  it 
¥rei^  the  crater  of  an  enormous  volcano,  haH 
filled  with  smooth  Uquid  lava.  The  momitains 
rise,  in  terrific,  stupendous,  limestone  masses^ 
firdin  this  surface.  From  their  defts  grow,  first, 
birches, — mountain  ashes,  with  their  glittering 
scarlet  clusters — ^wild  cherries,  and  plum-trees--- 
and  thai  tibe  eternal  funereal  green  firs ;  while 
the  sunmuts  and  upper  ravines,  which  separate 
the  gmy  limestone  pinnacles,  are  covered  wifli 
everlasting  snow.  One  approach  only  leads  to 
€tm  wonderful  lake, — ^that  from  Bergtesgaden, 
a  diarming  ride  among  groves  of  plain-trees;, 
beeches,  and  oaks,  which  grow  in  stately  luxmi- 
€mce  in  a  splendid  vaUey,  amidst  green  hills,  and 
yocks  and  mountains,  until  you,  at  last,  enter  the 
defile  by  which  you  reach  the  Royal  SeaJ^ 

Boats,  each  with  a  canopy  to  shelter  you  from 
vast  or  rain,  and  rowed,  generally  by  three  me& 
ittidas  many  women,  are  always  in  attendanoou 
Atnong  the  latter  there  are  two  maidens  of  very 


f  t.e,^  Koemg-See,  which  name  has  sapptanted  itis 
;  BakliMleiiteD^ke. 
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striloBg  beauty,  but  scarcely  such  models  of 
exquisite  symmetry  as  my  Swiss  lake  nymph  of 
Egeri. 

It  often  happens  that  the  rain,  breaking  on 
the  mountains,  pours  down  in  heavy  showers 
on  passyig  over  Koenig-See.  The  effect,  which 
we  had  also  the  opportunity  of  beholding,  is 
of  the  most  indescribable  character.  The 
large  drops  falling  in  perpetual  rapidity  on 
the  water,  cause,  in  re-action,  an  appearance  as 
if  the  dark  water  beneath  were  throwing  up 
an  infinity  of  bright  sparkling  gems.  The 
shower  passed  over — the  heavens  above  were 
again  bright — and  the  deep  placid  lake  reflected 
faithfully  the  lofty  wild  scenery  which  impri- 
soned us  on  its  mirror-Uke  surface ; — midway 
up,  our  chief  boatman  fired  a  blunderbuss,  and^ 
a  few  seconds  afterwards,  its  loud  report  was 
replied  to  by  an  echo  which  seemed  as  if  Saint 
Bartholemeo,  the  patron  of  the  lake,  was  roused 
from  a  sleep  of  centuries,  in  some  one  of  the 
enormous  caverns  opposite,  and  growled  thunder 
in  his  wrath  at  the  disturbance  we .  occa- 
sioned. 

On  almost  the  only  spot  where  o^e  can  land^ 
Ludwig,  poet  and  king  of  Bavaria,  has  a  hand- 
some shooting  and  fishing  lodge,  to  which  he 
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can  only  arrive  by  means  of  a  boat^ — ^alihougK 
we  were  told  that  that  active  enterprising 
prince,  once  tramped  off"  on  foot,  clambered  up 
tie  ravines  and  glaciers,  and,  after  perilous  and 
determined  exertions,  passed  over  the  eternal 
white  Alps  to  the  impetuous  Salza. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  we  journeyed 
over  are  very  interesting  in  their  appearance, 
especially  as  we  saw  them  at  the  fair  and  church 
on  the  Sunday  we  passed  at  Rosenheim.  Bands 
of  men  and  women,  in  the  respective  costumes 
of  several  districts,  were  there  assembled. 
From  the  Tyrol,  and  from  the  highlands  and 
plains  of  Bavaria,  there  they  were,  in  all  their 
gay  colours,  happily  mingled  together.  Less 
intelligent  than  the  peasantry  of  the  north, 
those  of  Bavaria  live  in  tolerable  independent 
comfort,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that,  as  far 
as  the  interference  of  the  government  is  in 
question,  the  peasantry  and  other  working 
classes  are  in  a  very  happy  condition. 

Among  them  and  the  people  generally,  law, 
imlike  that  scourge  in  England,  which,  in  prac- 
tice, requires  a  reform,  of  more  importance  to 
the  nation  than  all  that  yet  have  been  made,  is 
never  in  Bavaria,  or  scarcely  in  any  part  of 
Germany,  the  instrument  of  oppression.     The 
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admuiistration  of  common  jtcstice  being  impair 
tial^  cbeap^  and  never  permitted  to  be  drcmn* 
Tested  by  the  chicanery  of  attorneys. 

The  peasantry  and  villagers  whom  -we  saw 
assembled  on  Smiday  at  Rosenheim  and  Trann* 
stein^  presented  the  most  agreeable  pictures  of 
rural  happiness  that  I  recollect  having  ever  ob- 
served. The  booths  had  all  been  prepared^  with 
their  various  articles  of  usefulness  or  £nery  to 
be  exposed  for  sale  the  day  before.  Earlier  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday^  the  church-bells  began 
inviting  the  people  to  their  devotions.  The 
multitude  then  began  to  move  along  to  the 
sanctuaries  of  religion^  which  were  soon  after 
filled  and  re-filled  with  all  ages  and  sexes^  in 
their  holiday  costumes.  They  entered — said 
their  prayers^  and  then  departed  for  the  booths 
in  the  market-place.  Here  those  from  the 
country  partook  of  refreshments.  In  the  after- 
noon^ they  had  music^  and  song  and  dance.  The 
Tyrolian  airs  and  the  ballads  of  the  country, 
and  the  rustic  but  really  graceful  dance^  all 
made  their  hearts  glad  and  grateful.  There 
was  no  quarrelling^  no  drunkenness^  no  up* 
Toaiious  noise.  The  day  was  bright  and  cheer- 
ful^ the  evening  clear  and  lovely^  the  surround- 
ing scenefy  of  water  and  woods,  fertile  valleys^ 
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and  rocky  alps,  elevated  the  mind  to  the  sub- 
lune  veneration  of  the  Almighty  Creator^  whose 
creatures  below  were  so  innocently  rejoicing 
amidst  this  magnificent  landscape. 

It  surely  cannot  be  pleasing  to  the  All-good 
Deity,  for  us  to  regret  the  means  of  happiness 
which  his  beneficence  spreads  before  us ;  we 
find  all  natore  rejcAcing  when  the  seasons  im* 
fold  their  delights  and  beauties.  The  birds  by 
their  chirping  and  singing,  yea !  even  the  fishes 
in  their  sporting,  exhibit  their  gratitude  to 
Beneficence.  And  so  do  the  people,  generally, 
in  most  parts  of  continental  Europe,  when  not 
restrained  by  absurd  laws,  or  by  the  gloomy 
influence  of  fanatical  observances. 
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THE  JOURNEY  CONTINUED. 

On  passing  over  to  Austria  from  Bergtesga- 
den,  a  delicious  interesting  spot,  celebrated  also 
for  its  salt-mines  *  and  extraordinary  subter- 
ranean galleries,  we  drove  amidst  romantic 
mountain  scenery,  along  a  rapid  torrent,  flow- 
ing from  the  Koenig-See  into  the  Salza.  We 
were  always  told  that  our  baggage  would  be 
subjected  to  strict  examination  by  the  Austrian 
douaniers,  that  our  books  would  be  taken  from 
us,  and  that  we  should  be  heavily  fined,  if  by 
accident,  we  should  have  any  article  prohibited 
or  liable  to  duty.  What  others  have  experi- 
enced, I  know  not.  Our  carriage  with  its  im- 
perial, boot,  &c.,  entered  Austria  unsearched ; 
the  principal  douanier  merely  asking  very 
civilly  if  we  had  any  article  of  merchandise  to 
enter  at  the  Douane ;  and,  as  to  books,  (some 
of  them.  Heaven  knows,  liberal  enough  in  the 

♦  See  note  A,  vol.  ii. 
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political  substance  they  contained)^  we  had  at 
least  thirty  volumes.  We  entered  Baden  firom 
Strasburgj  a  few  months  agp  in  the  same 
£pee  way^  and^  except  as  fiur  as  we  required  it 
for  use^  our  baggage  has  been  subjected  to  no 
other  inspection  than  that  of  the  washerwo- 
man, since  we  packed  it  up  in  Paris.  Having 
during  the  last  three  years  enteied  Prussia 
more  than  once  firom  France  and  Belgium,  and 
traversed  over  aQ  the  intermediate  countries  to 
the  frontiers  of  Russia,  without  a  single  pack- 
age being  looked  at,  by  a  douanier  or  police- 
man, I  cannot,  in  stating  this,  but  observe  that 
I  have,  like  all  others,  always  experienced  vex- 
atious delay  to  no  purpose,  at  the  London 
Custom-house,  at  Dover,  and  particularly  at 
Brighton,  where  I  have  observed  the  man 
there,  whoever  he  be  that  holds  '^  brief  autho- 
rity,^* acting,  most  uselessly,  in  a  manner  very 
unworthy  of  any  government. 

Whatever  be  die  cause— certainly  not  the 
soil — ^there  is  an  aspect  of  poverty,  an  absence 
of  well-applied  industry  in  the  appearance  of 
the  people  and  their  dwellings,  immediately  on 
entering  Austria  from  Bavaria,*  strikingly  im- 

•  This  is  the  only  entrance  into  Austria  by  which, 
from  any  other  state,  you  do  not  remark  a  decided  differ- 
ence in  &.YOUT  of  the  arch-duchy. 
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frrouiable  to  the  former*  This  is  verj  appft>* 
rent  at  the  first  town  we  entered^  Hallein^  and 
its  neigfaboiirhood ;  although  much  employ-^ 
ment  besides  husbandry  is  there  a£forded  to 
the  working  classes  at  the  salt-woarks  and  at 
some  cotton»£actorie8.  In  other  respects^  we 
were  delisted  with  the  country^  as  we  traveUed 
southwards^  amidst  the  rocks^woods^mountains^ 
and  snows  of  the  Bhaetian  alps^  through  whidi 
the  impetuous  Saka  rolls  and  foams^  until  we 
arrived  at  the  terrific  pass  of  Luegm  Here  it 
would  seem  that  one  piece  of  artiUery  wdl 
directed^  and  fire  or  six  men^  could  stop  the 
march  of  a  whole  army.  Here,  near  the  cha** 
pel  which  consecrates  the  spot^  thcf  Tyrol* 
ese  peasants,  determined  to  submit  no  longer 
to  the  domination  and  military  despotism  of 
France,  were  met  by  the  troops  of  Bavaria, 
which  at  that  period  acted  a  part,  the  most 
dishonourable  in  the  history  of  thdr  country. 
The  heroism  of  the  Tjoxilese  is  worthy  of  being 
receded  beside  the  most  gallant  combats  of 
antiquity ;  the  carnage  was  terriUe ;  superior 
force  at  length  triumphed,  and  the  spirit  of 
liberty  was  again  condemned  to  groan  under 
the  power  of  despotism.  In  my  youth,  I 
thought  Killicranky  the  most  giddy  and  indo* 
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notable  of  all  passes ;  but  nnnaiitic^  wild^  and 
difficult  as  it  really  is,  to  compare  it  with  Lneg 
woald  be  like  comparing  Highgate  to  the  Sinb- 
plon. 

The  celebrated  baths  of  Gastein^  so  little 

imown  in  Englaijid^  were  only  some  twenty 

nales  distant;  and  now  that  we  had  passed  the 

defik^  we  entered  the  fertile  yaUey  of  Werfen 

and  St.  Johan^  which  is  surrounded  east^  west^ 

norths  and  souths  by  snow  alps.    It  was  first 

^oovered^  and    for   centuries    occupied^   by 

iBonks^  of  I  foiget  the  order.    We  then  posted 

onwards  to  Lend.    The  scenery  is  quite  equal 

to  that  firom  Geneva  to  Chamouni.    In  fact^  the 

same  character^  with  more  fertility^  and  the 

road  admirable.    Mr.  Mac  Adam  himself  could 

hardly  mend  it^  for  it  is   exactly  what  that 

most  famous  of  aU  highwaymen  would  have 

made  it. 

Near  Lend^  we  passed  the  foot  of  a  magnificent 
eascade^  which  rolls  and  dashes  from  a  height 
of  two  or  tiiree  hundred  feet  over  broken 
ledges.  Here  we  left  the  banks  of  the  Sa^M, 
and  ascended  a  mountain  defile  by  an  equally 
good  and  safe  road^  cut  into  the  sides  of  almost 
perpendicular,  serpentine^  and  limestone  rocks« 
The  torrent  of  Gastein  forming  eight  or  tm 
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waterfalls,  of  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  each,  thunders  beneath  the  galleries, 
until  at  length  the  mountains,  which  at  first 
appeared  to  frown,  at  from  three  or  four  thou- 
sand feet  over  our  heads,  seemed  not  more 
than  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above ;  and 
then  we  had  indeed  a  magnificent  view  of  alps 
rising  over  alps.  The  galleries  which  wind 
along  and,  in  many  places  for  a  considerable 
distance,  hang  over  the  precipices,  are  fearfully 
giddy  to  heads  and  eyes  not  habituated  to  al- 
pine height?,  especially  on  looking  over  the 
parapet  into  the  infernal  bottomless-like  gulf, 
which  yawns  with  savage  jaggedness  below. 
But,  unless  the  giddiness  would  actually  tempt 
you  to  leap  into  the  abyss,  you  are  as  safe  as 
in  a  Dutchman's  Lust-haus, 

Soon  after  attaining  the  summit,  we  entered 
the  smiling  valley  of  Gastein,  to  which  there  is 
scarcely  any  descent,  as  it  hes  above  the  level 
of  the  highest  part  of  the  defile  we  had  pasi^ed* 
A  charming  drive  of  five  or  six  miles,. brought 
us  to  Hof  Gastein,  a  handsome  village,  where 
we  changed  horses,  and  then  ascended  to  ^Ud-. 
Bad-Gastein,  which  is  three  miles  further,  and 
there  the  post-road  ends,  being  met  and  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  superior  alps,  where 
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the  rjyer  forms  a  magnificent  cascade^  dashing 
furiously  from  a  height  of  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  over  and  among  huge  broken  rocks.  Wild- 
Bad-6astein^  has  not  in  the  snow-crested  Graw- 
Vogel^  exactly  a  Mont-Blanc;  nor  has  it, 
strictly  speakings  similar  glaciers  and  pinnacles 
to  those  of  Chamouni ;  but,  in  every  other  fea- 
ture of  scenery,  in  valleys,  woods,  torrents,  and 
waterfalls,  it  is  infinitely  superior. 

It  would  detain  you  too  long  with  me  on  my 
journey  to  describe  this  curious  and  romantic 
spot.  The  healing  virtues  of  its  hot  baths,  {|1- 
iihough  the  water  is  said  to  be  nearly  pure,  are 
too  well  established  by  the  multitudes  from  all 
parts  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia,  who  resort 
to  and  derive  benefit  from  them,  yet  their  exis- 
tence is  scarcely  known  in  England.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  gay  and  gambling  atmosphere  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Ems,  and  Baden-Baden,  all 
lying  on  the  common  route  of  Lord  Byron^s 
travelling  English^  is  more  to  the  taste  of  our 
fashionablesy  or  far  more  agreeable  to  the 
vanity  of  our  wealthy  vulgar. 

We  remained  two  days  at  Wild-Bad-Gastein, 
and  there  being  no  rooms  vacant  either  in  the 
chateau  built  to  accommodate  visiters  by  the 

♦  Gray  bird. 
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late  well-beloved  Franz,  or  at  Straubinger's 
huge  Swiss  chalet,*  good  Doctor  Storch,  the 
physician  of  the  place,  conducted  us  to  the 
handsome  cottage  of  an  Austrian  general,  then 
absent.  Here  the  doctor  procured  us  a  delight- 
ful apartment,  with  the  most  comfortably  fitted 
up  baths  imaginable,  under  the  same  roof.  Our 
iSiOTt  stay  was  very  agreeably  spent. 

On  bathing,  the  delicious  feeling  was  such 
tiiat  I  was  ready  to  say,  '^  Do  let  me  but  remain 
here*for  ever.'*  We  had  each  our  coffee  brought 
to  us  in  the  bath  dressing-rooms,  which  were 
heated  nearly  to  the  same*  temperature  as  the 
baths,  and  to  which  every  luxurious  conve- 
nience was  attached.  We  afterwards  went  out, 
clambered  up  the  steeps,  and  by  galleries  and 
bridges  passed  over  the  cataracts  and  giddy 
precipices  above  the  chateau.  We  then  entered 
a  second  valley,  which  brought  us  to  tjie  veiy 
foot  of  the  Grau-Vogel.  On  returning,  we 
dined  well  at  Straubinger's  table  d'hote,  where 
we  met  very  agreeable  company;  walked  out 
afterwards  along  the  heights  overlooking  the 
lower  valley,  and  then  returned  to  supper  and 
deep. 

*  This  house  is  nothiDg  more  than  an  immense  chalet^ 
nearly  the  same  in  its  ardiitecture^  as  those  of  the  canton 
of  Zurich, 
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THE  JOURNEY  ENDED. 

We  retraced  our  journey  by  the  same  road 
to  Hallein,  and  thence  to  Salzburg,  a  strongly 
fortified  city  in  a  magnificent  situatipn.  We 
drove  to  the  Goldenen  Schiff;  but  in  that  princi- 
pally resorted-to  hotels  there  were  no  rooms 
for  us.  We  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  circum- 
stance. I  trusted^  as  I  had  often  done  before 
in  Germany — ^never  in  France — to  the  postilion* 
He  drove  us  to  the  Three  Allies  {Drey  Allirten), 
a  house  lately  opened  by  a  newly  -  married 
couple,  where  we  had  clean,  well-furnished 
rooms,  good  attendance,  excellent  fare,  and  9 
moderate  bilL  If  ever  you  come  to  Salzburg, 
Bosenheim^  or  Reichenhall,  do  not  fail  to  ask 
for  trout,  cooked  by  being  baked  in  an  oven ; 
you  will  &oA  them  delicious.  Ask  for  Forellen 
Gebacken, 

The  Capuchin  friars  appear  to  have  a  kind 
of  paradise  in  Salzburg.  They  alone  seem  to 
be  the  davaliers-servants  of  the  ladies,  in  whose 
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carriages  you  invariably  see  a  good-looking 
fiiar.  I  am  rather  surprised  that  the  youthful 
and  beauteous  archbishop  *  is  not  jealous^  or, 
that  he  permits  this  harmless  scandal.  We 
observed  the  same  pious  custom  since  then 
at  Linz^  the  large  well-built  capital  of  Upper 
Austria,  on  the  Danube,  to  which  we  travelled 
on  from  Salzburg. 

Those  friars  are  really  very  humorous  fel- 
lows; and  their  society,  though  certainly  not 
instructive,  is  very  amusing.  One  morning  at 
the  Goldenen  Kanone,  Linz,  while  I  was  in  my 
shirt-sleeves  shavmg,  a  rap  at  my  door  led  me 
to  open  it,  and  then  the  jolly  red  face  of  a  short 
corpulent  capuchin  met  me  with  a  half-laugh. 
I,  with  my  face  frothed  over  with  lather,  laughed 
outright;  then  we  both  laughed  together,  before 
we  spoke  a  word ;  and  then  the  friar  gathered 
up  his  features,  and  said  that  he  came,  accordmg 
to  custom,  to  beg  a  trifle  for  the  sick  (Jtir  die 
krankeii).  It  was  impossible  to  refuse  so  good- 
natured  a  being — ^there  could  be  no  hypocrisy 
allied  to  such  happy  humour — so  I  put  a  couple 
of  zwansigers  into  his  tin  box,  and  he  went  away 
joyfully,  bowing  as  low  as  his  rotund  figmre 

«  Young  Prince  Schwartzenbuig.  Some  years  primate , 
and  now  only  27  years  old. 
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would  allow  him.  Had  he  presented  liimself  with 
the  raeful  countenance  of  9ome  evangelical  black- 
coats^  he  had  gone  off  without  a  smgle  krentzer. 
linz  is  not  (mky  the  capital  of  Upper  Ati»* 
tria^  bnt  the  eelebarated  metropolis  of  beatttifcd 
women.  Fame  h8»  certainly  not  flattered 
them*  They  haye  the  most  charming  Saxon 
ooantenances  and  forms  imaginable :  nor  in 
their  amiability  surpassed  by  th^  beauty.  At 
this  city  1^  Danube  is  magnificent^  and  the 
scenery  splendidly  picttiresque.  Freaa  the 
opposite  side^  a  railroad  of  more  than  seventy 
miles  to  Budweis  on  the  Moldan^  joins  tiie 
Danube  to  the  Elbe.  There  is  another  sovdi^ 
to  Welb  and  the  salt-mines.  From  havmg 
the  curiosity  to  examine  the  state  of  these  ml* 
roads^  and  the  commerce  along  them^  I  was 
prevented  from  visiting  the  chateau  of  my 
fri^id^  the  Baron  de  Kast  (Austrifln  ministet 
at  Munich)^  situated  about  two  mifes  from 
Linz,  in  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  in  Aus- 
tria. His  wife^  an  English  kdy^  was  residing 
there  at  the  time.  We  passed  the  gate  next 
day  too  early  to  call^  as  I  had  ordered  post* 
horses  at  five  o^clodc  in  the  mommg^  so  as  to 
reach  St.  Pohen  to  sleep.  I  regret  this  mucfa^ 
as  I  greatly  wished  to  see  how  an  English  lady 
accommodated  herself  to  an  immense  German 

VOL.  I.  c 
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Schloss.    We  saw  enoii^  of  the  grounds  to 
be  able  to  say  aU  appeared  in  admirable  order. 

The  country  from  Salzbiu^  to  Vienna  pre* 
sents  great  fertility  and  plenty ;  the  roads  are 
excellent^  and  the  postilions^  althoiigh  slow  in 
changing  horses,  drive  faster  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Germany.  The  people  have  in  abund-^- 
ance  all  the  natural  elements  of-  happiness^  but 
few  or  no  intellectoal  enjojments — ^not  even  in 
large  towns  like  Linz  and  Salzburg.  They 
are  mildly  governed  by  a  patriarchal  despotism; 
and,  when  we  met  a  band  of  about  forty 
wretched-looking  beings,  covered  with  filth, 
and  two  pieces  of  almost  unshapien  garment, 
made  of  very  coarse  undyed  woollen  doth,  sur- 
mounted sometimes  by  a  piece  of  sheepskin^  I 
was  astonished  to  behold  such  sallow  wretched- 
ness amidst  so  much  blooming  health,  vigour, 
and  comfort,  as  the  country  in  every  other 
respect  presented. 

But  these  unfortunates  were  not  Austrians ; 
they  were  Hungarian  serfs,  chased  by  some  of 
their  feudal  nobles  from  the  soil,  where  it  was 
considered  there  were  too  many  of  them.  For 
what  with  himting-grounds,and  parks,  and  sheep 
pasturmg,  a  Hungarian  m^;;nate  requires  a  large 
extent  of  territory  for  other  purposes  than  to 
yield  subsistence  by  means  of  husbandry  to  his 
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serfs.  The  latter  are  therefcure  often  driven  off 
in  kige  baaids^  and  then  come  prowling  into 
Austria  in  order  to  get  something  to  eat^  and 
some  employment.  TThey  sleep  any  where--in 
Hie  woods,  by  hedges,  or  wherever  they  can. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  Highland 
tenantry  of  Scotland  driven  in  multitudes  from 
a  soil  to  whieh  their  race  had  for  ages  been  at* 
tached,  nearly  in  a  state  of  serfage,  to  make  room,* 
as  is  the  case  in  Hungary,  for  sheep ;  and  I  had 
afterwards  Ae  happy  opportanity  of  seeing  the 
poor  Highlanders  attaining  the  means  of  inde- 
pendent Hving  amidst  the  wilds  of  America: 
but  the  wretched  serfs  of  Hungary  have  neither 
the  intelligence  nor  the  means  to  find  so  blessed 
an  asylum. 

For  a  great  part  of  the  journey  from  Linz  to 
Vienna^  we  travelled  in  view  of  the  alps.  At 
one  place,  near  Kemelbach,  we  were  close  to 
the  snows,  while  we  were  at  the  same  time, 
roUing  over  a  road  lined  with  heavily  laden 
firmt*trees,  and  amidst  fertile  valleys*  Soon 
after  we  arrived  at  Molk,  where  the  Danube  is 
miignifioently  spacious,  and  where,  on  a  pictu- 
resqwrenunence,  close  to  the  river,  there  flou- 
rishes, as  proudly  as  if  it  were,  the  fourteenth 
.  eexitury^  one .  of  the  largest  monasteries  in  the 

c  2 
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worid.  It  oofvers  at  least  twice  as  much  ground 
as  Somerset  House.  It  is  four  stories  high 
with  two  immense  towers^  and  the  extensive 
rich  lands  belonging  to  its  foundation^  yield 
means  which  afford  the  Benedictines  all  the 
good  things  they  can  desire. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  this  branch  of  the 
order^  still  called  the  Scotch  Benedictine  monks 
{Benediktiner'Schottener^MQnche\  came  origi*- 
nally  firom  Scotland^  in  1158.  They  hare  also 
one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Vienna^  Kirche 
zurden  Schotten  (Scotch  kirk%  and  the  ground 
which  once  entirely  belonged  to  their  order^  is 
stilt  called  Schottenfeld,  forming  one  of  the 
fiuixbourgs  of  Vienna. 

As  we  approached  nearer  Vienna,  the  road 
is,  for  some  parts  less  pleasing^  and  passes  over 
a  cold  hiUy  country.  On^  descending  firom 
tinis  we  were  again  amidst  fertility^  and  two 
hours  afterwards  we  entered  the  fauxbourgs^  by 
the  outer  barriers^  deUverii^  up  our  passports; 
when^  at  the  same  time,  the  carriage,  if  the 
officers  think  fit^  is  subject  to  search.  They 
were  not  so  disposed  in  our  case^  and  ire  drove 
into  the  imperial  city^  down  as  dense  a  stream  of 
hmnan  life^horses^coadies^andcarts^asif  wewere 
passing  from  Hyde-paik-comer  to  PiccaiSlly, 
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NORTH  AND  SOUTH  GERMANY. 

Madame  ds  Stabl^  in  her  celebrated  work 
on  Germany^  says : — 

^^  Some  leading  features  only  are  to  be  traced 
as  prevailing  throughout  the  Germanic  nation; 
for  the  diversities  of  country  are  sach^  that  it 
is  impossible  to  bring  under  the  same  point  of 
view,  the  diversity  of  religions,  governments, 
climates,  and  of  inhabitants  equally  different.^ 

This  resoiark  is  only  partially  corirect.  The 
governments  of  Austria  and  Prussia  are  equally 
absolute  and  equally  }>atriarchaL  But  the  feudal 
aristocracy,  which  is  supreme  in  the  south,  with 
thegeneralpredominance  of  theCathoUc  religion, 
and  a  hr  more  limited  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, create  the  only  great  observable  difference 
between  the  form  of  society,  and  the  aspect  of 
pubUc  manners  as  both  prevail  in  Austria, — or 
as  they  predominate  in  Prussia,  where  there 
«sts  no  highhereditarydass  between  the  sove- 
reign  and  people ;  where  the  general  extension 
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of  public  education  is  absolutely  insisted  upon, 
instead  of  being  limited  *  by  the  government 
and  aristocracy ;  and  where  the  more  medita- 
tive, though  not  seductive,  religion  of  Luther 
has  long  been  in  the  ascendant. 

In  Saxony,  Baden,  and  Wiirtemberg,  tiliies, 
and  all  feudal  services,  have  been  abolished, 
as  they  have  been  in  Prussia.  In  Wiirtem- 
berg, a  collision  lately  occurred  between  the 
chamber  of  peers  and  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
on  the  abrogation  of  feudal  services  and  tithes ; 
but  the  former  at  length  gave  way,  and  tran- 
quillity has  been  re-established  in  that  admi- 
rably well-administered  kingdom. 

In  Bavaria,  the  late  excellent  Maximilian 
Joseph,  gave  the  kingdom  a  constitution ;  but 
the  nobility  stiU  arrogate  high  separate  rights 
and  distinctions;  although,  from  their  great 
numbers  and  from  possessing  little  land,  they 
are  generally  very  poor;  while  the  people,  by 
means  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  have, 
since  the  peace  of  1815,  been  very  generally 
attainiug  the  means  of  independent  living. 

In  the  smaller   German  states>  the  sove- 

*  Limited  only,  in  Austria,  for  simple  elementary 
instruction  is  quite  as  much  insisted  upon  by  the  gorem- 
ment,  as  in  Prussia.  See  letter  hereafter  on  Education 
in  Austria. 
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reigns^  to  maintain  >  the  show  of  courts  and 
standing  armies^  oppress  the  people  by  arbi- 
trary exactions^  unknown  within  the  mild  des- 
potisms exercised  in  Austria  proper,  and 
Prussia.  Should  those  petty  sovereigns,  how- 
ever, as  they  most  likely  will,  continue  their  se- 
vere sjrstem  of  administration,  the  people  (who 
aheady  look  forward  to  the  event  as  to  a  kind 
of  millemum)  will,  on  the  first  outbreak,  be- 
come^ in  mass,  the  subjects,  and  force  those 
states  under  the  authority,  of  Prussia. 

The  dimates  of  Germany  do  not  vary  suffi- 
ciently to  give  strikingly  distinct  characters  to 
the  people ;  except  it  be  in  the  alpine  districts 
of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Switzerland.*  The 
Germans  living  in  nearly  all  the  southern  here- 
ditary parts  of  Austria,  have,  from  the  eleva- 
tions extending  nearly  throughout  their  coun- 
try, a  climate  generally  as  cold  as  Phissia. 
The  low  lands  and  valleys  only  are  milder,  and 
the  most  regularly  temperate  climates  of  Ger- 
many, are  probably  those  of  Saxony,  of  parts 
of  Bavaria,  Baden,  Bohemia,  Nassau,  and  the 
Bhenish  provinces  ;  but  in  Austria,  and  all 
Germany,  the  winters  are  colder  than  in  Eng- 

*  The  cantons  of  Switzerland  in  which  the  Grennan 
language  prevails,  may,  in  literature  and  manners,  be 
properly  considered  German. 
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Ifund^.aod  the  kihabitaals  can  only  maaittain 
ivaf  mtii  "wiliutt  theif  hoqaes^  by  the  geaeial  use 
of  heated  stoves, 

Whei«yer  the  German  or  Saxon  lai^uage 
is  traced,  wheth^  in  Austria,  Prussia,  in  &e 
o»9il7al  0tate0  of  Germany,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, or  in  Anglo -AmaiGa,  ihe  Saxon  or 
Teutonic  eharaeter  is  distinctly  marked,  and 
maintains  ita  features  thnoughout*  Notifith^ 
standing  all  that  was  dome  in  England,  by 
William  the  Conqueror,,  and  his  sneeessors,  by 
introducing  and  enforcing  a  foreign  hmguage 
and  foreign  laws,  in  order  to  destroy  aU  that 
had  been  planted  by  the  Saxons,  and  which 
had  grown  and  thriven  in  the  land,  still  the  old 
Saxon  root  never  has  been  eradicated ;  and, 
fxom  it  hath  grown  forth  aU  that  gives  strength, 
vigour,  and  nationality  to  English  lAaracter, 
and  which  is  always  enfeebled  when  it  borrows 
from  the  languages,  or  affects  the  manners 
which  have  no  relationship  with  it. 

We  sffeaccostomed  to  view  nations  through 
the  medium  of  epithets  or  phrases,  by  whidi 
prejudice,  or  the  fancy  of  some  sprightly  writer 
(Mr  speal&er,  has  characterized  them. 

In  England,  it  is  a  common  belief  that  all 
Dutchwomen  are  modelled  much  after  the 
same  fashion  as  the  round  sterna  and  bows  of 
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a  Flmlnng  galliot.  Let  us  Twit  HoBaad^  sad 
we  aie  soon  convineed^  that  in  no  part  of  Skft* 
rope  are  there  found  a  greater  proportaoR  of 
beaotifiEd  iromen^  with  ele^aat,  nay  even  classi- 
cal forms* 

The  Germans  have  from  time  to  time^  been 
described  as  not  a  practicable  people,  like  the 
French.  I  admit  they  are  not  so  practicable 
asliie  iatter^if  it  were  attempted  to  rouse  them 
to  nud&e  revolutions,  or  to  lead  them  rapidly 
mto  aggvenive  'waifare:  but  all  my  observa* 
tions,  during  an  acquaintance  of  several  years 
wadi  the  people  of  Germany  and  France,  bring 
me  to  the  eondusion  that  the  former  are,  in  all 
the  moral  and  indnstriaas  affnrs  of  life,  far 
nune  practical,  and  &r  readier  to  adopt  what 
their  unbiassed  good  sense  and  perception 
shows  Ihern  to  be  improvements,  than  the 
Fwnch*  The  vanity  of  the  latter  is  their 
great  bane  to  improvement:  as  they  to  this  day 
are,  as  in  the  days  of  Voltaire,  ^*  accustomed  to 
ridicule  and  undervalue  every  thing  that  is  not 
common  among  themselves/^ 

This  is  certainly  not  the  character  of  the 
Germans;  for  there  is  scarcely  an  useful  in- 
vention known  in  other  countries  of  which 
(3cnnany  is  not  ready  to  avail  hersdf • 

Madame  de  Stael  says,  ^^  It  is  imagination 
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mote  than  intellect  that  characterizes  the  Gei^ 
matis/^  This  is  a  very  prettily  turned  phrase. 
It  has  been  repeated  thousands  of  times^  and^  if 
it  were  repeated  to  the  end  of  all  time^  it  would 
be  equally  a  fallacy^  adopted  as  a  truth,  on 
trust,  without  any  security  for  its  foundation. 

The  celebrated  John  Paul  Ritcher,  has  fand- 
fully  said,  ^^  The  empire  of  the  seas  bdongs  to 
the  English, — ^that  of  the  land  to  the  French^r- 
that  of  the  air  to  the  Germans/^.  When  the 
armies  of  the  revolution  and  the~empzre  overran 
and  plundered  the  continent  of  Europe,  Ritcher 
spoke  the  truth.  Now,  the  positions  of  France 
and  Germany  are  completely  changed. 

Morally  speaking,  I  should  say,  that  the  cha- 
racteristics which  most  prominently  distinguish 
the  three  nations  are,  ostentation ,  the  English ; 
vanity y  the  French ;  and  goodsen^Cj  theGermiois* 

The  Enghsh,  as  a  people,  have  with  their 
ostentation^  a  high  sense  of  honour^  truthj9XiA 
practical  generosity  :  but  even  of  these,  as  wdl 
as  in  their  display  of  the  power  of  wealth,  and 
what  riches  can  purchase,  to  exalt  ignoraneCy 
they  make,  too  generally,  an  ostentatious  ex- 
hibition quite  offensive  to,  and  always  ridicukiiis 
in  the  opinion  of,  foreigners. 

The  French,  with  their  excess  of  vanity,  harre 
the  talent  of  making  themselves,  whether  th^y 
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be  sincere  or  not^  agreeable^  and  possess  above 
all  others  the  gift  of  concealing  or  suppressing 
what  may  offend. 

The  German  is  equally  anxious  to  avoid 
giving  offence;  but  in  doing  so  he  is  less  adroit^ 
while  he  is  far  more  anxious  to  observe  and  to 
know  what  is  practically  great  in  other  countries. 

On  going  up  the  Thames^  last  year^  in  one  of 
the  steam-boats  that  ply  between  London  and 
the  continent^  I  was  accompanied  by  an  intelli- 
gent German^  on  whom^  the  immense  fleets  of 
all  classes  of  vessels^  which  were  at  that  time 
either  under  way^  at  anchor,  or  in  the  docks, 
produced  the  most  extraordinary  sensations 
as  to  the  power  and  wealth  of  Great  Britam. 
During  our  conversation,  we  were  joined  by  a 
French  gentleman,  attached  to  one  of  the  highest 
public  departments  in  Paris,  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  visiting  England.  On  drawing  his 
attention  to  the  philosophy  of  the  river  Thames 
at  that  moment) — ^to  the  vast  commerce  of 
which  this  great  artery  was  the  inlet  and  outlet, 
--^the  multitudes,  at  home  and  in  all  foreign 
countries,  to  which  this  great  commerce  ex- 
tended employment,  riches,  and  intelligence,-^ 
to  the  cares,  the .  hopes,  the  enterprise,  the 
ingenuity,  the  rivalry,  and  tiie  power,  which  the 
gigantic  operations  of , this  boundless  commerce 
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iliYolved^  as  forming  a  subject  so  magnificent 
and  sublime  that  the  mind  could  scarcely  em- 
brace its  mere  outlines,  he  shrugged  up  his 
shoulders,  and  said,  "That  is  very  true^  but 
the  smoke  is  abonunable/^ 

If  we  take  up  Arthur  Young's  book  on 
Prance,  written  before  the  first  revolution,  and 
travel  with  it  over  the  Idngdom,  we  find  ihe  ^ 
same  kind  of  wretched  implements  of  agricultcope^ 
ihe  same  system  of  slovenly  farming,  the  same 
dirty  cottages,  still  generally  unchanged.  The 
improvements  in  Austrian  agriculture  I  shall 
take  occasion  to  notice  briefly  hereafter. 

"niere  is  great  truth  in  the  following  remark 
of  Madame  de  Stael.  It  is  almost  equally 
applicable  to  the  present  day  as  to  the  time 
when  she  wrote  it,  twenty-eight  years  ago.  In 
Prussia  alone,  of  all  parts  of  Germany,  has  it 
appeared  to  me  to  have  lost  any  part  of  its  force. 

"  In  literature,  as  in  politics,**  she  observes^ 
"  the  Germans  have  too  much  consideration  for 
what  is  foreign,  and  not  sufficient  national  pre- 
judices.*^ No,  in  truth,  the  Germans  have  not 
that  high  opinion  of  their  own  worth  which 
they  eminently  deserve;  and  it  would  serve 
them  far  in  attaining  a  much  higher  ascendancy 
in  the  opinion  of  foreign  nations,  and  render 
them  far  more  pow^ul  as  a  people,  if  they 
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VfftJe  chafacteiized  by  the  national  pride^  not 
Ae  ostentation^  of  England.  The  yanity  of  the 
French  they  can  nerer  wear :  it  would  always 
appear^  on  a  German^  like  an  ill-made  habit* 
Yet  ^^the  good  opinion,^  observes  the  same 
autihor^  with  no  little  share  of  national  yanity  in 
Ihe  expression,  ''  which  the  latter  entertain  of 
Ihemselyes,  has  at  all  times  greatly  contributed 
to  their  ascendancy  over  Europe." 

This  ascendancy,  without  stopping  to  con- 
coder  in  what  degree  it  has  extended  over  other 
countries,  would  never  have  been  admitted,  but 
for  the  lesspresimiptive  manners  of  other  nations. 

The  present  advanced  state  of  education, — 
the  intelligence  which  prevails  among  the  Ger- 
Bians, — the  amalgamation  of  ideas,  feeHngs,  and 
manners,  whiKh  are  so  greatly  facihtated,  with 
the  interchanging  of  commodities,  by  the  un- 
interrupted communication  to  and  fro,  over  all 
parts  of  the  union,  which  the  Prussian  system 
extends  to  twenty-seven  millions  of  people,  all 
speaking  the  same  language,  are,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  powerful  influences  of  mutual 
favterests,  mutual  safety,  and  mutual  opinions, 
consolidating,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
and  jealous  sovereignties,  all  north  and  central 
Germany  into  one  great,  united,  and  intelligent 
nation. 
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it.TTas  the  want  of  this  unity^  which^  at  all 
times  of  her  history^  destroyed  the  great  moral 
and  material  force  of  Germany.  It  stilly 
coupled  with  her  anti-commercial  system,  en^ 
feebles  the  Austrian  empire,  which,  with  equal 
natural  advantages,  and  a  population  as  numer- 
ous as  France,  is  far  weaker  than  the  latter,-^ 
from  the  diversities,  both  of  people  and  Ian- 
guage,  being  accompanied  by  separate  view, 
and  feehngs. 

France  is  one  nation.  The  whole  population, 
with  trifling  exceptions,  along  the  west  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Provencial  dialects  of 
Bretagne  and  La  Vendee,  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage. Every  Frenchman  considers  France 
the  first  country  in  the  world; — ^and,  generally 
speaking,  he  himself,  if  the  oppertunity  were 
only  afforded  him,  the  first  of  all  Frenchm^i, 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  an  imprejudiced, 
experienced  statesman  of  that  country,  who 
had  Uved  long  in  Germany,  said  to  me,  not 
long  since; — ^^^  You  may  also  add,  if  there  .be 
any  thing  wrong  in  the  universe,  it  is  because 
the  Deity  created  it  without  having  first  con- 
sulted a  Frenchman.'* 

In  all  great  undertakings,  especially  war,  the 
whole  French  nation,  unhappily  for  the  rest  of 
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continental  Eiirope^  have  always  been  ttnani- 
mous^  brave,  intrepid,  enthusiastic  on  the  march, 
and,  in  the  field,  full  of  action  and  fearless  of 
dimger.  Hence,  the  otherwise  unaccountable 
military  power  and  victories  of  France. 

Of  the .  whole  population  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  not  more  than  one-fourth  are,  strictly 
speaking,  Germans ;  the  remaining  three-fourths 
Kie  made  up  of  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Italians, 

« 

Moravians,  &c. ; — ^none  of  whom  have  any  na- 
tional sympathies  with  Austria.  Further,  the 
Austrian  soldier  appears  to  have  no  enthusiasm. 
It  is  impossible  that  he  shotdd,  when  he  has 
no  hope  either  of  distinction  or  honour,  as  I 
will  show  hereafter,  in  an  account  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  which  I  intend  sending  you.  He 
fights  merely  as  a  matter  of  religious  duty,  be- 
caxrse  he  has  sworn  to  do  so. 

In  Madame  de  Sta'eFs  admirable  work  there 
is  so  much  truth  regarding  Germany,  that  I 
may  be  pardoned  quoting  those  observations 
which  paint  forcibly  such  features  of  German 
character  as  are  still,  and  will  undoubtedly  long 
continue  to  be,  truly  national ;  and  also  those 
occasional  remarks,  which,  from  the  force  and 
beauty  of  their  expression,  and  our  confidence 
in  -tJie  author's  excellence  of  heart,  convey  an 
erroneous  conclusion,  with  the  conviction  of 
reality .  to  the  reader,  who .  is  not  intimately 
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acquainted  with  the  German  people  and  the 
German  language. 

^^  One  may  say  with  reason,^'  observes  the 
amiable  author^  ^^  that  the  French  and  Germans 
are  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  nM»al  chain,  as 
the  fcNrmer  consider  our  ideas  generated  by 
exterior  objects ;  and  the  latter,  all  impressions 
as  residting  from  our  preconceived  ideas/' 

There  is  not  only  obscurity,  but  error,  uk 
this  sweeping,  but  finely-written  remaxk* 

Philosophers  may  dispute^  but  can  never 
prove,  which  of  the  two,  exterior  dbjecta  Ot 
innate  ideas,  influence  the  actions  of  men*  Bai 
whatever  constitutes  the  tkinking  prinapley  in 
whatever  manner  it  be  created  or  acted  upoik> 
controls  and  directs  our  actions,  excqptwhen 
what  are  tenned  the  animal  passions,  or  apf>e- 
tites^  give  way  to  or  follow  external  objectsir 
In  tluj»  respect,  the  Germans  only  di&r  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  in  being  characteristioally 
a  more  dMNightfal  peo|de* 

In  quoting  the  foSowii^  extract  from  the. 
same  writ^,  I  do  so,  net  from  the  force  of  its 
description,  but  from  the  conviction  of  its 
truth  bduig  oosKfinaed  by  aU  I  have  expm* 
eBoed  in  evray  state  of  Germasiy,  daring  an 
extensffe  acqusdntance  with  the  country  and 
its  pecqde.. 

^  The  Germans  are  in  general  faithfully  sia* 
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eere  in  wbatever  they  say;  they  scarcely  ever 
fiul  in  performing  what  they  promise;  and 
decat  is  foreign  to  them. 

^  Decepthn  cannot  ever  be  introduced  into 
Gexmeaajy  bat  through  the  foolish  envy  to  imi- 
tates in  order  to  appear  as  deofieroiu  as  foreign^ 
ert.  Bat  liie  good  sense^  and  honest  hearts  of 
liie  G^mans^  wotdd  even  then  lead  them  directly 
bac^  to  a  sense  of  virtue^ — ^to  a  conviction  that 
they  couM  only  be  right  in  their  own  proper 
^y^  and  that  tiie  habit  of  honesty  rendered 
ftem  nnhappy^  when  they  assumed  any  other 
duBracter/' 

Did  Madame  de  Stael  intend  this  as  a  com- 
]£ment  to  the  Germans^  or  as  a  reproof  to  the 
Fiarisians  ?  *    Probably  both. 

!Rrom  a  tolerably  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Srendi  peasantry^  I  consider  tibiem^  generally 
speakings  an  excellent  honest  race.  Of  the 
i^halMtants  of  tibe  towns^  it  wot^d  be  difficulty 
I  believe^  to  prove  either  integrity  of  intention^ 
or  of  expression,  as  a  general  characteristic 

^  The  Parisians  really  differ  so  widely  from  the  rest 
of  Ae  population,  tiuit  the  late  excellent  Duke  de  R  -h 
Lit  III' 1. 1  itaid  one  day  to  me,  **  Nerer,  I  pray  of  you,  call 
the  Parisians  French :  the  former,  if  thej  were  sure  of 
inaking  mon^  by  it,  would  gladly  opta  the  gtites  of  th<i 
capital  to-«orrow  to  let  IB  the  Coanelv** 

▼0I«.  I.  B 
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The  laAdlord^  and  tradestnai  of  Paris^  ^inih 
some  strildiig  exceptions  \^hich  I  hsre  happiljr 
met  with^  t^^Yj  ^  ^  body,  be  considered  i&^ 
Iniliar  with  deception^  and,  whenever,  they  fioid 
it  their  interest,  bailing,  without  scmplei  mUtlie 
performance  of  what  th^y  promise.  I  waii  b^Tzt 
long  time  incredulous,  as  to  bebevingwhaitinras 
so  frequently  told  me  of  them,  although.  I  Jmire 
been  very  often  cheated  in  consequence. 

The  immorality,  which  the  nature,  of,  the 
revolutionary  and  imperial  wars  oonmuuiijQEUfeed 
to  the  army, — the  vices,  which  the  pleasurfs 
and  the  luxury  of  the  capital  may  have  gene^ 
rated, — and  the  mere  vanity  of  duping,  foreign- 
ers^ and  then  one  another,  may  have,  in  con^ 
bination,  produced  that  deception,  whic^h,  at 
least  in  monev  transactions,  is  so  much,  more 
conspicuous  in  Francey  than  in  Germany,  ajxd 
England. 

Among  many  other  examples  of  these  in 
France,  I  will  mention  one.  About  two  yeasis 
ago^  a  friend  of  mine  hired,  for  a  year,  an 
unfurnished  suite  of  apartments,  belonging  to  .u 
wealthy  coach-builder,  who  owns,  several  hcnisis 
in  one  of  the  best  streets  in  Paris.  He  had»a 
;witness  to. the  agreement,  but  no  writing.  jXn 
May,  three  mQnths  after,  the  landlord  gave  hixQ 
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notice  to  quit  m  July  following^  sayings  his 
only  reason -:  for  doing  so  was>  that  he^  the 
lancBord^  had  an  offer  from  another  person  for 
tibie  adjoining  suite  of  aparianents^  provided. h.e 
could  get  three  additional  rooms^  and  that  my 
friend  must  therefore  quit^  or  take  the  whol^. 
The  latter  pleaded  the  agreement,    "  Yes/^  re-^ 
plied  the  lanHlord^  ^^  that  is  true ;  but  in  France 
no  agreement  is  bindings  except  in  writings  an4 
on  papier  timbre.     It  is  my  interest  to  let  both 
^apartments  together^  and  I  consider  it  right  to 
do  so ;  but  as  I  would  not  inconvenience  you 
{derange  Monsieur) ^  if  you  give  me  fifty  francs 
more  than  the  widow-lady^  who. occupies  the 
suite  of  apartments  above  you,  I  will  give  her 
notice'  to  quit,  and  then  you  will  lose  nothing, 
OS, it, would  cost  you  that  sum,  at  least,  to 
remove  your  furniture  to  another  house/^ 

The  above,  as  all  Frenchmen  and  aU  English* 
■men,  who  have  lived  a  year  in  Paris  will  admit, 
%.no* uncommon  circumstance.  The  coach- 
imakeris considered onlj habiley and  he  va  either 
^Dow,  oi:.soon  very  likely  to  be,  a  member  of  the 
«:(Siamber  of  Deputies*  I  feel  confident,. that 
'  jf/any  tradesman  or  landlord  were  to.  be  guilty 
:4f  a. -similar,  act  in  Vienna,  S^lin^  Munich^  or 
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Dresden^  a  common  postilion  wocdd  consider 
it  a  disgrace  to  associate  witii  him* 

I  do  not  draw  these  compamoiis  from  ma. 
lerolent  or  national  feelings ;  for  I  readily  admit 
we  hare  rogoes  and  cheats  enon^  in  England ; 
bnt  happily  they  are,  whenever  found  oat, 
generally  considered  the  outcasts  of  society* 

The  power  of  incessant  labour,  of  deep 
research  and  reflection^  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  Germans.  They  work  systema- 
tically, but  not  with  active  dexterity:  they 
retain  what  they  gain,  but  they  acquire  more 
slowly  than  nations  less  precise,  in  the  mani^-^ 
ment  of  pubUc  or  private  affairs. 

^^  The  love  of  liberty/^  says  Madame  de 
Stae),  ^^is  not  developed  among  the  Germans; 
— they  have  not  learnt  its  value,  either  fronv 
its  enjoyment  or  its  privation/^ 

This  remark  is  stiU  true,  both  in  respect  to 
North  and  South  Germany.  A  few  philoso^ 
phers,  and  most  youxtg  students,  not  of  noble 
families,  have  had  the  hardihood  to  advocate 
the  spirit  of  liberty;  but  the  former  have  beea 
generally  soothed  into  silence^  by  having  places^ 
gjiven  to  them  under  the  government;  and  the 
mosft  vociferous  of  the  Burchen,  settle  down  iiv 
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a  few  years^  as  peace-fireaching  pastms, — hard- 
WMkmg  kwycre,  ^idio  have,  in  a  cwmtry  w^ 
tiiere  is  no  jdeading  vivd  vode^  never  oocMian  ta 
speak^ — or  as  medical  practitaoiiers:  Uie  siiary^ 
of  l)ie  firsts  and  small  £ees  of  the  two  laist^ 
recpiire  the  iitmost  attention  to  tixdr  lespectite 
professions,  amidst  tiiie  duties  of  which,  all  the 
great  schemes  of  the  ci^evant  Burdben  are 
forgotten. 

It  will  assuredly  nerer  be  the  BurcAaachafity. 
Toung  Germany y  Secret  Societie$,  xM>r  any  but 
the  irresistible  Propaganda  of  public  intelfi- 
{ence,  multiplied  by  the  power  of  steam,  that 
^Hll  develop  the  love  and  value  of  liberty  in 
Germany. 

Meantime,  the  governments.  North  and 
South,  generally  despotic  in  their  power,  ex- 
ancise  that  power,  in  the  practice  of  their  ad- 
ministration, with  little  exception,  in  a  patri- 
archal and  mild  spirit.  Oppression  in  the 
courts  of  law  is  far  from  being  felt,  either  in 
expense,  or  in  the  vexation  of  practice,  so 
grievously  as  in  countries  with  free  Constitu- 
lions,  but  with  rigidly  conserved  abuses^  like 
IVance,  and  especially  England.  Municipal 
government  is  nearly  vested  altogether,  by 
election,  in   the    people.    Taxation  is  light; 
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and  material  comforts  are  very  generally  distri- 
buted. It  is  these  circumstances^  alone^  that 
have  hitherto  prevented  the  love  of  liberty 
from  being  developed,  and  the  full  value 
of  its  enjoyment  from  being  known  both' 
in  North  and  South  Germany.  Place  the 
Germans  in  the  same  position,  in  regard  to 
government,  taxation,  and  feudal  services,  as 
the  French  nation  before  the  first  revolution^ 
and  the  former  would  rise  in  mass,  and,  by 
their  moral  force  alone,  would  acquire  true 
liberty ;  but  they  would  never  make  a  revolu- 
tion, as  in  France,  to  establish  either  a -military 
despotism,  or  the  jurisdiction  of  an  army  <)f 
police^  and  of  arbitrary  tribunals. 

Tlie  government  and  administrations  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  have  engaged  •  my  attrition 
sufiiciently  long  for  me  to  be  enabled  in  a  short 
time  to  send  you  a  sketch  of  both,  showing  die 
spirit  of  the  one,  and  practice  of  the  other. 

In  regard  to  South  Germany,  the  remark 
made  by  Madame  de  Stael,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  is  also  in  great  measure,  but 
not  altogether,  still  in  force. — ^^  It  is  sufficiently 
known  that  there  is  no  Uterature,  except  in 
North  Germany,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south  give  themselves  up  to  the  enjoyments 
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of  physical  life;  while  those  6f  the  north  are 
demoted  exclusively  to  the  pleasures  of  intellect. 
Several  men  of  genius  have  been  bom  in  the 
souths  but  they  have  been  formed  in  the  north. 
Literature  mighty  perhaps^  be  cultivated  with 
equal  success  in  the  south  as  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  if  the  sovereigns  of  the  former 
in^parted  its  proper  interests  to  the  study  of 
liters/' 

The  state  of  literature^  arts^  and  sciences^  in 
Austria^  will  require  a  separate  letter.  If  the 
.first  be  not  liberally  encouraged  by  the  sove- 
TdgpSy  there  is  no  check  given  to  its  pursuit 
mi  development^ — that  is,  if  politics,  and 
attacks  upon  the  Catholic  religion  be  avoided. 
•  The  defective  condition  of  the  intellectual 
state,  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  inhabit- 
aats  of  a  tranqufl  country  Uke  Austria — ^fertile 
in:  all  the  material  elements  of  happinesS;, — 
being  perfectly  content  with  their  condition^ 
and  to  their  having  no  other  ambition  than  the 
oertainty^of  always  enjoying  their  present  man- 
ner and  means  of  existence. 
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VIENNA. 

This  capital  is  unlike  any  othar  in  the  worlcL 
In  its  aspect  it  is  not  exacdy  Grerman  or  yet 
Itajian.  It  has  very  little  that  is  French^  and 
still  less  that  is  Elnglish^  in  its  appearance. 

The  suburbs  have  an  Italian  character^  the 
houses  and  other  buildings  being  (many  o£ 
them)  splendid  edifices^  while  others^  like  thos^. 
of  many  parts  of  Italian  cities,  are  crowded  in 
dirty  st^t,,  whick  have  beeu  the  chief  haunte 
of  the  cholera,  and  where  that  malady  still; 
lingers.  The  city  has  much  of  the  old  Germaa 
character:  narrow  clean  streets  with  hug^ 
high  houses,  occasionally  with  green  pernans 
to  the  windows,  which  are  often  decked  with 
flowers.  Edifices  little  embellished  with  archi* 
tectoral  ornament,  unless  it  be  here  and  there 


figures  of  Herenks^  or  of  some  miglity  Greek 
or  Goth  supportii^  a  gMteway^  or  some  pnK 
jccdon  in  the  buildi]^. 

.  The  saburbs  surround  the  city;  and^  vitik 
fSke  exception  of  Leopcddstadt  (between  whicl^ 
and  the  town^  a  small  branch  ol  the  Danube 
flows)^  an  open  space  of  from  one  hundred  an4 
fifty  to  tbree  hundred  yards  broadj  divided  into 
waDosi^  and  planted  with  poplara,  and  other 
trees  of  stinted  growth^  extends^  beyond  the 
ditch  without  the  walls,  all  around  the  cityj 
«nd  separates  it  from  the  fauxbouigs. 

l!1ie  best  idea  that  I  can  give  you  of  the  .ap« 
pearance  of  Vienna  is^  for  you  to  imagine  that  the 
buildings  surrounding  the  Regent's  park  (whidh 
latter  is  of  about  the  same  extent,  as  the  spaoe 
I  am  going  to  include)  form  those  facing  the 
broad  spaoe  I  have  described;  and  that  in  front 
of  those  buUdings^  which  by  the  way  I  may 
remaiky  are^  with  perhaps  ten  qt  twelve  esxr 
ceptions^  &r  more  splendid  structures  thaii 
those  in  front  of  the  Vienna  fauxbourgs^  you 
leave  a  space  of  from  one  hundred  and  filly 
to  three  hundred  yards  vacant.  Within  this 
cirde,  you  are  to  form  a  broad  ditch,  withoul; 
water,  but  with  a  wide  Macadamised  carriage 
and  footway,  planted  on .  each  side  with  taU 
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Lombardy  poplai^ ^  and  ornamented  with  flowers 
gardens*  Carriages  with  gaily-dressed  people, 
are  to  be  seen  drivings  and  horsemen  prancing 
along  the  avenue,  and  pedestrians  o^.eacb  side. 
Immediately  beyond  this  ditch,  you  have,  to 
raise  a  wall  about  a  hundred  feet  high,- with 
bastions,  forming  a  regukr  fortification.  On 
the  top  of  this  wall,  to  which  you  are  to  have  a 
parapet  three  feet  high,  you  mui$t  also  have -a 
broad  boulevard-Uke  promenade  on  which  you 
are  also  to  plant  trees,  and  to  people  with.&r 
shionably-dressed  persons  of  both  sexes.  With- 
in the  walls,  you  are  to  rear  a  city,  with  hilge 
palaces  and  houses,  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent and  richly  Gothic  cathedrals  in  the  world, 
and  thirty  other  churches  and  chapels.  You 
must  leave  also  four  or  five  open  placies, 
none  so  large  as  Waterloo-place,  for  the  graven 
—  the  Hohe  market — the  Judin  platz-^the 
Freyung,  &c.  Nearly  all  of  these  must  be 
adorned  by  some  monument  or  fountain  in 
the  centre,  with  plain  houses,  rising  six .  or 
eight  stories  on  all  sides.  You  must  then 
have  huge  barracks,  some  of  which  were  fqarr 
marly  monasteries ;  two  theatres — all  the  cen- 
tral public  offices  of  the  empire,  and  several 
public  museums;  a  stock  exchange,  crowded 
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ulrith  sharp  calculating  gamblers ;  cli£§s^  liot 
much  like  those  in ,  Paris^  but  with  numerous 
fiequenters^  sipping  ^  coffee^  lemonade^  &c*^ 
aand  playing  billiards  or  cards^  and  reading 
newspapers;  restaurateurs^  nearly  resemUing 
those  of  the  French  capital ;  several  large  ho* 
tek  which  must  be  neither  English^  French^ 
Italian^  nor  German^  but  something  made  up 
of  the  three  latter^  and  at  all  times  nearly  filled 
with  strangers^  and  with  at  least  a  dozen  hand- 
sbme  carriages  in  the  court-yard^  and  two  or 
three  driving  or  leaving  the  port-cocher;  shops 
folly  as  dashing  as  those  of  London;  a  garden 
Hith  trees^  s^d  a  temple^  with  bands  of  music^ 
tfnd  cafes  for  the  people^s  amusement ;  streets 
ds  thronged  but  not  half  as  wide^  as  the  Strand^ 
tirith  carriages  driving  to  and  fro  vtdth  furious 
rapidity^  regardless  of  the  lives  of  pedestrians ; 
and  then  soldiers  posted  here  and  there  as 
policemen^  must  all  be  added  to  animate  and 
p^ple  this  dty  within  the  walls.  You  must 
then  have  several  gates  through  these  walb^ 
and  bridges  over  the  ditch ;  through  and  over 
tyoth  iflrhich^  there  must  be  a  never-ceasing 
stream  of  people  on  foot^  on  horseback^  or  in 
carriages^  passing  to  and  from  the  fauxboturgs. 
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Thft  fatter  must  have  ftereni  puUic  gardem 
ioorilie  pnblie  us^  especmlly  on  Bondafs^  witfx 
restaurants  and  cafes,  and  o&er  ^hoes  of 
recreation;  ^nd  tiie  whole  snnoimded  by  an 
eiicusive  waHy  that  none  may  enter  wifhoat 
file  cdbservaooe  of  the  donanieiis  and  police* 
!Ilien  add  an  immense  paik,  a  Prada,  or  Pra-f 
ter^  ivkh  woods^  and  avenues  planted  -witfi 
chestnuts^ and  oaks^and  other  aristocratic trees^ 
for  file  nobility  and  gentry  to  ride  in  carriages^ 
and  on  horseback ;  and  side  pafiis  f (^  fiie  se^ 
cond  and  lower  classes  to  walk  and  to  gaze  on 
their  more  elevated  fellow-creatures.  In  winter^ 
you  must  crowd  the  nobility  and.gc^itry  in 
fildr  palaces  wifiiin  fiie  dty^  and  send  them  in 
summer  to  their  chateaux,  and  parks,  and  serfii 
in  the  country*  A  few,  as  the  Princes 
Schwartsenbuig,  Lichtenstein,  and  Esterhazy^ 
may  be  allowed  two  palaces  each,  besides  their 
(bountry  chateaux :  that  is,  one  in  the  city,  and 
dne  with  an  immense  garden,  the  meeting  place 
of  lovers,  in  the  fauxbourgs.  But,  as  a  genera} 
rule,  you  must  send  all  you  possibly  can,  that 
is  not  noble,  to  the  &uxbourgs,  as  the  city  wilt 
only  lodge  about  60,000  persons,  not  including 
the  ^oldi^rs  4n  barracks,  nor  the  horses  in' 
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(rtaUes;  vHule  nune  than  SOOflOO  besides  inva« 
fids^  soldiers^aiid  hwses  find  habitations  in  the 
fuixboiiigs. 

In  the  latt^  there  are  sevenJ  public  instil 
tndoos;  four  theatres;  liiirty  chutrehes^.most  of 
triiieh  have  tawersy  or  turrets^  very  much  in 
the  oriental  style^  particularly  that  of  St.  Kar^ 
which  resembles  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  in 
Constantinople.  The  foregoing  sketch,  gi^g 
the  population^  who  are  generally  weU-dressed 
and  well-looking,  a  good  sprinkling  of  soldiers 
in  white  uniforms  and  black  gsdters;  of  priests, 
with  black  cassocks  and  white  belts;  of  friars, 
with  dust-brown  habits,  imd  heads  uncowled ; 
of  some  hundreds  of  Jews,  deaner  than  they 
gen»*ally  are  in  Germany ;  of  an  intrusion^  now 
and  tiien,  of  several  bands  of  Hungarian  serfs, 
of  Turks,  Armenians,  Servians,  Croats,  Tjnro- 
leans,  and  Milanese,  and  you  will  have  as 
correct  a  panorama-view  of  Vienna  and  its  in- 
habitants, as  I  can  draw  for  you. 

Mr.  Russel,  in  his  very  entertaining  tour,  but, 
as  regards  Austria,  containing  not  sufficiently 
well-considered  observations,  says,  "Vienna  is 
no  longer  a  fortified  city :  promenading  is  the 
only  purpose  to  which  the  fortifications  are 
apphed.^^     Now,  although  the  terraces  within 
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tlie  parapets  of  the  fortifications^  form^  perhaps^ 
a  more  splendid  promenade  than  that  of. any 
capital  in  Europe,  yet,  Vienna  is  regularly  and 
strongly  fortified.  Not  that  it  could,  from  its 
position,  withstand  for  ten  days  a  formidable 
siege,  made  by  a  foreign  enemy ;  but,  as  a  lead- 
ing Austrian  statesman  said  to  me,  on  mention- 
ing my  surprise  that  the  fortifications  were  not 
levelled,  and  converted  into  boulevards,  as  in 
Paris  (in  order  to  give  more  breadth,  airiness, 
and  splendour  to  Viexma),  "  they  are  not  kept 
up  with  the  idea  of  being  proof  against  foreign 
attack,  but,  in  the  possible  event  of  insui"" 
rection,  to  overawe  the  populous  suburbs*^ 
What  absurdity !  if  the  340,000  inhabitants  of 
the  suburbs  were  to  revolt,  they  would  starve 
the  60,000  nobles  and  shopkeepers  within  the 
fortifications,  into  submission  or  death,  in  less 
than  a  fortnight. 
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STREETS  AND  SHOPS. 

I  HAVE  Sftid  the  city  woiild  only  lodge  about 

sixty  thousand  souls^  besides  horses*    During 

<the  day^  and  half  the  nighty  there  would  seem 

jtD  be  tfaxice  that  number  within  the  walls ;  and^ 

:taldng  all  the  streets  tc^ether,  there  is  not  in 

H)ne  of  them^  for  a  hundred  yards  in  length,  a 

space  as  broad  as  half  the  width  of  Piccadilly :  all 

.the  others  are  scarcely  wide  enough  for  one 

■coach  to  pass  another.    Yet,  in  no  other  town  on 

earth,  is  there  so  many  carriages  of  aU  kinds; 

such  furious,  never-ceasing  driving.    The  coach- 

:men  never  give  the  least  attention  to  those  on 

foot;  and  you  every  mo;nent  see  the  people, 

.men,  .women,- and  children,  flying  from  one 

jside  to  the  other,  as  the  geese  and  pigs  did. 
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when  John  Cfflpin's  horse  ran  away  with  that 
renowned  citizen.  This  is  not  all  the  danger  that 
pedestrians  have  to  encounter ;  for^  as  dose  to 
the  walls  as  they  can  roll^  you  are  perpetually 
met,  or  followed,  or  crossed,  by  giant-whed- 
barrows,  pushed  forward  at  a  rapid  sort  of  trot, 
by  Herculean-made  fellows,  or  by  women  of 
Amazonian  dimensions.  The  pushers  of  these 
loaded  or  empty  yehieles,  are  equally  careless 
of  what  is  before  them,  as  the  coachmen.  Then 
come  the  waggoners,  hishing  their  horses,  to 
get  along,  or  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Into  the 
city  they  must  come,  for  they  carry  all  the 
good  things  of  this  and  other  lands,  to  minister 
to  the  appetites,  pleasures,  feshions,  or  other 
wants  and  fismcies  of  Vienna.  In  escaping  firom 
coaches,  waggons,  and  wheelbarrows,  you  are 
again  to  guard  stumbling  over  the  piles  of 
wood,  which  men  and  women  are  cutting  ih 
the  streets,  and  against  the  axes  which  those 
cleavers  are  perpetually  swinging  over  their 
heads. 

Notwithstanding  aU  these  formidable  inter- 
Tuptions,  and  never-ceasing  tumtilt,  the  streets 
*are  crowded  with  people  on  foot,  all  of  whoii^ 
^vto'the  poorest  Jews  in  &dr  national  gaa^ 
ment^  are  welt  dad^  knd  ]no9lt>f  &em 


«bly  diessed:  a  few  kalf-naked  Bohenuaas^ 
now  and  then  seen^  in  some  corner^  where  they 
can  take  advantage  of  not  bdbog  in.  aght  of  a 
policeman^  to-  beg  a  kreutzer^  and  the  wretched 
seilisy  who  come  in  drivuig  the  Hungarian  wag* 
gona^  being  the  only  exception*  .  In  shorty  no 
town  on  earth  exhibits  such  an  appearance  of 
pec^le  living  amidst  plenty^  such  an  absence  of 
vneasg  classes,  and  of  any  thing  that  can  repre- 
sent poverty.  The  hackney-coaches  are  as 
neaty  dean^  and  showy^  all  but  the  number^  as 
private  carriages ;  the  horses  are  generally  in  eX'- 
oellent  condition.  The  shops^  although  in  such 
narrow  streets^  an^  most  of  which  have  signs^ 
with  painting  abnost  worthy  of  museums^  are 
as  dashing  as  those  of  London  or  Paris.  Those 
which  exhibit  jewellery^  porcelain,  and  Bohe- 
mian glass,  are  especially  briUiant.  The  cut, 
engraved,  and  coloured  glass,  of  Bohemia  is 
tinequalled.  The  purest  crystal  in  all  forms> 
eut  with  astonishing  ingenuity,  and  often  with 
as  many  colours  as  the  kaleidoscope  represents, 
and  as  fancifully  burnt  transparently  in,  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  glass-shops  in  the  richest  variety. 
Silk$^  merinos,  Thibets,  the  finest  cloths,,  cot- 
tons, muslins,,  clocks,  watches,  confections^ 
drugs^  cutlery,  groceries,  and.  china,  have .  aU 
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respeotive  shonvy  diqihys  to  tempt  piitw 
ic^liBsers* 

The  booksellers'  and  pichire  shops  ut  nuN 
merous  and  large.  Besides  all  the  literatore  of 
every  state  in  Germany^  yoa  may  akofind  neaiiy 
every  pc^nlar  book^  and  the  principal  esj^i^ 
vinga  published  in  England  or  France. 

With  all  this  abundance— with  the  aotudly 
well-known  wealth  of  the  inhabitants^  it  seems 
nnaocountable  that  they  should  reside^  crowded 
tier  over  tier  in  eight  or  ten  layers^  witidn 
houses  as  high  as  those  in  old  Edinburgh ;  and^ 
whenever  they  stir  out,  if  they  venture  on  foot^ 
at  the  risk  every  instant  of  b^ing  crushed  in  the 
Streets.  The  suburbs  offer  the  finest  situations 
imaginable.  Some  of  the  streets,  p^ticularly 
that  leading  to  the  Prater,  are  wider  than  PkB* 
mall,  and  the  houses  are  generally  much  larger 
than  those  of  London,  having  nearly  all  ^port 
€Ocker,  and  court  within.  Tet,  it  is  considered 
not  fashionable  to  reside  without  the  city-gates  % 
and  this  ^'  do  well  enough'^  sort  of  putting  up 
with  what  has  served  them  for  generations,  is 
remarkably  characteristic  of  the  Austrians. 

Smalt  as  the  space  is,  the  whole  city^  not 
covering  half  as  much  ground  as  the  Regent^ai 
I^k,  the  princes  and  noUes  of  the  empire  have 


Aa  leas  £han  one  huadred  and  twenly^two  huge 
palaces  within  the  i^aOa.  Not  one  eC  the 
.9farecte  in  front  and  rear  of  those  nnadomed 
boildings  is  so  broad  as  FIud]|rer-streety  Weat^ 
muster;  yet  no  streets  in  the  world  are  kqpt 
deaner  thaa  those  of  the  city  of  Yieixiiay  every 
particle  of  dirt  being  actusfly  swept  off  twice  a 
day>  and  nothing  o£b»9ive  to  the  eye  or  nasal 
oigans.  ever  appears.  How  different  from  the 
otherwise  so  agreeable  capital  of  France !  Se- 
veral streets  in  the  suburbs  of  Vieima  are  no^ 
however,  remarkable  for  pleasant  odours^  al* 
though  they  seldom  look  filthy. 

Those  who  are  so  wise  as  to  consider  walk- 
ing salutary,  may  soon  escape  from  the  narrow 
streets  of  Vienna,  by. ascending  the  ramparts 
which  surround  the  town, — the  most  agreeable 
of  promenades,affordingaa  erer-changjug  pan<K 
zama*  Here  you  have  a  view  over  the  bridges^ 
and  along  the  numerous  avenues  leading  to  the 
several  fauxbourgs,  of  a  perpetual  stream  of  car- 
riages, — ^persons  on  horseback  and  pedestrians^ 
of  all  ages  and  sexes,  dad  in  the  moat  brilliant 
and  the  most  grave  colours.  You  have  in  front 
th€  edifices  of  the  suburbs,mthnume«.us  spires, 
turrets^  and  domes,  facing  the  dty,  and  sufE-* 
dently  distant  to  be  remarkably  pisturesque  in 
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the  perspective.  In  the  western  back-ground^ 
you  have  high  hiUs^  and  all  round  a  country  in 
which  the  landscape  is  diversified  with  woods; 
fields^  white  houses^  and  the  blue  turrets  and 
spires  of  several  churches^  and  a  sky  almost 
perpetually  clear  and  brightly  blue. 

The  ditch  below  you  has  a  fine  avenue,  with 
a  carriage-road,  footpaths,  and  flower-gardens ; 
and,  on  the  open  ground  between  you  and  the 
fauxbourgs  are  groups  of  women  and  children, 
the  former  usually  knitting,  and  the  latter 
engaged  in  a  thousand  different  diversions. 

The  view  is  particularly  striking  when  you 
ascend  from  the  ramparts  to  the  top  of  the 
great  entrance  {Neuer  Thor — one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe),  that  leads  to- the  large  open  space 
which  separates  the  Hof  (court)  garden  from 
the  volks  (people)  garden,  and  then  passing 
through  the  Hof-burg,  or  palace  (much  as 
through  the  court  of  the  Louvre),  to  the  city 
within. 

If  you  walk  round  imtil  you  are  in  view  of 
Leopoldstadt,  you  observe,  on  the  arm  of  the 
Danube  that  fl!ows  beneath  you,  a  great  number 
of  immense  roughly-constructed  boats,  untarred 
and  unpainted,  loaded  with  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Danube. 
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These  river  craft  haye  actually  laige  warehooaes^ 
with  angular  roof s^  built  within  them^  for  storing 
the  merchandise  they  carry.  The  bridges  over 
this  brandi  of  the  river  are  thronged  and  ani- 
mated with  carriages  and  pedestrians  passing  to 
and  £ro.  In  every  direction  round  Vienna,  but 
especially,  in  tiie  Prater  and  Augarten^  you 
have  delightful  rides  and  promenades^  to  which 
I  must  lead  you  on  a  future  occasion^  as  you 
wiU  probably  find  this  letter  already  fuffidently 
long. 
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THE    INNS. 

In  Austria  the  inns  are,  by  many,  considered 
inferior  to  those  of  North  Germany.  We  have 
not  found  them  altogether  so.  At  Salzburg, 
the  young  landlady  of  the  ^^  Drey  Allirten/' 
gave  us  the  names  of  the  hotels  her  good  man 
corresponded  with ;  and  we  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed in  her  recommendations.  But,  not 
being  able  to  reach  the  town  we  proposed  stop- 
ping at  the  first  night,  we  halted  at  the  post- 
house  of  a  village,  called  Voeckla-bruck ;  that 
is,  the  bridge  on  the  river  Voeckla.  All  over 
Germany,  when  you  find  the  name  of  a  place 
terminated  by  bruck,  you  may  be  sure  a  river 
flows  through,  or  close  to  it. 

The  post-house  of  Voeckla-bruck  appeared 
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to  have  been  an  old  Schloss,  or  baronial  castle» 
Its  enormonsly  thick  walls^  gathered  into  Gothie 
arches  over  every  one  of  its  apartments^  formed 
the  roof  above^  supporting  the  floor  of  tha 
3iext  story^  and  so  on  to  the  top ;  for;^  in  the 
actual  structure  of  the  buildings  nothing  bat 
the  doors  and  window-fiames  consisted  of  wood^ 
except  in  a  few  rooms,  where  fir  boards  had 
been  laid  over  the  original  stone  floor.  The 
long  cold  passages  were  also  arched  over^  andd 
in  like  manner^  floored  with  stone;  and  th^ 
vWindows  had,  on  the  ground  and  second  stories, 
all  projecting  iron  bars,  guarding  them  in  front. 
.  We  *were  led,  by  a  very  handsome  diiao^ber- 
maid,  up  a  flight  of  stone  stairs  to  a  door  whicb 
li}t  unlocked  with  a  key  apparently  as  old  asi 
liie  schloss.  All  over  the  country  the  rooms 
at  the  inns  are  locked*  This  seems  rather 
atcange,  as  thefts  are  by  no  means  frequent* 
The  room  into  which  we  were  shown  by  our 
^or  Austrian,  was  a  large,  dreary4ooking  paral- 
Jdogram,  with  an  ardied  roof,  and  two  small 
.windows* 

.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a  huge  stove,  a 
4qpitt]ng-box,  three  chairs,  a  small  narrow  sofii, 
^  midcQe-sized  table  on  one  side  of  the  rpom^ 
asid.  a  smaller  (me  on  th^  other*    On  the  latter 


were  placed  two  oval  dishes^  large  enough  t6 
hold  3.  little  more  than  a  pint  of  water^  and  twa 
glass  bottles^  which  were  afterwards  filled  widi 
that  element.  On  the  wall  above  this  table  hrnig 
a  looking-glass,  about  a  foot  long.  The  tables 
dishes,  bottles,  and  glass,  with  a  couple  of 
snow-white  towels,  formed  the  conveniences 
for  two  persons  to  wash  and  dress.  Tfa]i»B' 
stood,  at  opposite  ends  of  this  chambcsr,  two 
wooden  things,  something  more  than  five  feet 
long,  and  a  Uttle  wider  f^n  an  infant's  criby 
crossed  by  a  board  at  the  head  and  foot,  but 
open  at  the  sides.  In  it  was  placed  a  strai^ir 
mattress,  about  two  feet  in  width,  and'ov^  k 
another  of  the  same  material,  about  afoot  thick 
at  the  head,  but  tapering  like  a  wedge,  until  it 
terminated  in  the  middle  of  the  thing  I  ^m 
describing.  A  floating  sort  of  mattress,  and 
then  a  flat  straw  bolster,  and  then  another 
floating  mattress,  were  successively  piled' ron 
this  building:  then  two  pillows  at  the  head^ 
and  then  a  sheet,  and  then  a  feather^bag,  about 
four  feet  long  by  three  broad,  placed  over  all^ 
completed  the  construction  of  what,  over  all 
Germany,  is  called  a  bed.  In  this  short,  naia- 
row,  high  edifice,  you  are  supposed  to.^ileepy 
with  your  body  making  an  angle  of  nearly  fortjb- 
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five  d^ees  witii  the  horiason^  mxich  in  the  same 
position  aa  the  bodies,  of  those  who  die  'Bt 
SSmikfort 'and  Munich^  .are  lodged  in  .houses 
attached  to  the  oemeteries.  for  some  time  after 
dissolution^  to  avoid  premature  interment^ 

Such  a  room,  fiimished  as  I  have  described,  is 
.vA  the  iiins,  over  all  parts  of  Germany  not  much 
fre^ented  by  foreigners,  being  the  sort  of  lodg« 
iag  considered  proper  for  a  husband  and  wife. 
•In  such  a  bed  yourhead  is  jammed,  unless  yon 
■be  very  low  of  statoi^,  at  one  end,  and  your 
feet  at  the  other,  against  the  boards*    You  feel 
youiself,  from  your  inclined  position,  always 
.as  if  sliding  downwards.    If  you  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  nightmare,  you  will  assuredly  be  so 
in  a  German  bed;  and,  on  sleeping,  find  yourr 
self,  in  spite  of  all  resistance,  as  probably  falling 
•down  from  some  terrific  precipice  into  some 
infernal  gulf,  where  a  legion  of  devils,  in  aU 
demoniac  .shapes,  ai:e  preparing  to  seize  you* 
.The  short  feather-bed  is  supposed  to  be  all  the 
voovmug  necessary;  for  you  have  seldom  any 
•she^s.but  ihe.one  under  you,  and. I  never  saw 
^.blanket  in  Germany.    If  you  move,  the  said 
bag  of  feathers  rolls  off;,  and,  if  you  be  asleep 
at  ihe  .time,  'tis  possible  you  may  dream  of 
being  denuded  by  the  JSsqiumaux,  and  left  to 
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]pemh  in  Osptain  Boss's  oonntry.  BeAmpk 
Ae  neoes«ty  of  remaining  immovable,  wliett 
fai  bed,  is  one  of  the  caoses,  -whioh,  by  k>ng« 
tontanued  habit,  have  rendered  the  peopk  not 
so  restless  as  those  oi  other  comitries. 

If  you  do  not  spes^  Gterman,  and  if  yofa  do 
not  carry  akmg  ivith  yon  your  own  sheets,  yOU 
will  be  indeed  wretchedly  lodged  in  respect  ta 
flleeping.  If  you  can  make  the  maid  undei^ 
stand  you,  she  is  astonished  at  what  she  con- 
siders your  barbarity,  in  wishing  to  demdUA 
tiiie  lofty  edifice  she  so  caiefuUy  constructed; 
and  she  may  probably  run  off^  taking  you  for 
some  Goth,  of  whom  she  has  heard  in  ah  cii 
baOad.  You  had,  therefore,  better  ask  for  a 
couple  6f  sheets,  which,  the  moment  you  are 
understood,  will  never  be  refused ;  and,  afbor 
you  bid  the  hammer  twidcheH  (chambermaid) 
and  the  kelner  or  kelnerin  (male  or  female 
servants)  gute  nacht,  then  set  about  reducing 
the  beds  to  a  level.  If  you  be  a  maxried  man^ 
jdace  the  side,  not  the  end,  of  one  bed,  dose  to 
tiie  >roU,  which  ^  {bim  one  ^a«d  i«ainst  ilM 
coverings  rolling  off.  Then,  place  the  other 
l^ed  close  beside  it ;  tiius  making  one  suffidend]^ 
large  and  wide  bed  out  of  two.  '  llirow  out  of 
both  the   two   floating   mattresses,  also  tiie 
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wedge-Kke  one,  and  pillows,  fearing  nodung 
imt  the  straw  paUiasses*  Across  these^  place 
the  soft  mattresses ;  and  then,  as  your  wife  or 
wife's  maid  will  either  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
needles  and  thread,  let  them  stitch  every  two 
sheets  into  one,  and  the  sides  of  the  feather* 
hags  also  together,  by  which  means,  alter 
arranging  pillows  and  sheets  properly,  on  this 
united  bed,  you  may  repose  with  great  comfort ; 
that  is,  with  your  head  to  the  wall,  and  your 
body  extending  across  both  beds  made  into 
one,  of  which  the  head  and  foot  boards  of  both 
form  the  sides.  It  was  thus  we  managed  at 
VoecMa-bruck,  and  that  we  had  often  mam^ed 
before  in  north  and  central  Germany.  Batchelor 
trarellers  must  manage  as  they  can;  but,  I  would 
advise  them,  if  the  floor  be  clean,  to  take  out 
all  the  mattresses,  and  arrange  them  in  the 
most  easy  way  to  lie  upon,  in  one  comer  of  the 
room. 

We  had  no  reason,  however,  to  complain  of 
any  thing  else  at  our  country  inn.  They  gave 
us  excellent  baked  trout,  potatoes  smoking  hot, 
and,  as  we  desired,  boiled  in  their  skins ;  beef- 
steaks ;  fried  chicken,  which  is  a  national  dish^ 
especially  at  Vienna;  and  excellent  soiq>,  bread, 
butter,  &c.    At  Linz,  our  host  of  the  ^^  OoldeA 
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Camiori'* ' sefrved  us  well;  and  we  had  beds 
made  up  lor  vls  in  the.  ttianner  we  directed." 
The  head-waiter  recommended  us  to  stop  a'C 
the  ^^  Golden  Lion/^  (every  sign  is  almost  in- 
variably golden  something,  in  Austria)^  St. 
Podten,  ^^  for/*  said  he^  *^  all  the  great  nobles 
put  up  there,  being  exactly  a  good  day^s  jour*- 
ney  from  hence;  and,  besides,  I  am  gcring  to 
be  married  to  the  widow  that  keeps  it.*^  On 
arriving  at  the  said  inn,  we  were  received  by 
the  widow,  who  had  once  been  handsome;  but 
her  daughter,  a  fine  fiair  marriageable  ^I, 
seemed  the  proper  age  and  match  for  the 
waiter  of  the  ^^  Golden  Cannon/*  '^  So,^ 
thought  I,  "  there  are  matches  of  convenience 
in. Austria,  as  well  as  in  France  and  England.** 
All  we  required  at  this  hotel  (which  was  also 
schloss^like  in  its  architecture),  was  good,  ex- 
cept the  beds,  which  required  a  similar  trans- 
formation to  those  of  Voeckla-bruck. 

The  houses  in  many  German  towns,  particu- 
larly in  new  streets,  are  magnificent  buildings, 
that  seem  constructed  as  if  the  inhabitants 
were  to  live  on  the  outside,  in  order  to  admire 
the  edifices  they  have  erected;  for,  strictly^ 
spejaking,  they  are  destitute  of  the  interior 
comforts  which    we   consider    so    essential : 


of  thesei  good  beds  are  what  we  fe^l  more 
disaj^inted  and  surprbed  at  being  so  rardy 
met  with^  than  any  of  the  other  articles  of 
fomiture,  which  are>  in  England  especiallyj 
dfsemed  indispensable.  Carpets  are  scarc^y 
ever  seen;  and^  instead  of  open  fireplaces^  yoo 
haye^  in  every  room^  stoves  which  suffocate  you 
with  a  close^  heated  atmosphere,  -  which  you 
have  no>  means  of  tempering,  but  by  the  dan- 
gerous experiment  of  letting,  a  stream  of  cold 
sdr  into,  the  room,  or  having  no  fire  at  all.  In 
France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  good  beds  are 
foimd  in  every  house,  although  the  Dutch  have 
som^lMng  of  the  German  propensity  of  heap* 
ing  mattresses  and  feather-bags  over  each  other* 
Carpets  are,  it  is  true,  rare  in  France,  except 
lately  in  Paris,  and  in  those  towns  visited  in 
Swarms  by  the  EngHsh ;  but  there,  again,  you 
have  a  rich  display  of  mirrors,  clocks,  chimney* 
ornaments,  lamps,  candelabras,  marble  and  ma- 
hogany tables,-  sofas,  fauteuils,  and  so  forth. 
In  Gennany,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  the 
houses  of  the  very  first  families  in  the  capitals^ 
aAd  in  those  of  the  rich  merchants  at  Frank- 
igjfrt,  Leipzig,  Mayence,  and  Hamburgh  ti^ 
tooms  are  all  furnished  in  a  strikingly  meagre 
fttyle«    At  Munichi  we^  found  them,  better  sup* 
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p}ied  than  in  mok^  other  towns*  In  Yienns^ 
the  hotels  are  considered  unworthy  of  8o  popn^ 
)ous  and  rich  a  city.  They  do  not  exactly 
^erve  this  dbarge.  In  appearance^  they  have 
not  mnch  that  is  prepossessing.  The  Golden 
Lamb^  in  Leopoldstadt^  is  a  magnificent  bmld* 
ing ;  but  then  it  is  not  in  the  city;  consequently^ 
second-rate.  In  the  city^  again^  they  arv 
nearly  all  in  the  most  noisy  streets  on  earthy 
especially  the  karnthner  gasse^  in  whidi  are 
the  hotels  most  frequented  by  foreignars. 
Scarcely  any  of  tiie  hotels  hare  decent  en^ 
trances^  exc^t  the  ^^  Kaiserin  von  Oesterreich/^ 
In  aU,  the  charges  for  rooms,  and  every  thing 
they  provide,  are  extravagantly  high;  slxjA^ 
although  every  eataUe  and  drinkable  article^ 
except  perhaps  fish,  is  abundant  in  the  marked 
and  dieaper  than  at  Paris,  we  have  found  the 
expense  of  living  at  least  a  tlurd  higher.  At 
the  same  time,  we  do  not  believe  that  at  our 
hotel,  the  ^^  Kaiserin  von  OesterreieK^  (Empress 
of  Austria),  they  make  us,  as  they  do.  the 
English  in  France  and  Italy,  pay  more  thaa 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  We  have  quidi: 
attendance,  and  £Eur  cookrary.  The  rooma^ 
linen^  beds,  fomiture,  are  ronarkably  ckan; 
the  parquet^  cnt  cak  flfxir,  iar  polished,  like  those 
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of  Paris;  but,  aldiough  cold  weather  is  ap* 
proaohingy  there  is  no  idea  of  having  carpets. 
Vienna  is  said  to  be  very  generally  infested  by 
tiiose  little  chocolate-coloured  gentry^  which^  in 
the  depdi  of  night,  leave  their  lurking-places^ 
to  bleed  all  who  are  snoring^  or  more  silently 
reposing  beneath  feather-bags^  sheets^  or  wad- 
ded coverlets.* 

There  are^  I  believe^  few  hotels  in  the  city 
or  suburbs^  free  from  those  poisonous  and  dis- 
gusting insects  j  hut,  by  taking  great  care  in 
r^[ard  to  beds^  and  sheets^  we  have  scarcely 
experienced  more  than  the  show  of  an  attack. 

•  Cotton>  wadded  between  a  piece  each  of  cotton  and 
coloured  silk,  in  breadth  three  feet,  and  in  length  five,  has^ 
where  yon  find  the  best  beds,  been  substituted  in  place  of 
the  ftatbei^Mg,  to  corer  you.  Yon  aaay,  however,  have 
Ibft  latter  in  addition. 
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LIVING   ABROAD. 

From  all  I  observe  in  the  markets^  I  am 
persuaded  tliat^  with  a  little  management^  and 
especially  by  renting,  unfurnished,  one  of  the 
large,  clean  suit  of  apartments  in  the  superb 
Prater-street,  Leopoldstadt,  which  is  much 
the  same  as  the  Avenue  de  Neuillyj  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  Paris,  a  family  may  live,  ex^en 
in  a  stylish  way,  cheaper  in  Vienna,  than  in 
any  other  lai^e  capital.  House-rent  is  not  so 
high  as  in  Paris;  servants'  wages  much  less; 
furniture  still  cheaper;  and  a  pair  of  excellent 
Hungarian  carriage-horses,  worth,  for  daily  use 
in  this  country,  a  dozen  of  EngUsh  high-breds, 
may  be  bought  for  about  twenty  pounds  each ; 
the  keep  of  both  will  cost  about  thirty  pounds 
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a  year.     Excellently-built  carriages,  as  hand- 
some as  any  constructed  in  Long-acre,   cost 
about  one-third  what  you  are   asked  at  that 
.renowned  and  exorbitant  London  manufactory. 
I  am  not,  however,   anxious  to  tempt  my 
fellow-subjects  to  Vienna,  by  telling  them  how 
cheaply  they  may  live  in  one  of  the  gayest,  if 
it  be  not,  indeed,  the  very  gayest  of  capitals.    I 
far  more  anxiously  wish  them  to  remain  in  their 
own,  and  not  to  fly  in  swarms,  to  the  discredit 
of  our  nation,  to  other  countries.     But,  before 
we  can  cure  the  mania  for  absenteeism,  for  ne- 
glecting the  solid  means  of  enjoynxent  possessed 
at  home,  we  must  change  many  things  of  which 
England  has  no  reason  to  be  proud ;  we  must 
reform  our  social  state  as  well  as  our  Jaws, — the 
expensive  administration  of  our  Courts,  and  that 
.abomination  of  our  land,  the  authority  usurped 
by  the  attorneys;  we  must  legislate  so  that 
those   articles  lyhich   so  greatly  increase  the 
necessary  expense  of  maintaining  life,  be  taxed 
less    and  produced  cheaper,    and  in  greater 
,  abundance.    We  must  improve  our  system  of 
public  and  private  instruction ;  we  must  scout 
from  society  and  the  power  of  legislation,  all 
those  doleful  canting  law-makers,  who  wish  to 
-prevent  our  honest  citizens  enjoying,  after  their 
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devotions^  on  the  only  day  m  seven. oniflack 
&ey  C8tn  rest  from  th^  labours,  those  karmiess 
Mnvsements  which  gladden  tibe  heart  in  a& 
eonntries  but  Great  Britain.  We  Hinst  in  high^ 
or  rather  rich  hfe,  have  less  ost^itation,  and 
more  liberality  in  the  social  state,  before  we 
can  maktt  Ekigland  again,  in  1^  true  sense  ^ 
the  meaning,  that  merry  M  Emgland  she  was, 
at  a  period  when  her  means  of  being  fnerry, 
were  few,  in  comparison  to  h^  present  ifl- 
distributed  abundance* 

We  are  in  a  position  to  become  the  happiest, 
the  most-to-be-sought-after,  country  cm  earth. 
We  have  riohes,  we  have  a  great  share  of 
intelligence, — ^we  have  public  parks ;  we  have 
also  watering-places,  especially  those  on  the 
sea-ooasts,  of  great  attraction  and  beauty.  Bot 
we  do  not  seem  to  understand  how  to  be 
happy  I  and  we  fly  abroad  in  pursuit  of  what 
we  do  not  understand.  What^  for  example,  has 
Boulogne,  in  comparison  with  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  or  Hastings,  in  natural  beauty?  Hie 
Etieedom  of  the  social  position  in  France,  seems 
to  me  the  only  possible  attraction ;  certainly 
not  novelty,  for  few  English  people  know 
much  of  their  own  country. 

Foreigners  gcMrally  canrokar  tiiat  we  ave 
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a  Tery  ridi  nation,  but  that  in  some  w«y  or 
other  we  do  not  possess  those  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment whidi  ane  agreeable  to  us ;  and  that  all 
who  can  escape  from  the  foggy  climate  and 
stupid  society  of  j^igland^  fly  to  the  continent 
in  quest  of  natural  beanties  and  artificial  charms, 
Hiib  idea  is  very  flattering  to  them,  especi- 
ally to  tiie  national  vanity  of  all  Frenchmen. 
Englishmen  again  believe  that  the  French  are 
happy  to  see  them,  as  John  Bull  spends  so 
much  money  in  France.*   Thiaris  a  false  osten- 
tations idea.    AU  but  the  innkeepers,  lodgii^- 
hoose  letters  and  shopkeepers,  detest  our  pre- 
sence, as  residents.    EngUsh  femilics  scarcely 
ever  get  into  good  French  society.   They  some- 
times &ncy  tSiey  do,  when  they  only  mix  with 
designing  female  intrig4mtes  and  chevaliers  ^in-- 
dusttie^  with  liie  assumed  titles  of  barons  and 
bavonessess,  counts  and  countesses,  and  who 
flatter  English  mothers  and  English  daughters 
too  frequently  with  success^  in  order  to  feed  on 
them,  or  to  swindle  them  out  of  their  money, 

*  Bf  the  poGce  returns,  it  appeais  tliat  taking  the  av€« 
xage  of  five  years,  there  are  more  than  50,000  English 
always  in  France.  If  each  spends  100^.  per  annum,  the 
whole  must  draw  5/)0O,O00f.  a  year  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

F  2 
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by  almost  invariably  disgraceful  And  unhappy 
marriages. 

French  families  of  respectable  standing  say 
they  are  very  much  incouvenienced  by  the 
residence  of  an  English  ;inultitude  in  Paris, 
who  raise  the  rents  of  houses,  and  ,the  price 
of  necessaries  and  luxuries.  It  is  ,true  jthat 
increased  demand,  long  contkiued,  will  always, 
by  being  the  cause  of  multiplying  the  production 
of  commodities,  bring  prices  .to  their  natund 
level;  but  the  French  never  consider  this,  and 
always  tell  you  that  the  great  expense  of  living 
in  Paris  is  occasioned  by  the  rich  English,  who 
pay  any  price  the  French  people  ;choose  to 
ask.* 

In  Germany,  they  do  not  entertain  the  same 
ideas.  English  residents  may,  'by  being  once 
introduced,  not  only  associate  with  the  most 
respectable  families,  but  enjoy  the  most  friendly 
and  sincere  intercoxirse  with  them.  .Nor  can 
there  be  a  greater  error  than  to  say,  because 
the  Germans  make  few  professions,  that  they 
are  cold  and  indifferent:  far  otherwise;  they 
fieel  sincerely  what  they  say,  and  it  will  go 

*  Last  winter  we  have  heard  them  go  much  further, 
saying,  "You  also  spoil  our  charming  climate,  by  your 
abominable  custom  of  burning  coal. 
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indeed  hard  with  them  to  estrange  the  regard 
they  once  form.  They,  at  the  same  time,  expect 
the  same  fidelity  and  truth  from  others ;  parti- 
cularly from  the  English,  whom  they  esteem 
more  than  they  do  all  other  people. 

In  Germany,  there  are  not,  however,  many 
English  residents,  and  these  consist  only  of 
persons  engaged  commercially  in  large  trading 
towns,  and  a  few  families  who  have  resorted  to 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their 
children  in  a  cheap  country. 

A  remarkably  intelligent  German  lady,  with 
whom  my  wife  formed  a  most  agreeable  friend- 
ship, on  one  day  alluding  to  the  circumstance 
of  so  many  English  families  residing  abroad, 
thousands  of  whom  had  actually  no  home  in 
England,  said,  "  I  cannot  comprehend  the  pos- 
sibility of  voluntary  expatriation.  Those  who 
are  sufficiently  rich  may  naturally  enough  travel 
to  see  other  countries ;  but  to  abandon  one^s 
native  land — oh !  oh ! — ^twould  break  my  heart 
to  think  of  doing  so.^^ 
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THE    CORONATION. 

The  courts  nobility^  and  diplomatic  corp3^ 
have  all  left  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  a 
fortnight  since^  for  the  capital  of  Bohemia. 
Thousands  have  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many to  Prague ;  and^  now  that  the  emperor 
has  been  crowned  king  of  Bohemia^  I  find  that 
I  know  more  about  that  solemn  and  pompous 
ceremony^  than  any  of  those  who^  as  the  French 
say^  assisted  at  the  coronation. 

Ever  since  intermarriages  gave  the  hereditary 
sovereignties  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  to  the 
dukes  of  Austria,  the  coronations  of  the  latter, 
at  Possoni,  as  King  of  Hungary,  and  at  Prag 
(Prague),  as  King  of  Bohemia,  have  been  so- 
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with  aa  extraordinary  formal  gran- 
deur,  considered  as  especially  appertaining  to 
the  honse  of  Hapsbiurg. 

The  present  emperor,  Ferdinand  the  Firsts 
was  crowned  Emg  oi  Hungary  daring  his 
fatther's  lifetime  in  1830)  five  years  before  hia 
accesaon  to  the  Imperial  throne.  Great  pre* 
parationa  beiDg  lately  made  at  Prague,  the 
emperor  repaired  thither  with  his  empress, 
daughter  of  the  kte  King  of  Sardinia.  The 
King  and  Queen  of  Saxony^  and  the  ministers 
of  foreign  courts^  with  some  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  foreign  countries,  were  also 
present. 

The  emperor  is  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his 
agie;  and,  although  his  constitution  is  delicate^ 
and  his  person  spare,  he  does  not  look 
older..  The  empress  is  ten  years  younger.  In 
person  she  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  slight 
forms  imaginable^  and  still  retains  her  beauty, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  for  so  deUcately-coii* 
atructed  a  frame. 

The  archdukes  and  dudxesses,  and  other 

branches  of  the  imperial  family^  with  Prince 

and  Princess  Mettemich,  and  other  high  dig- 

■  nharies  erf  the  empire,  accompanied  or  foUowed 

the  emperor  and  his  eonsort.  .. 
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Prague  is  not  only  more  delightfully  situatecL 
than  Vienna;   but  its*  edifices  and  buildingSy- 
generally^  are  quite  equal  in  magnificence  ^  andl 
beauty  of  architecture.    The  royal  palace^  over- 
looking the  river  and  surrounding  country,  con-- 
tains  about  seven  hundred  apartments.    The 
archbishop's  palace  is-  also  magnificent,  and. 
still  more  superb  in  its  decorations  than  that^of 
royalty.     Tlie  cathedral,  exclusive  of  the  costly 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  fitted  up  for.  the 
recent  ceremony,  is,  after  St.  Stephen's,  the  first 
Gothic  edifice  in  the  empire,  and  even:  superior 
to    the    cathedral  of  Vienna,   in   its.  interior' 
splendour. 

The  drives  and  public  walks,  especially  the 
Landstandisch,  were  crowded  with  thousands: 
of  the  noble  and  fashionable,  who  had  never, 
before  seen  a  city,  to  which  the  names  of 
Jerome  of  Prague,  and  of  Tycho  Brahe,  have- 
lent  a  celebrity  in.  history,  more  lasting  than 
that  of  all  the  princes  and  bishops  who  have 
ever  resided  within  its  palaces,  or  of  all  the 
coronations  that  have  been  solemnized  within 
its  walls. 

An  account  of  this  pompous;  ceremony  wa& 
drawn  up  for  me  by  a  very  wortiiy  acquaintance 
at  Prague,  a  learned  antiquariar.,  wha  considei«d. 
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all  the  minutiae  of  its  formalities  of  such  sacred 
importance^  that  it  would  have  been  a  sort 
of  profanity  to  have  omitted  any  one  observ- 
ance^ of  those  which  were  instituted  in  the 
thirteenth  century^  when  King  and  Saint  Wen- 
zelslaw^  whose  dust  lies  intombed  within  a  large 
chapel  in  the  catthedral,  was  crowned. 

The  style  of  writing  which  my  friend  con- 
sidered befitting  the  subject^  differs  very  little 
from  that  of  Martin  Luther's  Bible ;  and,  as  it 
may  be  a  curiosity  to  show  to  your  lovers  of 
ancient  usages,  I  will  translate  it  as  literally  as  I 
can  into  English.  After  describing  the  splendour 
of  the  royal  dinner  and  ball  (which,  however. 
Was  a  most  stupidly  formal  assemblage),  given 
on  the  previous  Sunday,  my  friend  proceeds — 

'^  The  holy  ceremonies  that  have,  from  olden 
times,  been  performed  on  crowning  the  kings 
of  Bohemia,  have,  on  the  crowning  of  the  Lord's 
anointed.  King  Ferdinand,  the  beloved,  been 
observed  in  the  following  order : 

^^  Already,  early  in  the  morning,  the  assem- 
bled people  thronged  the  royal  city. 

^^  The  cathedral  {domkirche)  was  beforehand 
prepared,  in  the  accustomed  way,  for  everyclass 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  to  take  a  part  in 
tiie  isolemn  ceremony.    There  were  seats  placed 
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in  a  circfolar  form  all  raund,  ornamented  in 
a  costly  manner^  and  raised  in  rows  above 
one  another.  Above  tiiese,  were  {daces  elevated 
and  decked  with  rich  tapestry  of  red  and  gold 
doth,  and  having  seats  for  the  most  high,  and 
high  lords  of  the  land  to  sit  in.  The  walls  and 
the  pillars  were  decked,  and  all  the  floor  covered 
with  red  and  scarlet  doth.  Near  the  high  altar 
stood  the  royal  oratory^  decked  with  gold  dofh, 
and  behind  it  was  the  royal  chair^  Ekewiae 
ornamented  with  doth  of  gold,  and  witih  a 
canopy  {thron^himmet),  having  curtains  hangi]^ 
down  on  both  sides  of  the  red  doth. 

^^On  the  right  and  on  the  left;  there  were 
tabourets,  covered  with  red  and  gold  doth^  for 
those  who  were  to  as^st  at  the  king's  csrowning. 

'^  In  the  evlingelical  (the  ardibishop's)  side  of 
the  churdi  there  was  the  throne,  for  enthroning 
the  king,  decked  with  gold  drapery.  Behind 
the  high  altar,  there  was  a  table,  on  a  kvel  with 
the  little  altar,  covered  widi  rich  gold  doth^ 
and  thereon  lay  the  silver  dishes,  with  the 
anointmg  oil,  and  the  cotton  wool,  and  the  sal^ 
tod  the  napkins,  and  all  that  was  needfal  for 
the  anointing  of  the  king. 

^^At  the  sixth  hour  in  the  xncnming;^  the 
imperial  and  royal  garrison  of  Prague,  alnd  the 
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privil^ed  burger  oorps^  and  the  rt^ment  of 
artillery^  all  with  their  banners  Aying,  and  with 
tiieir  bands  of  music,  and  likewise  the  corpora- 
tions of  the  city,  with  their  flags  and  their 
bands  of  music^  assembled  in  the  great  parade 
place ;  and  all  the  belts  of  the  towers  and  of 
the  steeples  tfaea  b^an  to  ring^  and  all  the 
gates  (tf  the  city  were  closed,  and  not  to  be 
opened  until  after  the  crowning.  And  the  king 
jrode  at  the  time  before  all  his  royal  army,  and 
before  his  people,  who  all  formed  a  line  after- 
wards, all  the  way  from  the  royal  palace  to  the 
cathedral. 

^  And  the  sight  of  the  men-at-arms^  and  of 
the  horsemen,  and  the  beauteous  uniforms,  and 
dresses  of  all,  and  the  artillery  with  the  banners, 
and  Hie  music  bands^  was  delightful  to  behold. 

^^  At  seven  o'clock  diere  met  together,  at  the 
palace^  the  chief  officers  of  the  state ;  and  the 
chief  btug-graf  of  Prague,  went  to  8t»  Wen2els- 
Ibw^s  chapel^  the  waUs  of  which  are  of  gold  and 
of  s^ate,  with  the  key  of  the  crown  archives, 
and  the  dean  of  the  cathedral  {d(mi  dechant) 
delivered  over  to  the  chief  burg-graf  the  sword 
of  the  holy  St.  WenzelslaW;,  with  the  royal 
insigiiia,  and  they  were  carried  and  laid  on  a 
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cushion  of  gold  cloth,  and  placed  on  a  table 
below  the  throne. 

^  Then  began  the  procession  to  move  to  the 
cathedral. 

"  First,  came  the  chief  govemo»  of  the  state 
{oberst'IancUhqfmeister)^  carrying  his  staff  of 
office,  on  the  top  of  which  was  the  lion  of 
Bohemia,  which  was  made  of  pure  gold,  and 
standing  upright. 

"  Then  followed  the  chief  burg-graf  of 
Prague  with  the  crown,  which  was  made  of 
scarlet  silk  velvet,  and  decked  with  aU  its 
diamonds. 

^^  Then  came  the  chief  sheriff  (oberstland 
richter)  carrying  the  royal  golden  globe  {reicks 
apfel). 

^^  Then  the  chief  master  of  the  rolls  {oberst^ 
landschreiben)y  carrying  the  sceptre. 

"Then  followed  the  warden  of  the  coronets' 
of  the  nobles,  carrying  the  ^tola  and  girdle ;  and 
with  him  was  the  warden  of  the  knight's  heral- 
dry, carrying  the  mantel. 

"Then  in  the  procession  were  six  royal-im-r 
perial  {konigliche-kaiserliche)  archers,  and  six 
noble  officers  of  the  Hungarian  life-guards.  At 
the  same  time,  came  the  royal-imperial  chamber^> 
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page^  mth  the  sheath  of  the  sword  of  holy  and 
royal  Saint  Wenzelslaw^  and  with  the  holy  and 
royal  saint's  ring^  and  laid  them  both  on  the 
high  altar. 

^^  And,  when  the  hour  that  was  fixed  for  pro- 
ceeding to  the  coronation  struck,  his  royid 
imperial  majesty,  with  the  ordinary  crown 
{haus-krone)  on  his  head,  came  forth  from  the 
royal  apartment  by  the  great  stairs,  and  then 
walked  along  to  the  cathedral,  by  the  way  which 
was  overlayed  with  scarlet  and  white,  and  on 
each  side  of  this  way  there  marched  the  royal 
imperial  soldiers  and  the  privileged  burger 
corps,  and  the  corporations  of  the  city,  all  in 
procession  to  the  cathedral. 

^^And,  foUowing  the  king's  majesty,  there 
were  all  the  royal  imperial  pages ;  and,  as  the 
king  walked  along,  the  burgermastery  the  vtce^ 
hurgermaster,  and  the  six  oldest  magistrates  of 
Prague  supported  the  canopy  of  gold  stuff  cloth 
over  the  king's  royal  head. 

^^  Then  came  the  hereditary  state  office^keepeTf 
and  the  chief  state  officers^  and  the  royal  impe^ 
rial  carver  in  procession  without  any  distinc** 
tion  of  rank. 

.  *^  Then  followed  the  royal  imperial  judges^ 
Then  the  chief  provincial  governor  with  his 
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staff  of  office^  and  the  rojf€il  Bohemian  herald, 
in  his  robes  of  ceremoiiy^  holding  a  white  rod 
upright,  on  the  head  of  which  was  the  Bohe- 
mian lion. 

'^^Then  came  the  chief  land  marshal,  car- 
lying  the  unsheathed  sword  of  the  holy  and 
royal  St.  Wenzelslaw. 

^  There  were  also  oa.  both  sides  of  his  mar 
jesty,  the  ktiights  of  the  golden  Jleece,  wear- 
ing their  great  collars ;  and  walking  outside  of 
the  bearers  of  the  canopy;  and  there  were 
likewise  on  both  sides^  a  troop  of  roifal  impe^ 
rial  archerSf  and  of  rot/al  imperi<d  Hungarian 
Ufe-guardsi  and  then  tiie  royal  imperial  life 
horse-gvardsy  closing  the  rear  of  the  procesMon. 

^  And^  during  the  whole  procession^  the  bells 
aU  rang  merrily,  and  the  military  bands  played, 
and  &e  trumpeters  blew  their  trumpets,  and 
the  standard-bearers  waved  their  biuiners. 

'^  And,  when  the  king's  majesty  entered  the 
cathedral,  the  most  high  reverend  oonsecrator 
sprinkled  the  holy  water  over  his  majesty,  and 
gave  his  majesty  the  holy  cross  of  St.  Wenzel* 
slaw,  which  his  majesty  kissed;  and  then  his 
majesty  entered  St.  WenzelslaVs  chapd,  and 
kneded  down  on  the  cushion  that  was  pre- 
pared for  his  majesty,  and,  after  saying  a  short 
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p»7er,  his  n»jest^  pat  unde  his  ordinwy 
elothes,  and  put  on  liie  oonmation  robes. 

^^  And  then  came  the  most  high  right  re^e^ 
rend  ardibishop^  with  the  assistant  derks  of 
St.  Wenzelada.w's  chapel^  in  procession  to  the 
lugh  altar^  and  repeaAang  a  short  pmyer  aloiid^ 
which  was  accompanied  by  the  trumpets  and 
the  large  drums,  while  the  procession  came  tip 
in  the  following  order : 

^^The  most  high  tight  reverend  arckbiskop, 
and  the  right  reverend  twenty  bishops* 

^^The  most  high  right  reverend  comecratory 
with  the  clerki. 

Then  all  the  priests  of  Prague,  with  silvered 
busts  and  with  four  saints'  images,  followed  by 
pages  carrying  wax  torches. 

^  Then  the  r%>yal  pages. 

^^  Then  the  nobks  and  knights  of  the  empire 
and  kingdom,  preceded  by  the  royal  imperial 
chamberlain, 

^Then  tike  privy  (x^ttnsellors,  according  to 
thdbrcank. 

'^  Then  the  royal  Bohemian  hatUdm 

^  Then  the  hereditary  warden  of  the  gates^ 
widi  the  Aty  key,  which  key  is  oi  the  most 
pure  steely  and  the  ring  of  pure  gold,  upon 
which  the  Bohemian  crown  is  set  in  cornelian, 
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and  which  is  placed  on  the  Bohemian  lion^ 
likewise  in  cornelian,  and  in  the  ring  there  axe 
sue  fine  precious  stones. 

^'Then  the  hereditary  standard-bearer  of  the 
nobles,  okrrying  the  standard  whidi  is  of  finie 
scarlet,  and  on  which  there  is  in  gold,  the  arms 
of  Bohemia,  and  the  lion  of  Bohemia. 

**Then  the  standard-bearer  oi  the  knights 
banner,  which  is  likewise  of  fine  scarlet,  with 
the  arms  and  Uon  of  Bohemia  in  silver. 

^^Then  the  hereditary  chamberlain  of  the 
royal  silver* 

*^Then  the  hereditary  surveyor  of  the  kitchen^ 
carrying  a  silvered  loaf  of  bread ;  and  likewise 
the  hereditary  chamberlain  of  the  royal  trea- 
surcy — ^and,  between  these  two,  the  hereditary 
carver,  carrying  a  gilded  loaf,  on  which  were 
the  arms  and  lion  of  Bohemia. 

^^  Then  the  hereditary  cup-bearer y  carrying  a 
gold  cask  filled  with  red  Bohemian  wine,  with 
his  assistants  on  his  left,  carrying  silver  casks 
filled  with  white  Bohemian  wine ;  and,  on  his 
Tight,  the  hereditary  chief  career,  with  his  in- 
signia  of  office. 

"  Then  the  hereditary  governor  of  the  court, 
with  his  staff  of  office. 
.  ^^^Then  the  warden  of  the  knights'  heraldry. 
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Then  the  chief  master  of  the  rolhy  carrying 
die  royal  sceptre^  with  the  under  chamberlain 
of  state  on  his  right^  and  the  hurg-graf  of  Ko^ 
n^gritz  on  his  left. 

*'Then  the  warden  of  the  coronets  of  the 
nobles. 

**Then  ihe  chief  sheriffs  carrying  the  royal 
golden  globe,  with  his  two  deputies, 

"  Then  the  chief  burg-graf  of  Prague,  carry- 
ing  the  royal  crown,  with  the  chief  judge  on 
the  left,  and  the  chief  chancellor  on  the  right. 

^^Then  the  chief  provincial  governor,  carry- 
ing his  staff  of  office. 

*^Then  the  chief  land  marshal,  bearing  the 
unsheathed  sword  of  the  holy  St.  Wenzelslaw. 

*^  Then  came  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  under  the  canopy  supported 
by  the  knights  of  the  golden  fieece,  and  the 
guards,  and  behind  his  royal  majesty  was  the 
chief  chamberlain,  carrying  the  golden  dish, 
which  held  the  red  silk  cap  that  goes  under  the 
erown. 

^^  Then  the  captains  of  the  guards,  closing 
the  )rear  of  the  procession. 

'^  H^  imperial  and  royal  majesty,  the  em* 
press;  and  the  archdukes  and  archduchesses;, 
and  the  princes  and  prineeases^  and  magnates 

VOL.   I.  o 
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of  the  empire,  were  likewise  in  the  high  places 
of  honour  prepared  for  them  in  the  cathedral^i. 
where  they  remained  during  the  ceremony. 

*^On  arriving  at  the  high  altar,  his  imperial 
royal  majesty  kneeled  down  on  a  silken  cushion, 
placed  on  the  steps,  and  the  higfi  right  reverend 
archbishop  read  the  usual  prayer  and  epistle  in 
Latin,  and  sung  the  hallelujah  in  Latin,  and  the 
choir  performed  the  music  of  the  hallelujah. 

/^The  king's  majesty  still  kneeling,  had  the' 
oath  of  Coronation  read  to  him,  and  he  then 
swore,  with  the  proper  solemnity,  to  observe 
its  solemn  obligations,  as  King  of  Bohemia^.^ 
Margrave  of  Moravia,  and  Grand  Duke  of 
Silesia,  repeating  the  words — 

"  '  Getreulich  und  ohne  gefarde,  so  wahr,  ah 
mis  Gott  helfe  /  that  is, 

*^  ^  Faithfully,  and  without  mental  reservation, 
so  truly  as  we  trust  in  the  help  of  God.^ 

*^  And,  then  when  the  other  usual  holy  cere- 
monies were  performed,  and  the  thanksgiving* 
prayer  (dank-sagungs-gebeten)  at  first  pro- 
nounced the  anointment ;  and  the  king^s  majesty 
was  then  kneeling,  with  his  shoulders  and  tridi> 
bis  right  arm'  naked,  and  then*  the  most  Mgh 
right  reverend  cow^^crtf for  sanctified  the  holy  oil,^ 
and  poured  it  over  the!  anointed  of  the  Lord^s^^ 
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head.  Then  was  performed  the  drying  of  his 
majesty^s  royal  person^  and  the  putting  on  again 
of  the  coronation  robes,  and  the  placing  upright, 
beside  his  royal  majesty,  with  the  proper  be- 
nediction, the  holy  sword  df  Saint  and  King 
Wenzelslaw,  and  the  putting  of  the  holy  ring 
of  St.  Wenzelslaw  on  the  last  finger  but  one 
of  his  majesty^s  royal  right  hand,  with  the 
benediction  ^  Domine  sanctifica  annulum  istum/ 
and  then  his  majesty  taking  the  sceptre  in  his 
right  hand,  and  the  golden  globe  in  his  left,  the 
chief  chamberlain  put  on  the  king's  head  the 
scailet  silk  cap  that  was  imder  the  crown,  and 
then  with  the  holy  benediction,  the  most  high 
right  reverend  archbishop,  assisted  by  the  chief 
burg-graf  of  Prague,  and  two  bishops,  put  the 
crown  on  his  royal  majesty's  head,  and  then  his 
majesty  arose  and  left  the  altar,  with  the  most 
high  right  reverend  archbishop,  and  the  chief 
burg-graf,  and  ascended  to  the  throne,  in  which, 
according  to  the  Latin  form  read  by  the  most 
high  right  reverend  archbishop,  his  royal 
majesty  was  enthroned.  Then  the  chief  burg- 
graf  said  aloud,  kneeling  b^ore  the  king — 

^^  Seken  wir,  das  bekentnks  unserm  gekron-^ 
tCH  konige  und  Eibher  abzulegen  /  that  is, 

q2 
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'  Let  us  behold  our  avowed  crowned  king 
and  manorial  lord  by  succession/ 

^^  Then  the  burg-graf,  and  all  those  present^ 
gave  three  loud  joyful  vivas,  which  were  accom* 
panied  by  the  sounding  of  trumpets  and  the 
beating  of  the  large  drums. 

^^  Then  the  Te  Deum  was  sung^  and  the 
Credo  repeated  by  all. 

^^  Then  the  chief  burg-graf  of  Prague,  in  th^ 
name  of  the  deputies  of  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  Silesia,  read  in  German  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, which  was,  with  the  proper  solemnity, 
sworn  to,  and  which  bound  them  and  their 
descendants,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty  God, 
in  perpetual  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  most 
mighty,  most  illustrious,  and  invincible  (un- 
iiberwindlichsten)  Prince  and  Lord,  his  Im- 
perial and  Royal  Majesty,  Ferdinand,  Emperor 
of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  GaUicia, 
and  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom; — 
Marg-grafof  Moravia  ;—^Duke  of  Silesia;  and 
Marg-graf  of  Lausitz,  &c. 

**  The  chief  burg-graf  then  received  in  charge 
the  sceptre  from  the  king,  and  the  cJiief  land- 
marshal  placed  the  sword  of  the  holy  St.  Wen- 
zelslaw  in  his  majesty's  right  hand. 
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^^  Then  the  holy  mass  was  performed^  and  the 
gilded  and  silvered  loaves  were  placed  in  the 
offertorium ;  and  the  gold  and  silver  casks^  with 
the  wine^  were  opened;  and  then  the  most 
high  and  right  reverend  the  archbishop  ad* 
ministered  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  commu- 
nion to  his  royal  majesty.  And,  at  the  same 
moment,  the  cannons  of  the  fortifications  began 
to  thunder,  and  all  the  bells  to  ring  merrily^ 
and  the  bands  of  military  music  to  play  joyfully; 
and  then  all  the  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown 
open ;  and  then  the  procession  left  the  cathedral 
in  the  same  order  that  it  entered ;  and  then  all 
the  people  saw  his  royal  imperi^J  majesty  with 
the  crown  on  his  head,  and  with  his  coronation 
robes/^ 

My  friend  gives  an  equally  punctual  account 
of  the  free  performances  at  the  theatres;  the 
feast  given  to  the  people  (volks-feste) ;  the 
illuminations;  the  balls,  and  the  many  other 

* 

amusements,  which  gladdened  all  hearts  at  this 
joyful  jubilee. 

To  him,  assuredly,  appeared  every  part  of  the 
feudal  melo-drame  as  Mannering^s  library  did 
to  Dominie  Sampson,  ^^  Prodigious.^' 

The  empress  was  crowned  two  days  after- 
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^wards.  The  crown  was  placed  on  her  head 
•by  the  amiable  aYid  beautiful  Archduchess 
Theresa,  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Charles, — 
she  whom  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would  have 
been  delighted  to  wed.  For  the  occasion,  she 
became  temporary  abbess  of  the-  Convent  of 
Ladies* 

•As  King  and  Queen  of  the  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom,  the  emperor  and  empress  are  to 
be  crowned  next  year,  when  Milan  will  be  the 
scene  of  royal  festivities,  should  the  cholera  not 
reappear. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  FAMILY. 

The  emperor  and  empress  have  returned 
from  Prague.  Yesterday  afternoon,  I  had  oc- 
casion to  call  at  the  British  embassy,  which  is 
near  the  imperial  palace.  On  returning,  the 
Kohl-markty  a  narrow,  ever-crowded  street, 
which  leads  to  the  latte;r, — the  Graben, — and 
then  the  street  extending  to  the  bridge,  crossing 
to  Leopoldstadt,  were  lined  with  regular  troops 
and  Burger  guards.  The  latter,  let  me  remark, 
had  on  red,  blue,  and  white  tricolor  uniforms. 
They  had  also  each  a  small  green  oak  branch 
in  their  caps. 

On. asking  what  was  the  cause  of  so  unusual 
a  sight  (for  there  is  no  capital,  except  London, 
in  which  there  is  so  little  military  display  as 
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at  Vienna)^  I  was  told  tbe  emperor  and  empress 
were  expected.  Finding  a  convenient  place  at 
one  comer  of  St.  Stephen's  cathedral^  I  stood 
there^  until  the  hurras  along  the  line  an** 
noimced  the  imperial  carriage.  It  was  a  plain^ 
handsome  chariot^  drawn  by  six  white  horses^ 
and  the  windows  being  let  down^  the  emperor 
and  empress  bowed  slightly  on  each  side^  as 
they  passed  along.  He  was  in  the  usual  Aua* 
trian  white  uniform^  and  little  adorned.  He 
looked  rather  florid^  yet  weakly  in  appearance ; 
she^  pale^  slender^  and  delicate^  and  in  a  very 
jsimple  dress  and  bonnet^  looked  lovely.  Two 
servants  sat  on  the  rumble  behind ;  and  a  half- 
waggon  sort  of  carriage^  with  two  ladies,  maids 
of  honour,  I  presume,  and  two  other  females^ 
maid-servants,  I  suppose,  followed.  In  this 
style,  without  guards,  did  the  emperor  and  his 
consort  enter  the  capital,  and  proceeded  to 
their  palace. 

As  I  may  have  to  allude  hereafter  to  the 
imperial  family,  it  will  be  as  well  for  me  to 
give  you  npw  a  sketch  of  the  members  who 
compose  it. 

The  late  emperor,  Ferdinand,*  was  bom  at 

♦  Son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  the  nephew  and  heir 
of  Joseph  II.,  and  son  to  Francis  I.,  of  the  House  of 
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Tlorttice,  in  17^8>  and  was  married  four  times ; 
fSrsty  to  Elizabeth;  Princess  of  Wiirlemberg 
^  Protestant);  who  died  in  1790^  without  leav* 
ing  issue.  Second,  to  Maria  Theresa^  daughter 
cf  Ferdinand;  King  of  the  Two  SidlieS;  who 
died  in  1807;  and  by  whom  he  had  issue;  1. 
Maria  Louisa;  the  Archduchess  of  Parma;  and 
ex-Empress  of  die  French;  bom  1791 ;  2.  the 
present  emperor;  Ferdinand  Charles  Joseph 
Francis  Marcellian;  bom  April  1793 ;  3.  Maria 
Clementina;  late  Queen  of  Naples ;  4.  Caroline^ 
late  Princess  Royal  of  Saxony;  5.  Francis 
Charles;  bom  1802;  and  married  in  1824;  the 
Princess  Frederica  Sophia  Dorothea;  Princess 
Royal  oi  Bavaria;  by  whom  he  has  three  sons^ 
first  bom  in  1830;  6.  Maria  Anne  Frances 
Theresa  Joseph  Medard;  bom  in  1804;  and 
still  unmarried.  There  are  no  offspring  living 
from  the  other  marriages.  The  third  was  in 
1808;  to  his  cousin^rmaU;  Maria  Ludovica; 
daughter  of  the  Archduke  of  Milan;  and  of  the 
Archduchess  Beatrix;  the  last  princess  of  that 
house  of  Este,  which  Ariosto  and  Tasso  have 
so  much  celebrated.     Early  in  1816;  he  was 

Hapsburg-Lotheringtoo,  and  of  Maria  Theresa.  The 
mother  of  Francis  was  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Charles 
HI.  of  SpiuBi 
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bereaved  of  his  third  consort^  and^  in  Novembeir 
the  same  year^  he  married  Caroline  Augusta^ 
Princess  Royal  of  Bavaria^  born  in  1792,  and 
now  the  dowager  empress. 

The  late  emperor's  brothers  were,  Firsli, 
Ferdinand,  the  late  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
father  to  the  present  Grand  Duke.  Second, 
the  Archduke  Charles,  born  in  l77l>  and  now 
a  widower :  his  excellent  princess,  Henrietta  of 
Nassau- Weilberg,  having  died  in  1829,  leaving 
him  issue,    1.  Maria  Theresa,   born  in  1816; 

2.  Albert  Frederick,  bom  in  1817;  3.  Charles 
Ferdinand,  bom  in  1818 ;  4.  Frederick,  bonji 
in  1821;  5.  Maria  Caroline,  bom  in  1825 j 
and  6.  William,  bom  in  1827.  Third,  the 
Archduke  Joseph,  who  was  married  thre^ 
times,  and  left,  by  the  second  marriage,  twin 
children,  Herminia  AmaUa  Maria,  and  Stephen, 
bom  in  1817;  and  by  the  third  wife,  Marin 
Porothea  of  Wiirtemberg,  1.  Alexander,  bom 
in  1825 ;   2.  Francesca  Maria,  bom  in  1831 ; 

3.  Joseph  Charles,  bom  in  1832.  Fourth^  the 
Archduke  Antony,  who  died  unmarried  in  1835.. 
Fifth,  the  Archduke  JoTin,  born  in  1782. 
Sixth,  the  Archduke  Rainer,  bom  in  1783, 
married  in  1820,  to  Maria,  Princess  of  Savoy- 
Carignan,    by  whom  he    has    eight   children 
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living.  Seventh,  Louis^  bom  in  1784.  Eighth, 
Rudolph^  who  was  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of 
Olmutz^  and  died  in  1831.  So  that^  notwitibr 
standing  more  than  seventy  of  the  imperial 
family  of  Austria  have  been  carried  to  the 
vaults  of  the  Capuchins  in  less  than  one  cen^ 
tury,  the  present  emperor  has  on  his  father'^ 
side,  now  living,  three  married  and  two  unmar^ 
ried  uncles,  twenty-one  first  cousins,  besides 
two  sisters  and  a  brother,  with  several  nephews 
and  nieces. 

AH  the  members  of  the  imperial  family  now 
residing  in  Austria,  chiefly  at  Vienna,  are,  in^ 
eluding  the  dowager  queen,  forty-one  in  num- 
ber ;  yet  the  civil  list,  as  I  shall  have  l\preaftar 
occasion  to  show  you,  is  remarkably  moderate 
for  so  large  a  family  and  for  so  rich  an  empire. 
Several  members  of  the  family  have,  how- 
ev^Ty  private  properties;  and  there  are  also 
some  royal  domains  to  be  tal^en  into  th^ 
account. 

•  It  is  not  disputed  that  this  court  is  the  most 
formal  in  Europe,  unless  it  be  that  of  Spain 
until  lately,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  little 
Duchy  of  Weimar,  since  the  accession  of  the 
present  duke ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  no  one 
can    deny   its    being   the    least   ostentatious. 
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Amoi^  themselves^  the  imperial  family  live  as 
if  they  were  private  citizens.  The  empress 
driront  in  her  chariot  with  a  kdy  comp^on, 
bodi  very  plainly^  bnt  very  neatly  attired.  The 
few  persons  who  happen  to  be  promenading  at 
die  time^  on  the  terrace  of  the  garden^  usually 
walk  quietly  up  to  the  unshowy  palace-door^  when 
they  see  the  imperial  carriage  drive  up^  to  have 
a  lookj  within  a  few  feet  of  one  or  both  of  their 
majesties^  who,  whatever  be  tiie  form  of  the 
Austrian  government,  go  daily  unattended  by 
guards,  and  neither  by  day  nor  by  night  ever 
entertain  the  idea  of  being  injured.  The  late 
emperor  used  almost  daily  to  walk  out,  some* 
times  alone,  sometimes  with  the  empress,  and 
without  any  ceremony,  among  his  subjects.  In 
truth,  the  moral  character  of  the  people  must 
undergo  an  extraordinary  revolution,  before 
assassination  be  the  subterfuge  of  reckless 
vanity,  to  attain  fame,  or  the  crime  that  will 
tarnish  the  national  reputation. 

The  court  gaieties  are^almost  limited  to  a  few 
formal  balls  and  receptions  during  the  carnival; 
and,  for  society,  the  imperial  family  limit  them- 
selves chiefly  to  the  domestic  circle  of  its 
numerous  members,  who  live  with  each  other 
in  the  most  affectionate  harmony.    They  are 
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strictly  Catholics  in  their  devotions*  The  late 
emperor  enjoined  this,  by  precept  and  by 
example.  If  there  be  but  one  Tirtuous  court 
on  earthy  that  court  is  assuredly  to  be  found  at 
Vienna ;  and,  if  the  character  of  a  court  give 
at  all  times  a  tone  to  public  manners,  those 
of  Austria  must  be  considered  chaste,  unos* 
tentatious,  unexpensive,  and  strictly  domestic. 
Travellers  have,  however,  given  the  society 
of  Vienna  a  far  different  character.  I  shall 
hereafter  endeavour  to  ascertain  with  what 
justice. 

The  amusements  of  the  imperial  family  are 
chiefly  riding  or  walking  out,  as  if  they  were 
pl^  citizens;  attending  the  theatres,  where 
they  appear  with  the  same  simplicity;  and 
enjoying  their  domestic  comforts  and  recrea- 
tion9,  assembled  together  during  the  decline  of 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  at  Vienna;  and,  in 
summer,  in  some  degree  separated,  at  Schbn* 
bran,  Baden,  and  the  seats  of  the  grand  dukes 
in  the  country.  The  princesses  are  retired  in 
their  manners,  yet  accomplished  in  all  that 
royal  education,  in  consistence  with  strictly 
pious  habits,  includes. 

You  now  observe  the  beautiful  Archduchess 
Maria  Theresa,  with  %■.  single  female  attendant 
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tod  one  footman^  driving  down  the  Kohl- 
markty  or  Graben,  in  a  most  unpretending  open 
carriage,  to  shop.  Walk  up  to  the  parapet  of 
the  Volk's-garten  about  eleven,  and  there  stands^ 
at  the  private  entrance  of  the  palace,  the  em- 
presses carriage,  waiting  to  carry  her  out  for  a 
drive,  with  little  more  to  attract  notice.  Saunter 
round,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  Neues  Burg 
ThoVy  and  pass  over  thm  terrace^  which  sur- 
mounts it,  and  then  you  overlook  the  most 
dramatic  full  tide  of  human  and  quadruped 
existence,  flowing  in  and  out  between  the. 
city  and  fauxbourgs.  Walk  on  until  you  pass 
the  Hof'garten,  and,  before  you  ascend  the 
Auguatiuer  Basteify  the  chances  are  that  you 
meet  the  three  sons  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
probably  accompanied  by  some  of  their  cousins, 
riding  on  horseback,  on  their  way  to  the  Prater  i 
while  it  is  probable  you  may,  a  few  moments 
after,  see  the  archduke  himself,  in  not  an  over** 
well  made  and  nearly  threadbare  plain  black 
suit,  walking  thoughtfully  near  the  parapet.  In 
Summer  and  autumn  you  must,  however,  look 
for  himself  and  family  at  the  happy  valley  of 
St.  Helena. 

It  is  a  prindple,  I  understand,  laid  down  by 
file  imperial  family,  to  share  the  calamities  of 
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the  people.  How  far  many  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  regard  to  the  states  of  the  empire, 
lying  beyond  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  may 
justify  the  practice  of  this  principle,  would  lead 
me  too  far  at  present  to  examine. 

At  Vienna,  and  wherever  the  court  resides^ 
every  member  of  it  assiduously  promotes  public 
and  private  benevolence;  and,  although  they 
usually  shun  the  gayer  pleasures,  they  are,  I 
am  told,  scarcely  ever  absent  from  a  charity 
ball*  During  the  terrible  ravages  of  the  cholera 
in  the  capital,  they  resolutely  remained  there, 
to  submit  to  the  same  risk  of  mortality  as  the 
people;  and  the  numerous  instances  of  their 
benevolence,  at  that  period  of  calamity,  cannot 
be  too  highly  extolled.  How  different  is  the 
ostentatious  charity  of  the  rich  in  England ! 
How  diflferent  the  sympathies  of  the  Parisians, 
who  fly  from  the  presence  of  whatever,  for  a 
moment,  creates  the  sensation  of  distress ! 

The  character  of  stupidity  has  very  generally 
been  attributed  to  the  imperial  family.  This  is 
another  of  those  common  errors,  which,  by 
frequent  repetition,  gain  credence  even  with 
men,  who  have  no  bias  for  unfavourable  ideas 
of  elevated  or  public  persons.  In  society  and 
conversation,  the  imperial.' family  are,  I  readily 
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admits  not  distinguished  by  that  esprit  which 
meants  nothings  yet  sheds  a  brilliancy  over  the 
saloons  of  Paris;  but^  on  the  other  hand^  there 
is  not  a  stupid  person  among  the  more  than 
forty  of  which  the  imperial  household  consists. 
The  present  emperor,  of  whom  I  shall  speak 
niore  fully  in  a  future  letter,  has  been  jfrequently 
accused  of  dulness  and  mental  incapacity,  by 
those  who  nev^  saw  him,  and  who  knew 
nothing  of  him.  His  delicate  frame  and  quiet 
habits,  and  never  having  been  engaged  actively 
in  public  affairs,  probably  gave  rise  to  this 
calumny. 

The  Archduke  Charles  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  men,  but,  in  conversation,  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  speakers  in  Europe.  As 
a  writer  and  a  man  of  science,  not  even  his 
enemy  can  deny  him  merit.  If  he  was  as  a 
commander  of  armies  finally  overcome  by  those 
of  France,  and  disconcerted  by  a  new  mode  of 
warfare,  other  causes,  not  his  want  of  military 
skill  and  bravery,  were  those  which  occasioned 
lus  discomfiture.  As  a  husband,  father,  and 
man,  perhaps  no  character  has  been  less  shaded 
by  the  infirmities  of  humanity,  or  more  entitled 
to  admiration. 

The  Archdidte  John  is  abo  a  distinguished 
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man  of  sdence;  e^iedaDy  as  a  mineralogiat 
and  agricaltarisL  He  i%  at  the  same  tune,  the 
belored  of  all  around  him^  in  his  finroniite 
country,  Styria.  Civil  life  is  his  peculiar  and 
natural  sphere :  the  folly  of  placing  him  in  high 
military  command,  without  military  experience 
or  slaHy  WBS  fully  exhibited  by  the  blunders 
which  flooded  with  blood  the  field  of  Aspenu 

The  other  brothers  and  the  younger  branches, 
although  the  nature  of  the  gOTemment,  and  the 
absence  of  popular  representation,  prevent  all 
men,  unless  it  be  the  prime-minister,  appearing 
in  any  very  shining  light,  are  each  of  them  intel- 
ligent, and  engaged  in  some  public  or  private 
pursuit.  But  they  make  no  noise;  and  the 
newspapers  are  neither  authorized  to  flatter  nor 
to  blame  them. 

The  court  of  Vienna  certainly  wants  that 
splendour  which  is  termed  the  briUiancy  of  roy- 
alty, and  which,  in  plain  truth,  generally  means 
debauchery  and  extravagance,  disguised  under 
the  glare  of  magnificent  display.  Those  courtly 
morals,  styled  gallantry — the  cocuage  and  con^ 
cubinage  of  the  French  courts,  from  the  days  of 
Frauds  the  First,  down  to  the  first  revolution, 
and  which  disgraced  that  of  England  at  a  much 
more  recent  period  than  tlie  reigu  of  our  pro- 

VOL.   f.  H 
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fligate  Charles,  must  henceforth  be  obliterated 
from  the  abodes  of  royalty.  Laying  aside  the 
gross  immorality,  we  do  not  yet  forget  what 
those  extravagances  have  cost  the  people  of 
England ;  nor  are  we  persuaded  that  they  are 
not,  in  all  coimtries,  directly  opposed  to  good 
government.  Yet  it  is  not  pleasant  for  courts 
to  be  told  so.  When  Victor  Hugo  produced 
his  drama  of  Le  Roi  s' amuse,  in  which  Francis 
the  First,  that  voluptuous  Buccatieer,  wh6  made 
all  beauty  and  virtue  subservient  to  his  sensua- 
lity, was  exhibited,  not  more  licentiously  than 
history  authenticates,  that  squeamish  moralist, 
M.  Thiers,  or  some  one  of  his  colleagues,  pro- 
hibited its  being  represented,  after  its  first 
appearance,  on  accoimt  of  its  alleged  immo- 
rality. All  the  world  knew  how  frivolous  this 
charge  was,  but  they  knew  also,  that  it  was  a 
drama  which  made  us  disgusted  ^ith  the  en<Nr- 
mities  of  courts  aaod  of  a  debased  aristocracy. 

If  ever  adversity,  or  political  misgovernm^it, 
should  cause  the  downfal  of  the  imperial  family 
of  Austria,  it  wiU  be  to  them  a  supreme  oonso- 
lation,  that  neither  immorality,  arrogance,  nor 
the  extravagance  of  their  court,  have  had  any 
share  in  causing  their  misfortunes. 
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THE    LATE    EMPEROR. 

The  reign  of  Francis  the  Second,  embraced 
the  most  turbulent  and  the  most  tranquil  age 
in  the  history  of  Europe. 

Little  of  his  real  character,— -of  his  intellec- 
tual strength  or  weakness  has  been  made  known. 
Bonaparte,  after  his  marriage  with  the  arch- 
duchess, said  to  Talleyrand  in  her  hearing, 
^that  as  for  the  vieux  ganache,  bis  beau-perey 
he  could  be  made  to  comply  with  any  project, 
which  he.  Napoleon,  might  entertain.'^  Maria 
Louisa  did  not  understand  the  epithet,  and  in- 
stead of  referring  to  a  dictionary,  applied  to 
Talleyrand,  who  said  it  meant  an  old  sage. 

There  was  more  truth  than  the  habile  states- 

H  2 
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man  nxeantinhis  dexterous  and  flattering  trans* 
lation  of  what  literally  meant  ah  old  simpleton^ 
In  1792,  when  Francis  succeeded  his  father^ 
Leopold^  in  his  hereditary  dominions^  and  soon 
after  by  election^  to  the  imperial  diadem^  the 
French  revolution  had  not  yet  attained  the 
acme  of  its  unparalleled  atrocities ;  but  at  the 
same  time  not  only  the  German  states^  but 
nearly  all  Europe  were  predisposed  to  advocate 
the  principles  of  liberty,  first  promulgated  by 
the  French  pohticians. 

The  brilliant  success  of  the  American  revo- 
lution, had  dazzled  the  most  sanguine  ^  and 
the  wise  system  of  government  adopted  in,  and 
so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  people,  and  to  the 
natural  condition  of  the  Anglo-Aiq^can  re- 
public, had  satisfied  all  the  rational  and  pru- 
dent, unless  it  were  those  who  possessed  here- 
xlitary  personal  rank  and  special  privileges. 

Liberty,  in  truth,  is  so  clearly  the  undeniable 
l>irthright  of  mankind — so  evidently  the  natu- 
ral free  gift  of  Heaven,  that,  not  only  all  who 
have  never  known  its  blessings,  but  even  those 
who  have  scarcely  a  hope  ever  to  enjoy  its 
possession,  will,  when  the  sacred  principles 
of  freedom  are  once  advocated  by  a  people, 
earnestly  pray  for  the.  success  of  those,  who 
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have  the  courage  to  assert  this  common  right 
of  all  men. 

The  very  idea  of  pubhc  freedom,  is  so  en- 
dearing to  the  human  bosom,  that  wherever  a 
people  solemnly  and  with  fearless  determina- 
tion, as  the  Americans  did,  take  up  arms  either 
to  defend  or  to  recover  their  rights,  they  are 
certain  of  the  open  applause  of  all  who  dare 
express  it,  and  the  secret  approbation  of  those 
by  whom  its  avowal  is  suppressed  by  arbitrary 
power. 

Combating  with  honest  patriotism  for  free- 
dom,  men  are  the  champions  of  mankind,  fight- 
ing for  the  universal  benefit  of  society.  The 
predilections  of  all  who  behold  the  strife,  are 
engaged  in  their  behalf ;  and  tyrants  with  their 
supporters  become  objects  of  scorn  and  hatred. 

The  Americans  declared  ^^that  when  in  the 
course  of  human  events,  it  became  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political .  bonds 
which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and 
to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  etffth, 
the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nature^s  God  entitled 
them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man-» 
kihd,  required  that  they  should  declare  the 
causes  which  led  to  their  separation. 
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"That  they  held  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent ;  that  all  men  are  created  equal — that  they 
are  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able  rights  * — ^that  among  these  are  life,  liberty^ 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — ^that  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed — ^that  whenever  any  form  of  go-^ 
vemment  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends, 
it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter,  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government 
laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles  and 
organizing  its  power  in  such  forms  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  Kkely  to  secure  their  safety 
a\id  happiness/^ 

The  Americans  carried  into  wise  execution, 
the  determination  thus  so  rationally  and  so  in- 
trepidly declared.  The  orgies  and  butcheries  of 
the  French  revolutionists,  were  celebrated  and 
perpetuated  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  reason* 
Horrible  profanation !  Had  the  visionaries  of 
revolution  been  confined  to  Pranx?e,  fortunate 
would  it  have  been  for  the  rest  of  Europe;  but 

♦  The  unfortunate  Blacks  are,  however,  denied  die 
benefit  of  these  blessings,  and  the  exclusion  forms  a  curse, 
which,  if  continued,  will  assuredly  blast  the  American 
constitution  and  break  up  the  Union. 
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the  Parisiaii  philosophers  and  their  senrile 
imitators  (at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  unna- 
tional  freethinker  of  Sans-Souciy  surrounded  by 
his  Ghdlic  adulators*)  had  created  in  Europe 
the  habit  of  scoffing  at  reUgion,  and  a  general 
impression  of  the  superstitious  evils  of  Chris- 
tianity. Frederick^  although  in  government  a 
despot  was,  after  Voltaire,  the  very  prince  of 
those  men,  who  persuaded  themselves,  and  en-> 
deavoured  to  convince  the  world  that  all  social 
evils  and  religious  absurdities  sprang  from 
Christianity  alone,  without  ever  seeming  to 
consider  that  the  passion  for  power  and  wealth 
in  the  strong  and  crafty,  and  the  fears  and  su- 
perstitions  of  the  weak  and  ignorant,  were  the 
causes  to  which  the  evils  they  denounced  and 
ridiculed  were  to  be  attributed ;  and  which 
might  be  based  with  equal  results  upon  the 
Hindoo,  Hebrew,  Mohammedan,  or  on  any 
other  religion,  having  in  its  organization,  that 

*  While  Frederick,  at  his  palace  of  Sans-Souci,  ad<* 
mitted  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  favourite  officers) 
only  d'Argens,  Beaumelle,  La  Mettriere,  the  Abbe  de 
Prades,  d' Alembert,  Mapertuis,  and  (until  they  quarrelled 
so  unphilosophically)  Voltaire,  the  great  philosophers  of 
Prussia,  Kant  and  Mendelssohn,  were  unnoticed  by  Fre^ 
derick. 
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most  awful  auxiKary  and  support  o£  tpmij. 

To  these  opinions  of  religion^  the  specuUiti^ 
politicians  added,  that  all  our  administratiye 
abuses  and  the  consequent  evils  which  harassed 
society,  were  to  be  attributed  to  established  . 
goyemments:  this  was  not  to  be  easily  dis-- 
piited ;  although  those  who  held  the  power  oE' 
riding  states  were  more  to  be  condenmed  than 
the  particular  forms  of  govemmenL  To  destroy 
Cauristiaiuty,  and  the  existing  fiystems  «f  m. 
tions,  was,  therefore,  the  expedient  proposed  as 
the  only  panacea  to  heal  all  sodal  maladies. 

The  internal  jealousies  of  the  respective 
princes  of  Germany,  w^hich  at  ail  times  en^* 
feebled  a  power,  that  if  united,  would  have 
been  the  most  potent  in  Eiurope,  were  unha{>- 
pily  not  extinguished  when  the  insolent  and 
foolhardy  proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick was  published.  Austria  and  Prussia  were 
each  equally  ambitious  of  Germanic  ascend- 
ancy; the  former  to  maintain,  the  latter  to 
acquire  it.  Prussia  is  accused  of  having  en«- 
couraged  the  fanaticism  which  worshipped  the 
French  revolution — ^with  professing  to  lead  the 
regeneration  of  Europe— with  the  king  having 
courted   the   iHMminati-^nxid    espedally   with 
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making  a  separate  peace  with  Franx^e^  and  with 
having  urged  the  states  of  northern  Germany 
into  a  mutual  confederation^  which  left  Austria^ 
with  ruined  finances^  enfeebled  to  less  than 
half  her  material  strength^  open  to  the  furious 
and  reckless  force  of  all  Prance.  If  it  were 
the  ambitious  purpose  of  Prussia  to  crush 
Axfistria^  and  to  secure  the  imperial  diadem 
to  the  house  of  Brandenbxirg^  she  was  terribly 
punished^  not  by  her  rival,  but  by  the  power 
whom  she  most  served,  for  the  rash  assumption 
which  afterwards  drew  upon  her  the  veftgeance 
of  the  modem  Attila. 

Bavaria,  directed  in  her  councils  by  a  crafty 
foreign  minister,  joined  Napoleon,  and  turned 
her  arms,  with  those  of  France,  against  Austria, 
— liow  doomed  to  be  immolated  to  the  revenge- 
ful ambition  of  the  Corsican  warrior. 

Francis  had  little  more  than  ascended  the 
thmne  of  his  father,  when  the  fairest  princess 
of  his  family  was,  to  glut  the  ferocity  of  mon- 
sters, sacrificed  on  a  Parisian  scaffold^ — soon 
after  he  had  to  endure  calamities  still  more 
galling  to  his  heart,  accompanied  with  disasters, 
the  most  terrible  and  oppressive  to  his  people. ' 
Th6  imdaunted  bravery  of  the  Austrian  armies 
gave  way  only  as  they  were  cut  down,  by  those 
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who  fought,  like  the  ^^  furious  Huns''  and  ^^  fiery 
Franks/'  in  days  of  yore,  not  for  liberty,  but 
for  plunder,  rapine,  and  conquest.* 

Napoleon  occupied  the  palace  of  Schbnbrtm; 
— ^his  soldiers  Vienna ; — and  Francis  was  forced 
to  accept  an  humiliating  peace  from  the  con- 
queror. The  bold  effort  made  afterwards  by 
the  Austrians  and  Tyrolese,  to  render  tlieir 
country  independent  of  France,  was  equally 
disastrous,  and  the  carnage  of  several  battles^ 
opened  the  way  a  second  time  to  Vienna,  wher« 
another*^  peace,  mortifying  to  Austria,  was  con- 
cluded ;t  and  from  whence,  a  few  months  after- 
wards, the  emperor's  beloved  daughter  left  him 
in  sorrow  to  become  the  unwilling  political 
consort  {wife  she  could  not  be,  while  Josephine 
lived)  of  Napoleon. 

This,  to  her  parents,  was  a  grievous  prostitu* 
tion :  for  the  time  it  saved,  and  secured  tran- 

*  In  one  of  the  letters  in  the  second  volume,  there 
are  statements  which  I  think  will  prove  that  the  anti- 
commercial  system  of  Austria,  from  its  ruinous  effect  upon 
her  revenue,  has  chiefly  contributed  to  her  disasters. 

f  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  Andrew  Hofer  was  at 
the  same  time  left  by  Austria  to  the  Caligula  mercy  of 
Bonaparte,  although  a  small  pension  was  afterwards  ac- 
corded by  Francis  to  tlie  family  of  the  intrepid  patriot 
of  Tyrol. 
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quillity  to  Austria;  while  it  further  inflated 
the  long-swollen  yanity  and  arrogance  of  the 
French  emperor,  whose  head,  long  before  giddy 
with  power,  was  completely  tamed  by  this 
ambitions  alliance,  and  whose  pride  so  fre- 
quently delighted  to  repeat  the  words,  '^mon 
beaii^p^rcy^  instead  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
when  alluding  to  Francis. 

The  downfal  of  Napoleon  and  the  superior 
abilities  of  Prince  Mettemich  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  restored  Francis  to  more  than  former 
power ;  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
no  private  gentleman  need  have  been  less  dis- 
turbed in  his  tranquillity.  The  able  and  cele- 
brated prime  minister  of  his  empire,  of  whom 
I  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  here- 
after, had  all  along  relieved  him  of  the  labour, 
not  the  direction,  of  governing;  but  Francis 
was,  however,  not  an  idle  man,  although  he 
appeared  to  be  so. 

If  Frederick  the  Second  patronized,  and  asso- 
ciated only  with  philosophers  and  military 
favourites,  hated  women,  and  acted  with  much 
less  than  bare  justice  to  his  roturier  subjects, 
Francis  the  Second,  of  Austria,  shuddered  at 
the  name  of  Philosophy,  and  would  sooner  have 
admitted  the  devil  into  his-  society  than  Voltaire. 
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He  restored  to  some  extent  a  few  of  the  monas- 
teries, suppressed  Tjy  Joseph  II.  and  paid  great 
deference,  but  gave  little  power,  to  the  priests. 
He  went  at  regular  hours  to  hear  mass,  said 
his  prayers,  confessed  his  sins,  and  religiously 
gave  the  precedence  to  the  pope's  nuncio  over  all 
ambassadors.  Francis  was  fond  of  the  society 
of  women,  yet  feithful  to  the  marriage-bed.  He 
loved  his  obedient  people,  and  delighted  to  see 
them.  He  gave  all  classes  a  free  audience  twice 
a  week ; — ^he  attended  to  their  petitions  without 
distinction  of  persons; — and  he  was  fond,  to 
the  extreme  of  vanity,  and  perhaps  it  was  his 
only  vanity,  of  believing  himself  implicitly  con- 
sidered by  them  as  their  father,  and  in  believing 
them,  especially  the  Austrians,  as  children  who 
enjoyed  his  most  parental  affection.  Certainly 
no  monarch  was  ever  more  loved  than  he  was  by 
his  German  subjects,  who  daily  repeat  anecdotes 
of  the  goodness  of  Vater  Franz. 

During  the  cholera,  the  emperor  when  walk- 
ing, accompanied  by  an  aide-de-cwnp,  jiear 
Schonbrun,  met  a  bier  carrying  a  body  to  the 
cemetery,  but  not  followed  by  any  one.  The 
emperor  asked  "  why  the  corpse  was  aban- 
doned V^ — "  It  is  probably  that  of  some  poor 
friendless  person,^'  replied  the  aide^deK^^Enp: 
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^^Wellj  then/^  said  the  emperor,  "it  is  our 
duty  to  accompany  it  to  the  grave/^  So  say- 
ings the  emperor  took  off  his  hat^  placed  his 
arm  within  that  of  his  aide-de-camp,  and  hoth, 
uncovered,  followed  the  cofiin  to  the  cemetery, 
where  Francis  himself  threw  the  first  spadeful 
of  dust  over  the  body.  "  This,^^  say  the 
Viennese,  with  a  thousand  others  which  they 
tell  of  him,  "  show  how  sensible  our  good  Vater 
Kaizer  Franz  was  of  human  equality.^'* 

The  French  considered  Francis  comme  une 
sorte  de  roi  faintant^  and  the  EngUsh  may  have 
also  to  some  extent  taken  this  opinion  upon 
Gallic  trtist ;  but  I  have  said  that  the  late 
emperor  was  not  an  idle  prince.  No,  Francis 
was  laborious,  active,  and  vigilant.  He  under- 
stood not  only  all  the  languages,  but  all  the 
dialects  of  his  empire.  He  rose  early,  and 
often  worked  twelve  hours  a  day.  One  of  the 
living  German  poets,  whose  name  I  forget,  says 
of  him — 

♦  When  he  opened  that  magnificent  promenade  near 
the  Pruter^  the  au-garten,  to  the  public,  a  noble  lady  said 
to  him,  **  Emperor,  I  can  no  longer  walk  among  my  equals 
in  rank." — "  If  I  were  confined  to  my  equals  in  rank,*' 
replied  Francis,  "  I  must  take  my  daily  walks  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Capuchins,  but  I  prefer  the  Prater  and  au-^arten, 
ampDg  my  people." 
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Es  blickt  zu  die  <ilas  Yolk  mit  treuem  Herzen : 
Die  aber  kennst  dein  volk,  wie  Keiner  wohl ; 
t)u  littest  mit,  als  es  in  Drang  und  Schmerzen 
Erkampft  des  Friedens  heiliges  symbol. 
Du  betetest,  als  es  die  Feyerkerzen 
Entziendete  dem  kiihn  errung'  nen  Wohl : 
Du  freutest  Dich,  da  seine  frohe  Menge 
Zum  vaterlichen  Herrscher  im  Gedrange 
Hiiiwogte  als  zu  seinem  Gnadenpol. 

He  had  visited^  during  his  adversity,  most 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  was  frequently  present 
with  the  army  during  the  war  ;  but,  for  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  rei^ded  constantly  at 
Vienna,  with  the  exception  of  spending  the 
summer  months  at  the  delicious  watering-place 
of  Baden,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Rhsetian 
Alps,  about  sixteen  English  miles  from  the 
capital.  His  manners  and  usual  dress  were 
remarkably  plain.  He  looked,  with  his  thin 
face,  rather  spare  person,  Hessian  boots, 
black  suit,  and  powdered  hair,  not  unlike  a  stu- 
dious country  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
especially  while  walking  unattended  at  Baden 
orSchonbrun. 

Francis  had  known  adversity  in  such  humi- 
liating aspects,  that  he  was  too  fully  schooled 
into  prudence,  to  have  become  highly  elated 
with  the  good  fortune  of  his  latter  days.    Nar 
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poleon  having  ordered  a  triumphal  arch  to  be 
erected^  to  commemorate  his  triumphs^  at  Milan^ 
directed  also  the  bas-reliefs  which  were  to 
ornament  its  sides.  On  one  of  these^  the 
Emperor  Francis  was  to  be  represented,  in  a 
subdued  position,  accepting  peace  from  Na- 
poleon. The  arch  had  scarcely  risen  above 
the  earth,  before  the  conqueror  fell  from  his 
giddy  eminence ;  but  the  materials  being  on  the 
ground,  and  the  workmen  employed,  Francis 
directed  the  design  to  be  completed,  with  the 
bas-reliefs,  as  ordered  by  Napoleon.  In  order, 
however,  to  preserve  the  truth  of  history, 
Francis  is  represented  near  those  which  exhibit 
his  adversity,  entering  Vienna  in  triumph  after 
the  defeat  of  Napoleon. 

To  all  who  approached  the  late  emperor,  he 
spoke  with  what  is  termed  bonhommie,  by  the 
Froneh;  and  to  all  he  was  equally  unaffected  in 
his  demeanour.  With  ordinary  plain  sense,  with 
ample  talents  for  ruling  a  submissive  nation, — 
foiui  of  peace,  and  dreading  whatever  might 
disturb  the  tranquiUity  of  the  empire,  or  create 
any  change  iii  the  actual  state  of  the  people,  or 
in  the  existing  administration,  he  was  evidentiy 
not  gifted  with  that  sagacity,  that  political 
wisdom,  or  that  strong  judgment,  which  form 
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the  first  erder  of  powerful  xnindB.  If  he  had^ 
the  affecting  tale  of  Silvio  Pellico  would  neyer 
have  appeared^  to  prove  that  the  humanity  of 
Francis  II.  was  only  obliterated  by  his  fears. 
If  others^  even  the  members  of  his  own  family^ 
had  in  any  way  acquired  popularity^  it  drove 
him  mad.  He^  alone,  would  monopolisse  its 
possession.  He  loved  accepted  truths,  which 
were  often  fallacies,  and  which  he  styled  hUh- 
torical  rights ;  dreaded  doubts>  either  in  respect 
to  the  established  government,  or  to  the  esta- 
blished reUgion.  The  very  mention  of  repre- 
sentative governments  terrified  him.  Wh^n  he 
visited  Milan,  among  others,  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor was  introduced  to  him,  who  was  con- 
sidered to  have  made  some  importuit  (£sco- 
veries  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere. 
Startled  by  the  word,  Francis  exclahned, 
^^  Constituzione !  Constituzione  !  ah !  e  qildyb 
parola  che  ci  ha  fatto  tanto  male  ?'  Constitu- 
tion !  Constitution !  that  word  has  subjected  us 
to  many  evils ! 

When  the  deputies  of  Hungary  were  pre- 
sented to  him  at  Laybach.  "  In  your  pursuit 
after  ideal  constitutions,^'  said  the  emperor, 
^^  Totus  mundus  stultizjxa^^' 

Francis,  with  all  his  amiable  personal  quali- 
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HgBj  dkl  not  belongs  as  an  administrator^  to  the 
character  of  the  age.  Politically  speakings  he- 
ought  to  have  dkd,  before  his  grandmother^ 
Maria  Theresa^  was  bom. 

The  tempest  of  the  first  French  revolntion 
laid  his  judgment  prostrate  at  the  moment  he 
ascended  the  throne ;  and,  from  that  day  until 
the  hour  he  signed  his  last  superstitious  will,'^ 
the  dreaded  evils  of  innovation  influenced  all 
his  conclusions  and  all  his  actions. 

The  last  Frenoh  revolution  drove  him  to 
cutter  despai;r. — ^^  Alles  ist  vertoren !  AUes  ist 
vertorea  P^t  he  ei^aimed,  in  the  bitterness  of 
hift  politioal  despondency, 

Ahes  the  Teforming  impulse  given  the  empire 
by  Joseph  11^^  postmty  may  with  reason  curse 
thdiraneestors  for  submitting  to  the  retrograd- 
ing ni}e.  of  a  self-willed  despotic  emperor^  in  the 
pexflpn  of  a  simple-*mannered^  and  benevolent 
man. 

♦  Which  directs  large  sums  of  money  to  the  purpose 
of  re-establishing  the  Jesuits, 
f  <<Aliisk»tI  aUislbstr 
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LETTER    Xll. 


THE   PRESENT  EMPEROR. 

I  HAVE  already  spoken  of  the  present  em- 
peror, and  that,  as  hereditary  prinoe,  he  was 
but  little  associated  with  public  affairs. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  empire 
seems  to  have  engaged  his  attention  at  that 
period ;  and,  unless  he  has  examined  the  sub- 
ject on  sound  principles,  I  should  fiBar  that 
a  predilection  may  have  consequently'  h^en 
formed  to  maintain  home  fabrics  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  national  wealth. 

The  object  of  his  labours  has  been  the  form- 
ation of  a  museum  of  national  productions  and 
manufactures;  that  is,  the  collecting  and 
arranging  specimens,  jfttst,  of  raw  mate^als 
from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature ;  second,  of 
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manufacturing  industry;  and^  thirds  of  ma- 
chines and  models.  Having  devoted  his  time 
to  this  very  industrious  and  useful^  but  not 
very  difficult  task,  those  employed  have  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  the  most  interesting  collection 
imaginable,* 

Before  his  accession,  it  was  supposed  that 
his  ideas  of  go\'^mment  were  decidedly  liberal ; 
— that  he  disliked  his  father's  prime  minister 
too  much  for  the  latter  to  remain  in  power* 
The  letter,  written  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Francis,  by  his  successor(?),  to  Prince  Met-* 
temich^  at  once  disproved  the  supposition,  that 
Ferdmand  would  depart  willingly  from  the 
existing  order  of  managing  public  affairs. 
;  He  is  not  by  nature,  especially  in  tempera- 
ment and  manner,  formed  to  be  so  much  loved 
by-  his  people  as  Francis  was :  but  this  may 
B!6t  arise  firOm  the  absence  of  equal  good-will; 
.«ill  his  subjects,  without  exception,  have, 
mdi^icUiai/y,  access  to  the  emperor  on  certain 
fixed  days.  Deputations  are,  however,  placed 
on  a  v^ry  different  footing: — ^that  lately  irom 
:  Hungary  was  not  received ;  and  a  determination^ 
not  to  countenance  deputations,  in  any  form, 
Ibppears  to  be  resolved  upon.     Even  Prince 

*  See  note  C. 
I  2 
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Palfy  is  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in 
preventing  the  reception  of  the  Hungarian 
deputies^  although  that  prince  has  hitherto 
been,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  popular  in  his 
country,  Hungary.  Under  the  reign  of  Francis, 
popularity/  was  more  than  sufficient  to  anni- 
hilate the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  man  who 
had  acquired  such  distinction. 

From  what  1  have  since  observed  in  that 
kingdom,  I  may  state,  that  whoever  prevented 
the  emperor  from  receiving  those  deputies,  led 
him  into  a  most  impolitic  imprudence.  Hun- 
gary on  the  one  side,  and  Italy  on  the  other, 
are  threatening  to  develop  aspects,  which  con- 
tume/i/y  especially  towards  the  former,  must 
only  the  more  quickly  ripen;  and  which  the 
defective  revenue  of  the  empire,  and  the  for- 
midable strength  of  North  Germany,  conso- 
lidated as  it  is  by  the  union  of  mutual 
interests  through  a  commercial  league,  might 
render  dangerously  inconvenient  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Ferdinand. 

After  Prince  Mettemich,  Count  KoUowrat 
and  Prince  Palfy  maybe  considered  as  the  most 
powerful  personages  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment. The  count  is  the  most  decidedly  liberal^ 
and  in  consequence  of  the  emperor  having, 
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while  in  Bohemia^  changed  his  decree,  which 
made  reductions  in  the  imperial  tariff,*  pre- 
viously agreed  to  and  published,  Count  KoUo- 
wrat  resigned,  but  has  as  yet  been  prevailed 
upon  to  retain  oiEce ;  although,  it  is  said,  that 
no  consideration  will  induce  him  to  countenance 
the  return  of  the  Jesuits,  which  is  talked  of, 
nor  any  but  a  more  liberal  system  of  commerce. 
The  latter  appears  to  me  ine^dtable,  whether 
the  emperor  be  opposed  to  it  or  not ;  and  the 
former  would  be  indeed  retrograding  in  the 
face  of  that  intelligence,  which,  in  spite  of 
resistance,  is  overflowing  the  world. 

The  present  emperor  has  reigned  far  too 
short  a  period  to  determine  his  character,  or 
his  policy  as  a  ruler ;  and  no  important  mea- 
sure justifies  the  conclusion  that  he  will  greatly 
change  the  existing  order  of  administration. 
He  is  personally  disposed  to  lead  the  tranquil 
life  he  has  been  habituated  to ;  and,  whatever 
changes  may  take  place  during  his  reign,  must, 
I  am  convinced^  be  the  result  of  necessity  and 
circumstances,  and  not  the  consequence  of  any 
desire  to  disturb  the  actual  statu-quo  of  power 
by  a  more  liberal  form  of  government. 

•iTiis  will  be  found  explained  fully  in  vol.  ii. 
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LETTER  XIII. 


SOCIETY  OF  THE  CAPITAL. 

The  state  of  national  society^  although  so 
important  to  the  happiness  and  delight  of  those 
who  compose  it,  or  who  are  admitted  to  it,  is 
seldom  characterized  in  the  descriptions  of  tra- 
vellers, with  a  fidelity  that  enables  us  to  recog- 
nise its  features.  • 

Madame  de  Sta'el  observes,  ^^  Germany  is  an 
aristocratic  federation.  The  empire  has  no 
common  centre  of  learning  and  public  spirit. 
It  forms  no  compact  nation.  This  di^asion  of 
Germany — so  fatal  to  its  political  force,  is,  at 
the  same  time,  favourable  to  all  that  can  excite 
genius  and  imagination.  But,  as  there  exists 
no  capital  in  which  the  good  company  of  all 
Germany  can  assemble,  the  spirit  of  society 
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exercises  therein  but  feeble  power.  There  the 
empire  of  taste^  and  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  are 
without  influence/^ 

In  North  Germany,  it  is  true,  there  is  no 
great  capital  where  all  meet  at  particular  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  BerUn,  although  the  metro- 
polis of  a  kingdom,  with  a  population  of  fourteen 
millions,  having  less  of  what  the  French  con- 
sider the  esprit  de  societc  than  Munich ;  which, 
excepting  Vienna,  is  by  far  the  most  gay  and 
spirituel  of  the  German  capitals. 

^^  The  empire  of  taste,  and  the  shafts  of 
ridioule,^^  have,  however,  their  influence;  and 
ikud  Germans  are  keenly  alive  to  any  ridicule 
directed  against  them,  because,  of  all  people  in 
the  world,  they  deserve  it  the  least ;  although 
their  unpresuming  manners,  sincerity  of  inten- 
tion, •and  fidelity  of  character,  expose  them  as 
mu^  as  the  English  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
IVench  nation. 

Vienna  is,  at  once  the  metropolis  of  a  great 
empire,  and  the  fashionable  rendezvous  of  all 
who  can  afford  to  resort  to  the  metropolis  for 
at  least  six  months  in  the  year ;  that  is,  from 
December  to  June.  If  the  citizens  enjoy  their 
summer y^f6«  Champ&tres,  and  their  winter  balls 
and  theatricals,  the  nobility  are  not  regardless 
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of  the  pleasores  which  attract  them  to  ono 
common  point  of  imion.  It  is  amidst  the 
gsdeties  of  Vienna,  if  any  where^  that  the  LorcUr 
of  Austria,  Hmigary,  Bohemia,  and  Lombaxdo- 
Yenetiay  mingle, — forgetful  of  the  jealousies 
which  they  cherish  in  their  respective  castles^ 
and  in  their  particular  states. 

There  is  certainly  far  more  formality  in  the 
society  of  Vienna,  than  in  that  of  Paris.  It 
has  more  affinity  to  that  of  the  titled  aris« 
tocracy  and  aristocratic  commoners  of  England. 
It  is  at  least  equally  exclusive.  It  has  less 
sensibility,  and  more  ease  than  that  of  the 
north  'y  it  has  also  less  recQiurse  to  the  intellect 
tual,  and  more  to  the  material  gratifications* 
With  us,  the  belief  in  its  deep  sensual  immo* 
rality,  has  been  entertsdned.  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  it  quite  as  pure  as  that  of  London,  Paris, 
or  St.  Petersburg,  Were  there  no  other  evidence 
of  this,  the  affectionate  tenderness  with  which 
mothers  of  all  classes  rear  their  children,  would 
form  a  refutation  of  the  general  accusation. 

No  late  traveller  seems  to  have  given  atten* 
tion  to  the  subject,  or,  perhaps  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  Foreigners  must  re-* 
side  much  longer  than  travellers  usually  do  in 
a  country,  to  judge  of  its  virtues  and  vices* 
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We  masty  at  least  understand  the  language  of 
the  people^  the  habits  of  their  lives^  and  be 
familiarized  within  their  doors^  before  we  pro- 
nounce on  their  defects  or  their  excellences. 
Having  a  fair  acquaintance  with  all  these^  I 
gcve  my  opinion  with  diffidence.  An  author 
of  vivacious  descriptive  powers,  Mr.  Russel,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  either  much  in 
Viennese  society,  or  to  have  lived  more  than 
a  few  weeks  in  this  capital,  takes  upon  himself 
to  delineate  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  as 
it  stood  fifteen  years  ago :  its  real  features,  I 
am  assured,  have  not  greatly  changed  since. 
His  remarks  have  been  usually  quoted  as  an 
authority.  To  me,  his  picture  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  original.  In  alluding  to  the  balls 
of  the  people,  he  remarks, 

^*  Many  of  these  dancing-halls  are  institu- 
tions, for  infamous  purposes.  They  belong  to 
private  proprietors,  who  are  always  innkeepers. 
On  the  evening  of  every  Sunday,  and  generally 
of  every  great  religious  festival,  when  every 
body  is  idle  and  seeking  amusement,  these 
congregations  are  opened  in  the  suburbs  as  well 
as  in  the  city.  The  balls  given  in  them  are, 
more  or  less,  merely  a  pretext  for  bringing 
worthless  persons  together.    The  price  of  ad- 
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inissioii  is  extremely  low,  for  the  scoundrelly 
landlord  speculates  on  the  consumption  of  winei 
and  eatables  during  the  evening.  In  more 
cases  than  one,  the  object  is  so  little  concealedy 
that  females  are  admitted  gratis ;  and  the  hand<^ 
bill,  which  fixes  the  price  of  admission  for  gentle- 
men at  fourpence  or  sixpence,  adds,  with  a 
very  appropriate  equivoque,  ^  Das  Frattenzim^ 
mer  htfrey^  It  is  thus  that  these  institutions, 
by  furnishing  opportunity,  and  inflaming  thd 
passions  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  diffuse  the  poisost 
of  licentiousness  among  the  males  of  the  mid^ 
die  and  lower  orders.  As  to  the  ladies,  again^ 
those  who  aspire  at  being  sought,  instead  of 
seeking,  those  who  consider  themselves  as 
forming  the  aristocracy  of  their  own  commu^ 
nity,  and  the  Corinthian  capital  of  prostitution, 
carefully  avoid  all  such  intercourse  with  their 
more  vulgar  sisters.  In  this  they  show  a  wiser 
feeling  of  dignity  and  reserve  than  their  bet-* 
ters.^'  He,  however,  admits  that,  ^^  In  external 
behaviour,  these  lost  creatures  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  decent  in  Europe.  You  run  no  risk 
of  being  even  addressed,  much  less  of  being 
attacked,  with  the  gross  depravity  of  Covent>- 
garden  or  the  Palais  Royal.'^ 

In  speaking  of  the  higher  classes,  Mr.  Rus^ 
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sePs  accusations^  although  so  frequently  re^ 
feired  to^  are  absolutely  unjust^  and  in  truth  no 
more  applicable  to  Vienna,  than  to  the  West-* 
eind  of  London.  In  comparing  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  citizens  with  those  of  the 
aristocracy,  he  obsenres, 

^  How  do  the  rest  of  the  ladies,  then,  behave 
at  Vienna?  Really,  generally  speaking,  not 
much  better.  There  cannot  be  a  more  disso- 
lute city,  one  where  female  virtue  is  less  prized, 
and,  therefore,  less  frequent.  A  total  want  of 
principle,  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  the  love  of 
finery,  are  so  imiversally  di£[used,  that  wives 
«nd  daughters,  in  not  only  what  we  should  call 
comfortable,  but  even  affluent  circumstances, 
do  not  shrink  from  increasing  the  means  of 
their  extravagance  by  forgetting  their  duty. 
They  sacrifice  themselves,  not  so  much  froia 
inelination,  as  from  interest.  You  will  pro- 
bably find  in  Naples  or  Rome  as  many  faithless 
wives,  who  are  so,  from  a  temporary  and  vari- 
able liking,  as  in  Vienna ;  but  you  will  not  find 
so  many  who  throw  away  their  honour  from 
the  love  of  gain.  The  advantage  seems  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  Italian.  Worthless  as  both 
are,  even  a  passing  liking  is  something  less 
d^rading,  than  the  mere  infamous  calculation 
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di  pounds  shillings  and  pence^  witiiout  eren 
the  excuse  of  poverty.  The  girls  of  the  lower 
dasses  grow  up  to  licentiousness ;  the  rage  for 
dress  and  luxury  is  no  less  strong  among  them 
than  among  their  superiors ;  and  though  it  cer- 
tainly looks  like  a  harsh  judgment,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say^  as  a  general  truths  that^  from  the 
time  they  are  capable  of  feeling  this  love  of 
show  and  easy  living,  they  consider  their  per- 
sons  as  the  fund  that  is  to  supply  the  means  of 
ta  g»tiS«.i<...  I.i..o.«S.Ii<»,i.isi»t 
a  matter  of  sale  ;  nor  are  mothers  ashamed  to 
be  the  brokers  of  their  daughters.  There  is  no 
want  of  purchasers.      The  most  famous^  or 

rather  infamous^  is  Prince  K ,     He  is  said 

to  possess  a  gallery  of  purchased  beauties,  that 
might  stand  by  the  side  of  an  Eastern  seraglio* 
This  was  not  enough:  the  infantine  years  of 
some  of  his  victims  produced  frightful  charges 
against  him.  An  incensed  father,  disregarding 
the  danger  of  accusing  a  powerful  man,  com- 
plained directly  to  the  emperor.  The  emperor 
instantly  ordered  Prince  K to  be  impri- 
soned, and  proceeded  against  criminally.  He 
had  been  in  prison  nearly  two  months  wheii  I 
left  Vi^Dtna,  and  the  inquiry  was  not  yet  finished. 
The  Yi^inese,  however,  though  a  little  as- 
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toimded  at  the  uncommon  idea  of  a  high  no- 
bleman being  actually  imprisoned  for  crimes 
not  poUtical,  soon  recovered  then*  senses ;  and 
every  body  believed  his  punishment  would  be 
a  prohibition  to  appear  at  court,  and  an  order 
to  reside  for  a  while  on  his  estates  in  the 
country. 

^^The  quantity  of  licentiousness  is  commonly 
smallest  in  the  middle  class  of  a  people.     It  is 
not  so  in  Vienna^  at  least  among  the  men.    To 
hear  the  ttonc/ictlance  with  which  a  party  of 
respectable   merchants  or  shopkeepers  speak 
of  their  amours^  you  would  think  them  disso- 
lute bachelors  ;    yet  they  are  husbands   and 
fathers^    and^   provided    all    circumstances    of 
public  scandal  be  avoided^  it  never  enters  their 
heads  that  thek  conduct  has  any  thing  im- 
proper in  it.    Every  one^  male  and  female^ 
bears  most  christianly  with  every  other.    AU 
this  leads  to  a  strange  mixture  of  society^  par* 
ticularly  on  public  occasions.      In  a  Baden 
asaembly-room^  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  see 
worthless  women  elbowing  the  archduchesses 
of  Austria.    Here  walks  the  empress^  and  there 
a  couple  of  genteel  frail  ones  from  Vienna.    It 
is  perfectly  true^  that  it  is  a  ball-room^   and 
the  tickets  cost  only  ei^teen  pence  ;  and^  as 
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worthy  women  say,  how  can  we  prevent  them 
from  coming,  when  they  pay  their  money  ? 
But  thither  virtuous  women  do  go,  knowing 
perfectly  well,  beforehand,  the  sort  of  society 
with  which  they  will  infallibly  be  mixed  up. 
The  gentlemen  do  not  seem  to  lay  themselves 
under  much  restraint.     I  have  seen  noblemen 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  flutter  for  a  while 
round  the  more  distinguished  of  these  crea- 
tures, and  then   return  to  flutter  round  the 
maids  of  honour.     It  is  in  vain  that  their  inr- 
perial  majesties  are  spotless  in  their  life  and 
conversation,  it  does  not  go  beyond  themselves; 
the  public  mind  is  vitiated  through  and  through; 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  corruption, 
much  too  dense  to  be  penetrated  by  the  light 
of  any  single  example.    A  wealthy  foreigner, 
generally  resident  in  Vienna,  the  companion  of 
princes  and  ministers,  used  to  drive  his  mis- 
tress into  the  Prater  before  the  admiring  and 
envious  eyes  of  all  the  world.     The  girl  had, 
what  in  this  country  would  be  called^  the  iro- 
pudeiice  to  invite  most  of  the  minisrters  and 
corps  diplomatique  to  a  ball;    and  they  had, 
what  in  this  country  would  be  called,  the  for- 
getfulness  of  character  to  go.    Prince  Metter- 
nich  being  asked  by  a  foreign  minister  whether 
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he  intended  to  go,  archly  answered,  '*  Why,  I 
should  rather  like  to  see  the  thing;  but, you 
know,  it  might  hurt  one's  character  here  !'** 
When  it  was  proposed  to  Joseph  II.  to  build 
licensed  brothels,  the  emperor  said,  *The  waUs 
would  cost  me  nothing,  but  the  expense  of 
roofing  would  be  ruinous,  for  it  would  just  be 
necessary  to  put  a  roof  over  the  whole  city.' 
The  hospitals  and  private  sick-rooms  of  Vienna 
teem  with  proofs  how  merciftdly  Providence 
acted,  when  it  placed  the  quicksilver  mines  of 
Idria  in  a  province  destined  to  form  part  of 
an   empire   of  which  Vienna  was  to  be  the 

capital.''t 

Had  not  the  foregoing  remarks  been  so  often 
referred  to  even  by  our  geographers,  I  would 
not  have  alluded  to  them;  not  even  for  the 
purpose  of  declaring  my  beUef  in  their  utter 
incorrectness  in  regard  to  Vienna:  further  than 
that  there  can  be  doubt  that  vice  and  intrigue 

*  Whoever  fabricated  the  reply,  never  heard  Prince 
Metternich  speak,  and  knew  nothing  of  his  character. 
He  is  the  last  person  on  earth  who  would  have  made  so 
fitolish  a  remark. 

-f  Unhappily  the  hospital  returns  of  London  and  Liver- 
pool compared  with  those  of  Vienna,  prove  how  much 
more  necessary,  the  mines  quoted,  are  to  the  former  than 
to  tile  latter. 
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prevails  in  Vienna  much  in  the  same  proportion 
as  in  all  large  capitals^  but  at  the  same  time 
among  the  lower  classes  without  the  decencies 
of  life,  at  least,  being  despised.  While  among 
the  higher  ranks  in  Vienna,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  capital  in  Europe,  it  is  scarcely  possible, 
even  for  the  most  refined  latitudinarian^  to 
forget  the  respect  paid  to  virtue,  and,  at  the 
same  time  maintain  his  place  in  society. 

A  ptiritan  will  assuredly  draw  a  different 
character  of  a  people  to  that  which  an  unbi- 
assed charitable  Christian  would  picture.  The 
disciples  of  the  Sabbath  bill  framer,  would  say 
the  people  were  moral  if  they  were  prohibited 
any  enjoyment  on  Sunday,  if  all  the  city  were 
closed  in  gloom,  and  if  all  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  go  to  church  either  to  offer  up 
their  devotions  in  sincerity,  as  it  might  happen, 
or  to  act  the  hypocritical  farce  of  compulsory 
deception.  At  all  events,  if  the  people  were, 
during  Sunday,  bound  to  listen  three  times 
a  day  to  a  long,  sour,  and  cheerless  sermon, 
although  with  much  the  same  heart  as  convicts 
in  France  and  Germany  perform  from  day  to 
day  the  labour  to  which  they  are  sentenced  as  a 
punishment  for  their  crimes.     So,  exactly,  with 
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the  puritans  of  England  and  Scotland — 'pimiah 
the  people  for  the  crimes  they  committed  be« 
fore  they  were  bom !  Let  them  never  be  jby- 
fdl !  forms  the  tenonr  of  those  sombre^  melan- 
choly bearers  of  not  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion. 

The  charitable  Christian  and  philosopher^ 
who  entertains  the  more  sublime  ideas  of  reli-- 
gious  duty,  is  delighted  on  the  other  hand,  in 
beholding  man,  like  the  singing  birds  on  a 
beautiful  May  morning,  happy  in  cheerful 
gratitude  for  the  blessings  shed  over  the  uni- 
verse by  its  Almighty  Creator. 

In  no  city  do  the  people  attend  more  punc- 
tually on  Sunday  to  their  devotions  than  at 
Vienna.  Be  their  creed  right  or  wrong,  I  am 
persuaded  there  is  no  more  hypocrisy  in  their 
attendance  in  the  morning  at  church,  than 
there  is  in  their  enjoyment  of  the  theatre, 
ball,  or  opera  in  the  evening. 

Society  in  Vienna  differs  again  from  that  of 
the  capitals  of  the  several  states  of  the  empire. 
It  differs  from  that  of  Linz,  the  capital  of 
Austria,  which  is  more  substantially  Saxon ; 
from  that  of  Milan^  which  is  again  the  subdued 
Italian;    from  tl^at  of  Inspruck,  which  still 
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presents  the  hardihood  of.  mountaineer,  charac- 
ter;  &om'.that  of  Salzhurg,  which  the  ecclesi- 
tics*  (not  certainly  headed  by  the  present  arch-- 
bishop)  have  made  a  sort  of  German  Salisbury;: 
from  that  of  Prague,  to  which  the  Bohemian 
aristocracy  have  imparted  a  kind  of  Sclavonic 
abrutissement ;  from  that  of  Venice,  to  which 
still  clings  the  shreds  of  its  Gondola  oligarchy  ;- 
from  that  of  Trieste,  which  exhibits  the  brus- 
querie  of  modem  trade ;  to  that  of  Gratz,  which 
forms  a  sort  of  Styrian  Etveter,  to  that  of 
Briin,  which  is  pervaded  by  Moravian  sim- 
plicity ;  and,  finally,  from  the  society  of  Pesth 
or  Buda,  in  which  the  frank,  bold,  hospitable, 
baronial  feudality,  loudly  and  fearlessly  pro- 
claiming its  opinions, — ^regardless  of  Austrian 
authority,  declares  itself  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
while  it  holds  ten-elevenths  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  bondage. 

The  essence  of  these  varied  states  of  society 
dentralize  in  Vienna*.    There  all  meet,  but  as 

*  The  present  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  is  the  most 
high  right  reverend  father  in  God,  Prince  Friederich 
John  SchwartzenbArg,  bom  in  1809,  and  now  twenty- 
seven  years  old.  I  have  heard  the  ladies  say,  that  he  is 
Ihe  most  captivating  man  in  ^1  Austria^ 
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yet  do  not  melt  into  one  common  character. 
They  harmonize,  it  is  true,  because  aU  who 
come  to  Vienna,  come  to  be  happy -^to  agree^ 
not  to  quarrel  with  the  order  of  things. 
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LETTER  XIV. 


THE    ARISTOCRACY. 

In  this  empire  the  aristocracy,  not  having 
legislative  or  other  hereditary  privileges,  ex- 
cept under  an  indirect  form  in  Hungary,  and 
imder  the  feudal  descents  of  Bohemia,  depend 
entirely  on  their  titlesy  and  the  majorats  they 
establish  to  preserve  their  caste  in  society,  and 
their  power  in  the  country.  Before  the  law, 
an  Austrian  nobleman  has  no  advantage  what^ 
ever  over  the  shepherd  who  tends  his  flocks, 
or  over  the  shopkeeper,  of  whom  the  princess 
or  countess  buys  her  Merino  dress  or  Thibet 
shawl. 

The  aristocratic  pride,  the  frozen  etiquette  of 
the  Austrian  nobility,  has  been  severely  at- 
tacked, especially  by  the  French.    This  acca- 
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sation  is  unjust,  but  not  altogether  untrue. 
The  nobility  of  the  empire,  as  I  have  observed 
of  society  in  a  former  letter,  differ  very  much 
from  each  other.  The  Austrian  nobles  are,  in 
&ct,  remarkably  simple,  and  quietly  polite  in 
their  manners,  while  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
nearly  destitute,  in  their  bearing,  of  that  warmth 
of  reception  which  distinguish  the  far  more  proud 
Hungarians.  One  cause,  which  the  authoress 
of  Corinne, — she  who  herself  shone  with  such 
splendour  in  her  conversational  circles,  remarked 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  holds,  I  fear,  too  heri- 
tably true,  at  the  present  hour. 

^^The  principal  disadvantage  of  society  at 
Vienna,  arises  from  the  pobles  and  men  of  letters 
not  mingling  together.  The  result  of  this  sepa- 
ration of  classes,  is,  that  the  men  of  letters  are 
idefident  in  the  graces  of  society,  and  the  men  of 
tibu^  worid  want  ideas.^^    How  different  in  I^s ! 

The  apartments  next  to  those  we  ooeupy  in 
our  hotels  are,  at  the  present  moment,  in  the 
possession  of  the  highly  gifted  Berryer,  who 
has  just  arrived  at  Vienna  from  visiting  Charles 
the  Tenth.  Berryer,  to  whose  political  ideas, 
I  certeudy  do  not  subscribe,  is  one  of  the  most 
a^greeable,  and  I  believe^  conscientious,  men  in 
£wop0i-  :  He  owes  every  tlung  to  jbis  genius. 
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In  Paris  he  is  the  delight  of  all  in  the  society  wiih 
which  he  mingles^  and  never  was  there  a  mail 
more  free  from  the  small  passions.  When  I  last 
met  him  in  Paris^  it  was  at  one  of  the  delect^ 
able  soirees  of  the  widow  of  the  man  whom 
Corinne  adored — ^at  the  house  of  Madame 
Benjamin  Constant. 

Here  were  many  of  the  most  charming  and 
spirituelle  ladies  of  France  and  fore^  cocin<- 
tries.     Here  was  Berryer,  the  legitimist;  he, 
who,  not  long  before,  said  to  Thiers,  on  the 
latter  observing,  when  leaving  the  chamber  of 
deputies  for  the  Tuileries,  with  such  members 
as  were  desirous  to  congratulate  the  citizen 
king  on  the  suppression  of  the  emeutes  of  April, 
and  on  passing  the  law  against  associations,— 
**  M.  Berryer,  you  do  not  accompany  us  F^-^ 
^*  No,  I  am  writing  Charles  the  Tentii  that  his 
ordinances  are  being  executed.^'     There  was 
also,  on  the  same  canape  with  M.  Berryer, 
General  Excelmans,  that  Bonapartist  peer  of 
France,  who,  on  occasion  of  the  memorable 
trial  against  the  editor  of  the  Tribune,  rose  and 
echoed  the  climax  of  accusation  made  against 
the  peers  in  their  capacity  of  judges,  by  Armand 
Carrell, — ^^^The  death  of  Marshal  Ney'was  .a 
Judicial  assassination  P^     Not  hr  from  them 
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sat  the  philosopher.La  Mennais^ — ^he  'who^  for 
writing,  ^^  The  Words  of  a  Believer/'  was  exconxr 
mnnicated  by  the  pope.  Besides  these,  thei:e 
were  many  peers  and  deputies,,  professors  of 
the  university,  members  of  the  institute, — 
Lerminier,  the  professor  of  law,  and  Alexander 
Dumas,  the  dramatist.  Beranger  would  have 
been* there  also,  but  he  had  not  returned  from 
his. hermitage  at  Fontainebleau.  Then  there 
were,  the  Lafayettes,  the  Lasteries,  and  Odillon 
Barrot, — ^in  juxtaposition  with  .  Louis-Fhilipf- 
pists,  and  the  most  distingue  Carlists ;  Bier- 
nadd,  the. banished  finance  minister  of  Poland, 
and  General  Pepe,  who  headed  the  revolution 
of  Naples ;  some  distinguished  Russians,  and 
a  few  talented  American  .  citizens ;  also  some 
English^  and  some  Germans. 

Convarsation,  the  most  animated,  the  most 
agreeable,  enlivened  and  entertained  all;--rthat 
conversation  which  never  fatigues,  that  bears 
and  forbears  .with  all  its  piquuncy ; — ^that  conr 
versation,  the  want  of  which  would  drive  9, 
Frenchman  to  despair ; — ^in  which  '^  a  manner 
of., acting  one  upon  the  other, — of  pleasing  re- 
ciprocally, and  with  rapidity, — of  speaking  when 
we  think, — of  enjoying  at  the  moment^r-^qf 
receiving  applause  without  labour,-*-of  showing 


its  spirit  in  all  the  graceful  varieties  ol  acoen^ 
gesture^  r^ard, — of  producing  at  will  the  eleor 
trie  sparks  whidi  kindle  our  attentum^  and 
awaken  the  apathy  of  others/' 

It  is  these  re-<unions>  the  least  expenedre^  and 
the  most  delightfdl^  that  impart  to  Paris  that 
enchantment  which  renders  it  more  agreeable 
than  any  other  metropoUs  in  the  world*  In 
other  capitals^  tixere  is  stiU  a  cumbrous  night" 
mare  of  formal  obs^rance^  which  smothers  the 
ease  of  social  intercourse*  Among  the  best 
company  in  London — among  the  wdl-fared 
middle  class^  as  well  as  the  aristocracy,  we  are 
gradually  throwing  off  this  oppression* 

In  Vienna,  and  more  so  in  other  GFerman 
cities,  there  is  still  observed  much  of  that 
withering  formality, — the  measured  politeness 
of  the  old  German  courts  and  castles,  which 
prevents,  even  those  of  the  first  dass,  being 
happy,  or  being  perfectly  at  well-bred  ease 
on  their  first  meeting  with  each  other*  But 
there  are  exceptions — there  are  men  of  the 
world,  who  have  long  since  thrown  aside 
the  coat'of-mail  manners  of  the  old  Ger- 
man courts*  There  are  also  ladies,  but  to 
those  I  shall  devote  a  separate  letter,  who, 
W&.  the  purest  excellence  of  heart,  have  also 
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those  charming  graces^  which  dazsle  us  £Eur 
less  at  first  sights  than  they  attract  love,  and 
command  admiration  in  society. 

The  aristocracy  of  Austria  and  the  Imperial 
States,  are  many  of  them  possessed  of  great 
wealth.  Their  property  has  been  conserved  in 
tibe  fEunily  by  descent,  and  by  the  formation  of 
majorats:  but  the  younger  branches  are  too 
numerous  to  be  provided  for,  otherwise  than 
by  employment  in  the  army,  the  church,  and 
tihe  civil  administrations.  The  church,  and  the 
monastic  institutions,  must  certainly  be  con- 
sidered as  specially  maintained  for  the  support 
of  poor  noblemen. 
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LETTER    XV. 


THE    WOMEN. 

The  women,  or,  if  you  please,  the  ladies  of 
Austria,  have  charms  and  virtues  of  which 
the  transient  observer,  who  only  views  them  on 
the  surface  of  society,  as  on  the  Prater,  or  at 
the  theatre,  will  form  but  an  imperfect  opinion. 

The  Viennese  ladies  have  great  claims  to 
personal  beauty;  but  its  style  is  exceedingly 
varied.  Those  of  German  or  Saxon  race,  who 
may  be  said  to  predominate  in  society,  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  clear,  transparent,  fresh 
complexions,  in  which  the  lovely  rose-colour 
advances  and  retires,  amidst  the  pure  lily-white, 
— ^with  the  quick  pulsations  of  their  exquisite 
sensibilities, — ^by  their  fair  hair, — ^rather  timid 
m^tnuer,-^their  tender  voices, — and  the  elegancy 
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of  their  qmet  air,  joined  to  a  high  feeling  of 
aristocratic  and  ancestral  pride.  It  is  this  last 
absurdity,'  alone,  that  clouds  their  charms — ^that 
freezes  the  approach  towards  their  society — 
that  makes  us  entertain  the  idea  at  first  sight 
of  their  hearts  being  cold — ^their  sensibilities 
torpid.  This  character  is  beUeved,  but  it  is 
fallacious.  The  Austrian  ladies  have  assuredly 
warm  feelings,  and  excellent  hearts.  Those  of 
Ldnz  are  especially  celebrated  for  their  beauty ; 
and  those  of  Vienna  have  little  to  complain 
against  nature's  distributions.  The  Hungarian 
ladies,  who  either  reside  at  Vienna,  or  who  visit 
it  during  the  season,  are  of  a  different  style  of 
beauty.  They,  also,  are  fair — often  with  dark 
blue  eyes,  and  dark  brown  hair.  Among  them, 
few  are  as  low  in  stature  as  the  middle  size.  They 
may,  indeed,  properly  be  styled  magnificent,  or 
gorgeous  beauties.  They  have  nothing  of  the 
delicate,  pale,  nervous,  hysterical  die-away  ap- 
pearance in  their  forms.  They  are  sprightly, 
and  in  conversation  more  animated  than  the 
ladies  of  German  race.  The  Bohemian  ladies, 
agaiii,  are  often  dark,  or  beautiful  brunettes, 
chiefly  of  Sclavonic  race,  yet  frequently  widi 
the  finest  gipsy-^like  coimtenances  in  the  world. 
They  'are  vivacious,   fascinating,  and  not  so 


scrupidaas  as  the  Germanic  fkinilies  in  throw* 
ing  aside  tiiat  formaiity  which  enchains  society. 
The  ladies  from  Milan  and  Yenetia^  display 
all  the  -warmth  and  beauty  of  their  sunny 
skies. 

In  minghng  together  at  Vienna,  the  manners 
and  forms  of  the  capital,  however,  prevaiL 
Foreigners  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  feeling 
at  ease  in  the  society  of  Vienna,  £rom  the 
difficulty  of  conversing  with  the  ladies,  and  from 
the  deference  paid  to  noble  rank.  This  is, 
however,  more  remarkable  in  manner  than  in 
reality.  There  are  many  exceptions  to  the 
restraint  complained  of;  and  I  have  found 
myself,  espedaUy  at  the  Princess  Metteniich's 
weekly  soirees  (the  most  general  resort  of  the 
corps  dipbtaatique),  quite  as  unshackled  by 
formality  among  the  Viennese  ladies  of  rank, 
as  I  have  among  the  Parisians,  at  the  Duke  de 
Brogiie's,  or  at  Lady  Granville^s. 

The  Princess  Mettemich  possesses  very 
charming  powers  of  address,  and  has  eminent 
skill  in  the  art  of  pleasing.  She  has  always 
something  appropriate  to  say.  It  is  true  she 
worships  high  Tory  ideas,  and  believes  that  we 
are  ail  moving  on  to  destmetion  in  England. 
In  half  badinage^  the  other  evening,  she  said,  on 
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my  aUudbig  acxadentally  to  public  afiairs^  and  to 
o«r  goyenuneot,  ^Ah!  voire  goaremement ! 
voire  parlement !     Us  detniisent  toi^ !'' 

On  my  replyingy  ^^  J^esp^re  que  non!  Je 
suis  persuade  que  chez  nous  on  respectera  tous 
qu'est  digne  de  respecte.  Ah !  si  vaus  esp^ 
c^est  quelqae  chose !  C'est  quelque  chose^  si 
vous  esp^  V 

The  prinoesa  tamed  round  to  badinerv/iih 
Prince  Altieri>  the  pope^s  nuncio^  then  to  the 
Tarkiflh  ambassador^  and  then  .to  the  Count  de 
St.  Aulaiie.  The  Countess  de  St.  Aulaire  ob- 
served^  ^^  How  charmingly  the  princess  compIi-> 
mented  you,  by  laying  the  emphasis  so  strongly 
on  the  vou$P^  Conversation  then  became  gene* 
ral;  or  rather  it  was  carried  on  in  tete-^-tite,  or 
in  groups  of  three  or  four.  The  ladies  were 
disposed,  or  rather  they  reposed  themselves,  on 
Sf^as  Qifauteuils ;  the  gentlemen  chiefly  stand* 
ing  near  them,  or  walking  up  and  down  the 
room.  Here  was  our  own  ambassador.  Sir 
Frederick  Lamb, — ^than  whom  none  more  de^ 
lights  others  in  society.  He  never  speaks  for 
effect,  never  interrupts,  never  wotmds  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  he  always  pleases. 

Besides  the  ladies  of  most  of  tihe  leading 
families,   there  were  all  those  of  the  corps 
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diplomatique,  ^  The  foreign  ministers  them-: 
selves  were,  I  believe,  all  present.  There  was 
the  Prussian  minister  Ludwig,  or  Lewis  Mor- 
timer, Graff,  or  Earl  of  Maltzan,  grave-  and 
guarded ;  here  w^as  Count  de  St.  Axdaire,  with 
bis  venerable  white  locks,  and  looking  nxore 
like  a  philosopher  of  the  institute  than  a  French 
courtier ;  here  was  Prince  Gortschakof,  the  re* 
presentative  of  all  the  Russias  in  the  absence  of 

Tatistdheff.    Prince  G speaks  English  with 

the  utmost  fluency,  and  without  scarcely  any 
foreign  accent.  He  introduced  himself  to  me ; 
and  regretted  that  there  should  be  any  mis- 
understanding between  the  courts  of  London 
and  St.  Petersburg,  and  contended  that  the 
causes  were  purely  ideal.  He  had  spent  some 
years  in  England,  which  he  said  he  preferred  to 
any  other  coimtry.  Besides  these,  there  were  the 
ministers  of  all  the  German  Confederation,  and 
those  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Sardinia,  and  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Then  the  Esterhazys,  the  Lichtensteins,  the 
Schwartzenbergs,  Kaunitzs,  Kinskys,  Traut- 
inamdorfs,  Kollowraths,  Palfys  and  many  others. 
Prince  Metternich  was  usually  engaged  convers- 
ing with  one  or  other  of  the  ambassadors ;  the 
princess  entertaining  all  who  approached  her« 
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Here  and  there^  two  or  three,  usually  two^  were 
engaged  in  conversation.  More  frequently  a 
gentleman  engaged  tete-a-tete  with  a  lady.  In 
fect^  the  soirees  at  the  Princess  MettemicVs, 
differ  very  Uttle  from  those  of  the  first  families 
at  Paris:  excepting  that  at  Vienna,  all  take 
leave,  usually  French  leave,  very  early,  seldom 
later  than  ten  o^clock. 

Prince  Esterhazy^s  dinner-parties,  soirees^  and 
baUs,  are  ort  a  still  more  briUiant  scale.  His 
fites  at  Eisenstadt  are  perfect  banquets ;  and  to 
these,  the  princess  extends  all  the  charming 
ease  and  pleasure,  for  which  high-bred  manners, 
and  an  ardent  desire  to  see  all  delighted,  so 
eminently  distinguish  that  lady. 

There  are  many  others  of  the  high  nobiUty, 
at  whose  palaces  in  Vienna,  fashionable  parties 
are  frequently  given ;  but  still,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  it  requires  some  time  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  formahty  that  prevails,  and 
ta  cduses,  which  I  will  hereafter  explain,  that 
shackle  the  spirit  and  the  compass  of  conver- 


The  Viennese  ladies  are  scarcely  ever  seen 
walking  out,  unless  it  be  when  they  occasionally 
descend  from  their  carriages  in  the  Prater.  They 
are  devoted  ta  the  theatres,  which,  as  all  the 
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front  seats  are  cxu^ipied  by  the  fair^  appear  as 
if  there  were  none  of  thdr  lords  present  with 
them.  This,  I  must  observe,  is  very  often  the 
case,  and  may  have  been  a  ground  of  the  charge 
against  them  of  being  deficient  in  gallantry, 
which  the  French  make  against  the  Austrians, 
This  again  I  doubt.  Certainly  none  are  greater 
admirers  of  beauty.  The  ladies  of  Vienna 
are  said  to  be  so  jealous  of  foreigners  who 
have  claims  to  beauty,  that  the  latter  are 
treated  with  a  reserve  which  almost  excludes 
them  from  society:  but  that  a  foreign  lady 
of  gifted  mind,  without  beauty,  always  makes 
her  way  triumphantly.  Madame  de  Stael^ 
who  with  undeniable  right  to  talent,  owed 
nothing  to  beauty,  was  indeed  a  star  at  Vienna. 
It  is  true  the  most  accomplished  and  gallant 
man  of  his  time,  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  was  then 
living,  to  do  her  the  honours  of  introductions 
and  attendance.  When  she  arrived  in  1808, 
the  prince  immediately  called  on  her.  ^^To 
what  circumstance,  madame,^^  said  he,  ^^  does 
Vienna  owe  the  honour  of  Corinne's  visit  ?^^ 
— ^^^To  the  purpose  alone  of  establishing  my  son 
at  the  engineer  seminary — ^the  Scole  de  gcnieP 
— ^*  II  a  ete  a  Fecole  de  genie  {genius)  depuis 
son  enfance,'^  replied  the  prince. 
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THE  SPIRIT   OF   CONVERSATION. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  gifted  indivi-* 
duals^  an  Englishman  of  intelligence  will  find 
the  first  society  in  Vienna  sadly  destitute  of 
that  spirit  in  conversation  which  creates  such 
interest  and  such  delight  in  England;  and  a 
Frenchman  will  ennuye  himself  to  deaths  from 
the  absence  of  F esprit  de  causer,  which  animates 
the  salons  of  Paris. 

The  elements  of  animated  discussion^  of  in- 
teresting conversation,  seem  wanting  m  Austria. 
Pohtics,  public  affairs,  the  sitting  of  parlia- 
ment, news  from  abroad,  literature,  the  peri- 
odicals, the  courts  of  law,  afford  inexhaustible 
materials  either  for  instructive  or  agreeaUc 
conversation  in  Ei^land  and  France. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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la  Austria^  politics  find  the  affairs  of  tb/^ 
state  never  fona  the  elements  of  cwversatio^ 
unless  it  be  in  a  comer,  or  in  the  embrasure  of 
windows,  between  two  persons.  Literature  is 
as  seldocn  introduced.  Some  remarks  on  the 
play  or  opera,  the  &shions,  a  drive  on  the 
Prater,  a  ball  masque  at  the  Ridotto,  or  at 
Eisenstadt,  a  reception  at  court,  the  cholera, 
an  excursion  to  Baden,  Carlsbad,  Toplitz  or 
Marienbad,  the  chase,  a  favourite  topic,  and 
lately  the  steam-boats  on  the  Danube,  ox  per- 
haps a  little  terror  imported  in  the  shape  of  an 
emetUe  firom  Fans,  or  how  very  shocking  the 
radicals  are  going  on  in  England,  comprise  the 
most  that  escapes  in  the  hearing  of  all,  either 
at  a  dinner  party  or  a  soiree. 

Even  these  materials  would  be  transformed 
into  animated  charms  in  the  best  English  or 
Fraich  assemblage.  The  exactitude  of  the  es- 
tablished forms — the  time  lost  in  consequence, 
the  monotony  of  the  grande  world,  weary  the 
mind ;  especially  where  society  is  not  formed 
nor  intended  to  develop  the  spirit  of  intelli- 
gence and  reciprocal  delight.  Here  the  most 
^fted  minds  in  the  nation  are  seldom  met  with, 
unless  it  be  perhaps  at  the  re-unions  where  the 
diplomatic  corps  assemble;  and  in  a  country 
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Wbere  the  material  enjoyments  ave  so  abuid- 
atit^  the  mental  af e^  unfortunately,  not  mtMih 
isought  after.  The  charms  of  social  intercourse 
are  abo  raliier  exotic  than  indigenous. 

The  true  pleasure  and  advantage  we  de- 
'riVe  from  society,  arise  from  animated,  amus- 
ing, and  instructiye  conversation — from  its  Hbe^ 
ralizing  our  opinions^-from  its  rendering  us 
happy  in  ourselves  and  agreeable  to  others — 
from  its  rubbing  off  the  prejudices  of  country 
and  of  education — ^from  its  making  us  ashamed 
of  unpleasant  habits— of  ignorance — of  medio- 
crity,— and  from  its  making  us  ambitious  to 
excel. 

I  think  it  is  Lord  Kaimes  who  says,  that  fraan, 
by  inertioHy  may  degenerate  into  an  oyster.  The 
idea  is  excellent.  It  has  often  struck  me  in 
the  monotony  of  a  stupid  assemblage. 

Pleasantry  and  ridicule,  those  powerful  ex- 
eiters  to  spirited  conversation,  are  almost  un- 
known in  Austria.  Words  are  taken  according 
to  the  letter.  Every  lord  and  ladv*s  title  is 
pronounced  at  full  length ;  every  form  ol  poli- 
tesse  is  as  faithfully  observed  as  the  steps  of  a 
minuet ;  yet,'  conversation  seems  a  fatigue,  not 
a  pleasure.  The  charm  of  narrating  well  is 
unknown ;  yet,  from  what  old  ladies  have  re- 

L  2 
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pcated  to  me  of  the  Prince  de  ligne^  and  of  diat 
extraordinarr  period  in  Tiamgse  sodety,  the 
Cd^reas  of  1S14,  dioae  wiio  Aea  excelled  m 
coQTUsatkm  aie  atill  rcmembeicd  widi  deE^t. 
Tke  dements  of  speaking  wdl,  are,  however, 
allowed  to  sleep  in  dus  capital  The  aris- 
tocracj,  altho*^  Ae  least  siqieicilioas  in  the 
w<»ld  in  their  bearing  towards  the  odier  dasses 
of  soci^T,  f onn  a  £stinct  caste  in  social  inter- 
comse;  and  befixe  die  conreisation  and  the 
intdligaice  of  Tiemia  attuns  a  Asdnguished 
scale  of  eminence,  the  nobihtT  must  draw  men 
of  genios  and  kncmledge  into  dtdr  society. 
The  latter,  were  the j  admit ied  among  Ae  aris- 
tocracy, hare  too  modi  sensibifity  ever  to  be 
obtmsive;  and  I  hope  that  they  have  too  much 
pride  to  be  servile.  Whether  men  be  of  noble 
birth  or  not^  ihe  time  is  rapidly  arriving,  when 
superior  talents,  knowledge,  ss^acity,  and 
sound  judgment,  wiU  not  only  give  a  tone  to 
social  life,  but  govern  the  worid.  No  power 
can  arrest  diat  of  the  steam-press. 
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LETTER  XVIL 


THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES. 

The  middle  class^  or  that  broad  body  of 
people^  or  demarcation  of  society,  which  lies 
between  the  aristocracy  and  the  labouring  class, 
forms,  in  Austria,  l^e  happiest  and  most  enjoy* 
ifig  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  This  class, 
Ui^ually,  by  means  of  industry,  independent  in 
circumstances,  has  not  only  its  many  castes, 
Ijuit,  with  its  material  happiness,  also  its  moral 
vexations^ 

To  this  class  belong,  first,  the  wealthy  with- 
out title,  as  bankers,  merchants,  and  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturers.  These  may  be  said  to 
form  one  division  of  the  first  middle  class  caste. 

The  clergy,  or  rather  the  curates,  form  a 
caste  by  themselves;  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church  rank  with  the  aristocracy,  of  whose 
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&milies  they  are  usually  members.  Literary 
and  scientific  men  form  another  division  of 
the  middle  class.  They  must,  in  Austria, 
be  considered  the  most  uneasy  of  this  gene- 
rally happy  section.  They  do  not  belong  to 
the  wealthy,  and  seldom,  I  believe,  associate 
with  the  nobility,  among  whcMn  there  are, 
however,  some  talented,  literary,  and  sdentific 
men.  There  is  some  encouragement  extended 
both  to  Uterature  and  science ;  but  I  must  treat 
these  subjects  aparti  Professional  men,  as 
lawyers  and  doctors,  have  little  chance  of  great 
distinction;  a  musical  composer  being  a  far 
more  eminent  person  than  either.*  In  the 
courts  there  is  no  pleading ;  all  is  conducted  in 
writing.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Hun- 
gary, there  is  no  public  speaking  in  the  em- 
pire. This  alone,  coupled  with  the  absence  of 
political  controversy  in  the  public  journals, 
causes  a  mental  inertion,  which  prevents  even 
the  feeling  of  emulation,  much  more  the  active 
strife  which  acquires  celebrity. 

The  corps  dramatic  are,  as  in  France  and 
England,  confined  very  much  to  their  own 
society.    In  England,  however,  an  actor  or 

actress  of  the  first  order,  if  of  good  moral  cfaa- 
lacter  and  agreeable  manners,  is  not  an  excluded 
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being  in  r^ard  to  privmte  society,  as  they  may 
be  said  to  be  in  France  and  Austria.  In  public^ 
however,  the  corps  dramatic  and  musiekau  have 
dieir  full  meed  of  estimation  at  Vienna. 

The  second  caste  of  the  middle  classes  com* 
fHpehend  shopkeepers,  and  the  first  order  of 
artisans*  These  are  in  a  most  happy  physical 
condition.  In  &d^  the  labouring  classes  in 
Austria,  as  I  will  hereafter  show  you,  when 
saying  someUiing  of  the  agricultural  classes^ 
are  the  most  comfortably  situated  working 
population  lliat  I  know. 

Notwithstanding  the  division  of  society  into 
marked  castes  in  the  Austrian  empire,  there  is 
leas  feding  on  the  subject,  than  perhaps  in  any 
Other  country.  The  lower  classes  never  seem 
to  vex  themselves,  in  regard  to  the  position  of 
those  above  them ;  and  the  upper  classes  never 
kurd  it  contumeliously  over  those  beneath  them. 
In  public  places,  neither  prince  nor  noble  arro- 
gate their  own  way  before  that  of  the  most 
sunple  citizen.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  dis- 
tinction of  caste,  a  subject  of  little  consideration 
among  the  middle  classes;  all  of  whom  have 
equal  rights  and  equal  pleasures  at  the  Prater, 
Yolks-garten,  and  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
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ment^  where  each  associates  or  goes  with  friends 
or  aequaintance  of  his  own  rank. 

Among  the  middle  and  lower  classes^  dress 
is  the  great,  and  seemingly  the  only  object  of 
vanity  or  ambition.  To  this  passion  they  sacri- 
fice even  £ar  more  than  the  Parisians;  and 
nothing  strikes  the  stranger's  attention  so  for- 
cibly, as  the  richly-dressed  population  of  Vienna 
at  all  places  of  public  resort.  It  is  not  the 
mode  de  Paris,  but  the  Wiener. mode,  that  the 
Modehandlerin,  or  fashionable  dressmakers  of 
Vienna^  boast  of  as  their  most  costiy  and 
sumptuous  displays. 
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PLEASURES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Before  entering  Vienna  last  Sunday  evening, 
on  returning  from  a  short  excursion,  our  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  the  bright  illumination  of 
large  rooms,  in  some  four  or  five  houses  by  the 
way  side,  each  of  which  exhibited  from  twelve 
to  twenty  windows  brilliantly  lighted  up.  Those 
on  the  ground  floor  had  numerous  tables,  at 
which  sat  many  of  both  sexes  conversing, 
sipping  beer  and  win«,  sugar  and  water,  or  other 
drinkable  mixture.  Some  were  playing  cards, 
and  all  enjoying  themselves.  The  rooms  in  the 
second  floor  were  still  more  brilliant;  and  in 
each  of  these,  some  two  or  three  himdred  young 
and  middle-aged  persons  of  both  sexes,  as  joy- 
ously dancing,  as  were  ever  swains  and  maidens 
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made  happy  on  that  once  happiest  dl  days  and 
evenings^  on.  which  the  harvest^home  load  of 
merry  old  England  was  annually  celebrated. 

Beneficent  Heaven !  said  I,  why  will  not  the 
people,  yes,  the  people  of  England,  be  merry 
and  happy  too.  At  present  they  are  not  exactly 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  yet  they  have 
the  right  to  be  as  much  so  as  any  people  on 
earth. 

We  are  perpetually  making  laws,  but  I  cannpt 
discover  that  we  have  ever  attempted  to  legislate 
in  any  wBy  to  make  the  hearts  of  the  people 
glad ;  to  make  tiie  weary  and  heavy-laden  foiget 
their  cares  and  toils.  X^deed,  all  the  legislatiQin 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  has  evidently  a 
different  tendency.  We  think  if  we  make  the 
people  rest  from  all  bodily  movement  on  Sunday, 
except  compelling  them  to  fill  the  churches ;  H 
we  close  against  them  all  other  places  of  resorf^ 
imless  it  be  blue  ruin  shops,  that  we  shall  make 
them  moral,  and  consequently  happy.  We  are 
egr^ously  wrong.  I  grant  we  may  make  them 
hypocrites  or  drunkards.  We  certainly  ape  the 
only  nation  in  all  the  world,  which>  in  town  and 
country,  looks  sad  on  the  sabbath-day,  and 
ipbo  oonaequently  are  ungrateful  to  the  Deity 
for  liie  health  and  the  blessii^  we  enjoy.    If 
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we  thiidc  we  are  a  more  virtuous  and  monl 
pecq)le  than  tiie  AiistrianSy  we  are  stiU  fintlier  in 
OTor;  and  I  bdieve  there  is  £ur  more  intozic»» 
tion^  and  more  iniqaity  committed,  within  the 
closed  doofts  of  London,  cm  one  Smiday,  day 
and  n^;ht  togedier,  than  during  liie  whole  year 
in  Vienna. 

At  public  anrasements,  the  aenae  of  sham^ 
natoral  to  all  people,  will  prevent  whateyer  is 
considered  immoral  or  illr-behaved  firom  being 
exfailnted,  before  a  mnltitiide  of  witnesses.  Now 
if  idkness  be  the  mother  of  nmehiefy  snrdy,  when 
the  people  rest  firom  those  labotirs  wfaidi  yield 
them  means  of  subsistence,  and  thoe  be  no 
harmless  means  of  amusements  within  their 
reach^  and  especially  if  they  are  debarred  finom 
resorting  to  public  enjoyments,  it  will  be  natural 
for  them  to  indulge  in  those  sensualities  which, 
for  the  time  either  gratify  their  appetites,  or 
smother  their  cares. 

In  all  continental  towns,  even  in  Calvinistic 
Amsterdam,  and  Lutheran  Berlin,  there  are 
unexpensive  amusements  to  attract  the  people, 
whenever  the  labours  of  the  day  or  week  are 
over. 

I  don^t  know  of  any  town,  not  even  Paris, 
where  the  citizens  of  all  dasses  have  so  many 
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pleasurable  resorts  as  those  of  Vienna.  The 
many  public  coffee-houses,  ball-rooms,  Lust^ 
hausen  (pleasure-houses),  with  numerous  con- 
certs, are  all  open  to  them  at  very  trifling 
expense.  For  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  kreut- 
zers,  a  much  less  sum  than  each  of  many  thou- 
sands of  all  ages  and  sexes  in  London  pay  on 
Sundays  for  blue  mm,,  the  tradespeople,  high  and 
low,  at  Vienna,  amuse  themselves  once  a  week, 
or  oftener,  at  a  ball  or  concert,  and  the  military 
bands  play  to .  them  every  evening  for  nothing.  ^ 
I  said  balls  for  the  people — ^yes,  and  the  reguf 
larity  and  good  demeanour  which  prevails  at 
these,  need  not  shock  even  the  greatest  pnide 
that  ever  flaunted  up  the  aisle  of  a  church  in 
any  cathedral  town  from  Durham  to  Exeter 
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LETTER  XIX. 


THE  PRATER. 

London  has  its  Hyde  Park,  its  St.  Jameses 
Park,  its  Kensington  Gardens,  its  Prince  of  all 
parks — the  Regent's ;  but  London  has  neither 
a  Champs  Elysees  nor  a  Prater.  The  London 
parks  and  gardens  are  kept  to  look  at,  if  you 
please :  but  there  you  have  no  bands  of  music, 
no  concerts,  no  booths,  no  ffite-days,  no  end- 
less attractions  for  old  and  young, — ^little  to 
make  the  heart  glad,  less  to  feed  even  the  ^^  re- 
veries of  the  sohtary  walker,^^ — something  it  is 
true  for  the  pubhcist,  who  traces  the  sources 
whence  the  oil  oozes,  that  smoothens  the  axles 
of  the  carriages  that  roll  past  him. 

What  then  is  the  Prater  ?  Pass  from  the 
dty  through  Rothe  Thurm  Thor  (gate  of  the 
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Bed  Tover),  croas  the  bridge  of  Ferdinand, 
halt  to  observe  the  activity  of  landing  and  em- 
barking on  the  Donau  arm — remark  the  people 
enjoying  themselves  at  the  restaurateurs^  coffee- 
houses^ and  bUliard-tables  as  you  pass  to  the 
Tager-Zeile^  a  noble  street  which  leads  you 
to  a  magnificent  wood^  with  spacious  avenues^ 
planted  with  chestnuts,  acacias,  oaks,  and  plane- 
trees,  and  with  the  horizontal  branching,  not 
the  feather-like  Lombardy  poplars.  On  each 
side  of  these  avenues  are  coffee-housesi,  eating- 
houses,  orchestras,  dioramas,  and  an  Olympic 
circus,  for  all ;  and  riding-schools  with  hobby- 
horses, and  chariots,  and  little  ships  moving 
round  on  shafts  fixed  to  lai^  cylinders  to 
divert  thoiuands  of  children. 

The  avenues,  near  the  cafes,  are  lig}ited 
up  at  night;  and  this  splendid  wood,  Later- 
sected  by  several  branches  of  the  Danube, 
extends  for  miles.  It  has  at  all  timea  been 
one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  Vienna. 
Twenty-eight  years  ago,  Madame  de  Stael  says 
of  this  charming  resort.  "  There  is  no  great 
city  without  some  edifice,  some  promenade, 
something  remarkable  in  art  or  nature  to  whicli 
our  associations  of  early  days  carry  us  back. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  respect  the  Prater 
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riAdAt  httv^  for  llifi  inhabiftaiiti  of  Vietina^  a 
cMidotffi  ^diaiia*  In  no  part  so  near  a  gtoat 
capital^  in  there  to  be  faaad  a  piomettade  wfakdi 
aS^n  BO  many  besotie^  and  of  a  natare,  at  die 
same  thn^  so  rural  and  ao  embdliahad.  A 
ttiajestie  foreat  extends  to  the  Danube,  and  in 
Ihe  diatanee,  we  observe  herds  of  deer  crossing 
tibe  meadows.  Tley  r^am  every  morning  to 
feed,  they  bound  off  every  evening,  when  tiie 
mnltitode  whioh  throng  the  avenues  disturbs 
their  soUtnde. 

^The  spedaek,  whieh  occurs  but  three  days 
in  &e  year,  on  the  avenue  of  Xtongchampy  near 
Ptois,  is  renewed  constantly  during  pleasant 
weattier  at  Vienna.  This  citadine  nation,  as^- 
sembled  under  the  shade  of  magnificent  trees, 
or  on  the  green  torf,  refreshed  by  the  Danube, 
form  in  the  prospect  a  charming  coup  d'ceil. 
Fashionable  company  in  carriages,  and  people 
on  foot,  resort  to  this  promenade  every 
evening,  and,  in  tiiis  virtuous  country,  plea- 
sures are  like  duties,  and,  however  uniform 
either  may  be,  they  are  never  neglected. 

^  It  is  espedally  on  the  Prater  that  one  is 
struck  with  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  Vi- 
enna has  the  reputation  of  consuming  more 
provisions  than  any  other   capital   of   equal 
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population  ;  and  this  aomewfaat  Yolgar  kind  of 
siq>eriority  is  not  disputed  by  &are^;ners.  One 
obseacres  an  enlire  fiimily  of  citizens  and  arti- 
sans repairing  to  the  Prater,  at  five  o'dock  in 
die  ereningy  where  they  partake  of  a  roral 
luncheon,  substantial  as  the  dinners  of  odier 
countries,  and  the  money  which-  they  are  en- 
abled to  spend  in  diis  way,  proves  equally  their 
industry  and  their  being  mildly  govemed. 

^^Later  in  the  evening,  thousands  of  men 
arrive,  leading  their  wives  and  children  by  the 
hand ;  yet,  no  disorder,  no  quarrelling^  ever 
disturbs  this  multitude,  whose  voices  are  only 
heard  with  difficulty.  This  silence,  however, 
arises  from  no  sadness  of  soul,  it  is  the  result 
of  physical  wellbeing,  which  in  South  Ger- 
many sooths  the  sensations,  and  in  the  north 
tranquillizes  the  ideas. 

^^  Suppose  an  equal  niunber  of  Parisians  as- 
sembled, and  the  air  sparides  with  their  boa 
mots,  pleasantries,  and  disputes,  and  never  can 
a  Frenchman  enjoy  pleasure  in  which  his  self- 
esteem  does  not  appear  in  some  manner.^' 

Although  probably  more  than  half  of  those 
whom  Madame  de  Stael  saw,  including  the 
emperor,  whom  she  says  mixed  in  the  throng 
as  a  simple  citizen,  as  well  as  Corinne  hersdf. 
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lay  now  sQent  m  the  duat,  the  Prater  still  ex* 
hibits  mach  the  same  spectacle  as  she  de- 
seribes.  Probably  the  multitade  is  greater^ 
the  horses — their  trappings^  and  the  carriages 
of  the  aristocracy  and  wealthy  citizens  more 
showy  and  splendid  than  they  were  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

The  citizens  have  still  much  the  same  cha- 
racteristics, the  same  habitual  observances  in 
their  pleasures,  much  the  same  amusements, 
the  same  cookery,  and  at  least  the  same 
means  of  enjoyment.  The  nobiUty  have  the 
same  routine  manner.  In  their  magnificent 
carriages,  or  on  horseback,  they  meet  each 
other  in  the  avenues  of  the  park,  they  make 
way  for  the  hackney-coach  which  carries  a 
tradesman  and  his  children,  as  readily  as 
they  do  for  the  carriages  of  the*  Mettemichs, 
Liechtensteins,  Esterhazys,  or  Schwartzenbergs. 
There  is  another  emperor,  but  he  and  his 
brothers  and  uncles  are  as  free  from  ostentation, 
as  simple  in  their  ways,  as  was  the  well-beloved 
Francis.  They  are  seen  in  the  same  way  among 
the  throng. 

Among  all  this  multitude,  which  is  rendered 
still  more  dramatic  by  a  most  picturesque  in- 
termixture of   Hungarian,  Servian,   Croatian, 
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and  Jewish  costumes^  we  never  encounter 
beggary.  However  attained^  all.  are  evidently 
in  possession  of  the  material  elements  of  hap- 
piness. 
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LETTER  XIX. 


DEER  FEEDING. 

I  KNOW  you  are  fond  of  animals^  for  I  have 
seen  your  sheep,  your  cows,  and  your  horses, 
coming  up  to  receive  a  few  blades  of  grass,  or 
a  wisp  of  hay  from  your  hand;  and,  for  ought  I 
know,  you  may  be  a  worthy  member  of  the 
humane  society,  for  suppressing  cruelty  to  the 
quadrupeds  which  we  term  brutes,  although, 
God  knows,  how  much  more  brutal  than  they, 
are  we  bipeds. 

In  the  whole  range  of  the  Prater  there  are, 
I  am  told,  some  thousands  of  deer;  and  among 
them  are  many  more  noble  stags  than  those 
you  delighted  to  see  bounding  over  the  most 
hilly  ground  in  England.  The  avenues  of  the 
Praiter  audits  sylvan  wilds  as  you  approach  the 
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Danube^  are  our  favourite  walks.    Lately^  the 
chestnuts  have  been  falling  thickly  from  their 
husks^  and  the   deer,  you  know,  are  fond  of 
chestnuts :  as  we  go  along,  I  pick  up  sufficient 
to  fill  my  pockets ;  I  stretch  out  my  hand,  with 
two  or  three  in  my  palm,  as  we  approach  those 
innocent  creatures.    The  stags,  with  their  proud 
antlers,   are  shy;  the  does  approach  without 
fear,  take  the  chestnuts  from  us,  and  then  rub 
our  hands  with  their  foreheads.    At  the  royal 
park  of  Nymphenborg,  near  Munich,  there  was 
a  beautiful  doe,  that  formed  with  us  a  sort  of 
intimate  acquaintance.    Wherever  we  appeared 
ghe  ran  towards  us.    We  had  usually  a  piece 
of  bread  to  give  her,  and  whether  we  had  or 
not,  she  followed  us   until  we   readied   the 
bendbes  imder  a  tofk  of  trees,  close  to  which 
there  is  a  house  where  they  sell  bread  and  beer. 
When  we  sat  down,  the  doe  stood  before  us : 
when  the  blue-eyed  kelnerin  brought  us  a  jug 
of  fine  Bavarian  ale  and  a  few  rolls,  the  doe 
was  sxure  not  to  be  disappointed  of  a  share  of 
the  latter;  and  although  she  at  first  would  not 
taste  the  beer,  she  soon  learnt  to  have  no  dis« 
like  for  a  share  of  that  also.    Was  this  instinct 
or  education? — certainly  the  latter:  and  how 
difficult  or  impossible  to  define  what  instinct 
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is;  for,  although  quadrupeds  have  neiiiher 
thumbs  nor  Angers,  nor  organs  of  speech^  they 
have  memory^  like  man ;  they  have  the  faculty 
of  choosing  what  is  agreeable,  of  avoiding  dan- 
ger, of  receiving  instruction;  they  have  die 
virtue  of  gratitude,  and  the  power  of  judgment^ 
to  a  degree  of  which  we  are  ignorant:  diiey 
have  also  the  faithfulness  of  sincere  affection. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  you  walk 
down  the  Prater,  until  you  reach  the  Lust- 
haus,  near  the  Danube,  you  hear  the  Jaget^s 
horn,  and  immediately  after,  you  observe  the 
deer  converging  in  full  flight  to  one  centre, 
near  the  place  from  whence  the  horn-blasts 
proceed.  You  observe,  at  the  same  time,  a 
large  shed; — that  is  the  feeding-house,  where 
the  deer  are  each  evening  regaled  as  regularly 
at  this  end  of  the  Prater,  as  the  citizens  are  at 
the  other.  Chestnuts  being  in  abundance  in 
the  decline  of  autumn,  are  gathered  in  great 
plenty,  and  form  the  supper  which  bring  the 
deer,  however  widely  scattered,  together: — 
although  frequently  separated  by  the  branches 
of  the  Danube,  the  Jager^s  horn  never  fails  to 
gather  them. 

I  have  been  told  that  sometimes,  on  these 
occasions,  you  may  see  one  or  two  hundred  of 
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them  rush  altogether  into  the  Danube^  which 
runs  down  at  the  rate  of  eight  to.  ten  miles  an 
hour^  and  then  the  whole  herd  breasting  the 
stream  imtil  they  reach  the  opposite  shore^ 
from  whence^  after  shaking  the  water  off^  they 
fly  to  their  feeding  rendezvous.  This  sights 
which  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing^ is  described  by  the  Austrian  sports- 
men,  as  being,  in  its  particular  character,  the 
most  superb  that  can  delight  those  who  love 
the  chase. 
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LETTER   XX. 


The  Dkama. — The  Royal  Imperial  Hofburg  The- 
atre.— Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  ;  Macbeth  ;  and 
Raufach's  Konradin. 

Fob  the  first  three  evenings  after  our  arri- 
val at  Vienna,  the  plays  acted  were  clumsy 
representations  of  badly-translated  French 
pieces;  and  however  much  the  ephemeral 
dramas  of  M.  Scribe  and  Company  may  please 
all  the  world  at  the  minor  Parisian  theatres^ 
never,  assuredly,  has  false  taste  been  more 
glaringly  exhibited,  than  in  the  attempts  to 
adapt  the  dramatic  writings  of  French  authors, 
even  those  of  the  first  excellence,  to  the  Ger- 
man theatres,  in  the  German  language.  ^^  The 
French,*'  says  Benjamin  Constant,  ^^in  their 
dramas,   paint   only  the   passions,   the   Ger- 
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mans  draw  characters/^*  This  is  critioally 
true. 

Lessing^  perhaps  the  most  spirited  of  all 
German  writers, — he  who  comageotisly  and 
sucoessfally  criticised  seyeral  of  Voltaire's  tra* 
gedies,  and  who  so  humorously  ridicules  the 
very  prince  of  mockers,  proves,  on  the  other 
band,  the  close  af&nity  between  the  true  Eng- 
lish drama  and  the  genius  of  Germany. 

This  is  evident  in  SchlegeFs,  and  Schiller^s, 
and  Tieck's  translations  of  Shakspeare,  which 
convey  so  faithfully,  the  spirit,  meanix^,  and 
even  idioms  of  the  English  into  German,  that 
posterity,  if  history  revealed  not  the  truth, 
might  well  dispute  which  was  the  original 
text.  In  fact,  Shakspeare's  EbgHflh  contains 
but  few  words  that  are  not  Saxoa. 

The  German  lai^guage,  it  is  true,  has  been 
amplified,  and  its  prosody  somewhat  altered^ 
since  the  period  when  the  gigantic,  yet  coarse 
mind  of  Martin  Luther,  imparted  to  its  ccm<t 
struction  a  force  and  breadth,  and  an  ^iplicit 
power  of  alimentation,  miknown  and  imper-* 
ceptible  either  in  the  writings  of  the  monks,  in 
the  ballads  of  the  minne^singers,  or  in  the  epic 

*  Pre&ce  to  WaUeostem. 
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of  the  Nibe2taigs»  He  religioas  aniinositi^ 
which  succeeded  the  reformation^  instead  of 
rdnung^  bratahzed  the  language,  by  intoiaid- 
iilg  it  irkh  coaise  compound  abusive  epitb^s^ 
fonned,  kowerer,  of  WYurds  not  borrowed,  but 
fomd  in  tbs  language  itself.  The  genius  of 
litemture  was  afterwards  smothered,  but  not 
extinguished,  by  the  political  wars  which  so 
long  distracted  Germany,  by  the  despotism  of 
the  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  by  the  ^oomy 
rigidity  of  Protestant  manners. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
the  German  writers  became  impassioned  with 
the  imiti^on,  but  not  inspired  by  the  genius  of 
Frendi  literature.  They  wrote,  attempting 
(rnly  to  imitate  the  writo's  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  This  unnatural  servility  was  completely 
unsuccessful :  all  their  productions,  while  they 
wanted  originality,  wanted  also  the  wit,  satire;, 
and  brilliancy  of  the  French  school.  Wieland 
alone,  by  the  fertility  of  his  own  conceptions, 
although  he  imitated  Voltaire,  is  the  only  Ger- 
man of  that  school  who  appears  to  me  worthy 
of  merit  as  a  writer.  Frederick  the  Great, 
the  supreme  recorder  of  falsehood^  as  history 
calls  him,  but  who  should  more  properly  be 
styled  Frederick  the  Heartless,  despised  all» 
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\in  l^^a^  litera^r^^  and  maaners>  that  wa^^ 
Grennah.* 

The  influence},  however,  of  this  ^^prfaicje, 
philosopher,  poet,  and  musidan/'  despotic  as 
it  was,  conld  not  transplant  French  Uteratwrej 
French  language,'  and  French  moanests,,  ihto. 
Germany.    All  his  attempts  withesrediai^  di^d^ 
Klopstock,  Haller,  Bodmer,  Gesner,  Herder,  . 
Kant,  Mendelssohn,  Lessing,  Winkehnan,  and 
then  Schiller,  Goethe,  the  two  Schlegels,'  and  , 
Tieck,  established  a  German  sehool  of  litem-* 
ture,  poetry,  art,  and  critidsm,  that  can  nerer  . 
be  rooted  up  except  by  the  e^tirpaJbi^n  of  tl^ 
people.    This  school  has,  from  the  affinj^ty  of , 
language  and  of  original  custom.s,  a  dosec  simi- : 
larity  to  that  of  England  about  a*  century  a^' 
than  to  any  other  in  Europe:  with  those  of 

*  This  may  be  considered  severe  ;  and  while  I  readily 
admit  that  much  of  the  present  power  of  Prussia  resulted 
from  the  political  and  civil  measures  adopted  by  that  con<> 
queror,  after  his  exterminating  success  in  Silesia,  yet  his  . 
callosity  of  heart  as  manifested  in  the  ingratitude  he  after- 
wards showed  to  those  who  most  faithfully  served  him, 
and  his  total  neglect  of  such  men  as  Kant,  Mendelssohb, 
and  other  great  geniuses,  wbo  were  his  subjects^  with  his, 
disdain  for  the  literature,  and  the  language,  which  he 
ridiculously  wished  to  change,  deserves  the  scorn  of 
mankind. 
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Ftiance  dnd  Itidy;  it  has  no  rektionship  whttt* 
ever. 

This  must  appear  evident  to  all  who  have  wit- 
nessed thte  performance  not  only  of  Shakspeare's 
pUtys  in  their  German  dress,  but  even  such  of 
Sir*  Walter  Scott^s  novels  as  the  Germans  haTve 
dramatised. .  Macbeth  is  acted  with  the  same 
tFat&  in  the  German  language,  and  excites  the 
same  general  interest  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  as 
ever  it  did  in  the  most  able  period  of  dramatic 
excellence  in  England.     Schiller's  translation 
is,.  I  believe^  generally  preferred;  at  least  in 
Vienna.    Last  May,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
being  4t  the  theatre  of  Leipeig,  when  the  melo- 
drama of  Ivanhoe,  or  ^^  Der  Tempter  und  die 
Judhi^^  (The  Templar  and  the  Jewess),  was 
performed.    That  theatre  is  considered,  both 
in  regard  to  the   dramas  thought  worthy  of 
representation,  and  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
the  actors,  the  most  refined  in  its  critical  judg- 
ment of  any  in  Germany.     The  orchestra  is 
almost  faultless,  the  scenery  always  appropriate, 
and  ti^  actors,  who  once  pass  that  ordeal  with 
honour,  may  move  on  to  Vienna  or  Berlin  with 
the  assurance  of  continued  fortune  and  fame. 
The  Templar  (Eicke),  Ivanhoe  (Freimuller),  the 
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Bkck  Knight  (Ball)^  the  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst 
(Berthold)^  the  enchanting  Rebecca  (Madame 
Walzel)^  and  old  Isaac  of  York  (Bandias)^ 
Wamba  (Lortzing);  were  exactly  what  Sir 
Walter  Scott  created  them ;  no  charact^  ov&c^ 
acted^  no  pdit  enfeebled.  One  of  the  best 
judges,  perhaps^  in  all  Germany^  the  young 
highly-gifted  Mendelssohn^*  sat  next  me ;  and 
admitted  that  the  original  characters  as  drawn 
by  Scott  (whom  he  personally  knew),  werefBurly 
represented,  I  therefore  give  my  opinion  with  a 
confidence  that  I  dare  not  otherwise  venture. 

I  attended  the  performance  of  this  melo- 
drama three  months  afterwards  at  Mimich, 
where  it  was  got  up,  in  the  superb  theatre 
of  that  capital,  with  extraordiiiary  scenic 
splendour:  the  king  and  royal  family  being 
present;  but  the  orchestra  almost  alone  was 
effective.  The  splendid  scenery  was  unnatural 
and  inappropriate ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Rebecca,  acted  by  Demoiselle  Haselt,  a  young 
Dutch  actress  of  great  merit  and  talent,  both 
as  a  singer  and  actress,  the  whole  representa- 


*  This  talented  composer  is  also  a  refined  literary  genius, 
and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  philosopher. 
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tion  was  wretched^  at  least,  after  haraig  onee 
seen  it  performed  at  Leipzig. 

Of  the  draixiatic  writers  of  Germany^  Schiller 
isy  perhaps^  the  most  purely  Saxon.    With  a 
compass  of  intellectual  power  not  so  oniversa^ 
not  so  ready,  as  that  of  Goethe,  we  are  far  more 
in  love  with  him.     In  Schiller,  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  independence  carries  him  over  all 
base  restrictions.    If  his  poetry  and  his  prose 
axe  considered  too  exalted,  it  is  his  heart  and 
patriotism  which   elevate   him  so  &r  above 
common  mortals ;  and  if  he  has  transfused  into 
dehcious  poetry  the  philosophical  ideas  of  Kant, 
he  is  not  relished  the  less  in  Germany  on  that 
account.     It  is   said  that  Goethe  has  never 
written  a  line  that  breathed  true  liberty.     In 
the  ardour  of  his  youth  he  has, — ^first,  as  the 
advocate  of  suicide  in  Werther,  in  which  work 
he  portrays  the  baronial  families  of  Germany, — 
their  hereditary  costumes, — ^their  limited  under- 
standings,— and  their  exclusive  pride,  in  a  'most 
dramatic  and  ludicrous  perspective ; — secondly, 
in  his  Count  Egmont,  in  which  he  so  power- 
fully— ^so  dramatically,  describes  the  tyranny 
and  treachery  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  the 
exalted  soul,    and   patriotic   heart   of  Count 
Egmont.    But  during  the  ravages  of  Napoleon^ 
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flin^- the  war  of  .liberation^  Goethe's  patriotic 
muse  slept — unlike  K6mer?s^-'^she  rotised  nolb 
the  spirit  of  Vaterland^  to  death  or  Hberty ! 

Schiller^s  Wallenstein  has  been  enfeebled  to 
the  merely  English  reader^  by  being  so  much 
abridged  in.  Coleridge's  otherwise  excellent 
translation.  Some  of  the  finest  passages  of  tiie 
original^  even  those  which  have  inOermanfy; 
become  every  day  maxims ;  those  also  quoted 
to  udd  force  or  beauty  to  subjects  which  reqiure 
the  aid.  of  some  appropriate  expression,  made 
by  a  favourite  author,  being  omitted  for  the 
sake  of  brevity.  The  whole  should  have  been 
translated;  or,  if  abridging  it  was  the  object,  it 
would  have  been  far  better  to  have  recast  the 
three  parts  of  Wallenstein  into  one  •  play  in 
English,  which  might  then  be  admirably  adapted 
for  the  English  stage.  Benja,min  Constant  did 
so  in  French ;  but  even  his  transcendent  genius 
could  not  represent  the  original  in  a  French 
dress.  It  would  be  an  admirable  subject  for 
Sheridan  Knowles  in  English. 

Mary  Stuart,  considered  by  critics  the  most 
perfect  of  Schiller's  dramas,  was. performed  at 
the  Hofburg  theatre  a  week  after  our  arrival  at 
Vienna.  This  theatre  joins,  or  rather  forms  a 
part  of  the  buildings  of  the  royal  palace,  and  in 
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it)  says  the  Gemalde  von  Wein^*  ^f  the  maato*^ 
{neces  of  Shakspeare^  Goethe^  Lessing,  Schiller, 
&c. j  are  acted  with  taste^  and  in  the  first  style 
of  dramatic  excellence/^ 

In  its  interior  decorations,  the  Hofburg  is 
less  showy  than  any  other  theatre  that  I  recol- 
lect; but  its  old<-{ashioned  style  is  well  adapted 
to  the  period  of  history  belonging  to  the  drama 
which  was'  about  to  be  represented.  The  ma* 
fiagement,  like  that  of  every  theatre  in  Vienna, 
can  neither  be  too  highly  praised,  .nor  too 
generally  imitated.  There  is  no  irregularity-— 
no  confusion,  as  to  the  places  in  the  boxes, 
galleries,  or  pit.  The  latter  is  divided  into  two 
parterres  ;  the  first  or  front,  called  the  parterre- 
noble,  where  seats  may  be  procured  for  about 
three  shillings  each,  and  to  which  you  are. 
attended  by  the  person  who  unlocks  them  im- 
mediately on  presenting  your  ticket.  Ladies, 
whatever  may  be  their  rank,  may  take  places, 
without  its  being  considered  vulgar,  in  the 
parterre-noble.  In  the  second,  the  seats  are 
taken  as  those  who  fill  them,  enter.  Neither  is 
there  any  delay  during  the  performance.  The 
curtain  rises  at  the  moment  announced  ;'*-the 

*  Picture  of  Vienna. 
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ordiestra  is  eqnaDj  T^^ilar^ — ^heve  is  Utde 
delay  between  the  scenes  or  acts,  and  tihie  most 
decorous  attention  and  behaviour  preyials  in 
boxes^  galleries^  and  pit.  It  has  often  struck 
me^  that  I  have  never  been  in  a  Catholic  or 
Protestant  church  in  any  part  of  the  world 
without  observing  inattention,  sometimes  yawn- 
ing, not  unfrequently  sleeping,  and  very  generally 
an  evident  abstraction  from  the  service  to  some 
other  subject.  On  the  odier  hand, '  I  have 
never,  at  the  leading  theatres  of  Vienna  and 
of  North  Gtermany,  witnessed  any  thing  but  full 
attention  to,  and  a  deep  interest  in,  the  repre^ 
sentation.  Never,  however,  did  I  witaesB  this 
interest,  this  attention,  more  closely  observed, 
than  during  Hie  performanoe  of  Mary  Stuart 
at  the  Hofbui^  theatre* 

The  first  act  opens  in  a  diamber  in  Fotherm- 
gay  Castle. — Hannah  Kennedy,  Mary^s  nurse, 
but  who  looks  and  speaks  more  like  her  con- 
fidential friend — as  the  jealous  guardian  of  the 
respect  due  to  her  queen,  appears  on  the  stage. 
On  the  entrance  of  Sir  Amy  Paulett,  the  keeper, 
she  says, — 

<'  What  brings  you,  sir,— what  Further  insult  do  you  mean  ? 
Retire  from  these  our  innhsr 
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A  scene  of  great  interest  then  follows. 

In  the  dialogue  between  Hannah  Kennedy 
and  Pkoletfc,  Hannah^  foigetting  the  helpless- 
ness of  her  royal  mistress^  insists  on  the  keeper 
retiring — ^^  to  forego  his  audacious  scrutiny^  and 
to  withdraw  his  hateful  presence/'  The  latter 
accuses  Mary  of  secretly  corresponding  with 
Babington  and  Parry^  and  conspiring  to  sacri> 
fice  his  rightful  queen^  Elizabeth;  and  then 
insists  on  opening  a  casket^  in  which  some  let- 
ters^ deemed  fatal^  are  discovered.  He  leaves 
the  stage  exclaiming  against  Mary — 

^  Der  diristus  in  der  hand — 
Die  hofiart  und  die  weltlust  in  dein  herzen/' 

(The  crudfix  in  her  hand — 

Pride  and  the  world*s  pleasures  in  her  heart) 

Mary  (Madame  Schroder)  enters  dressed  in 
black  velvet,  and  veiled,  with  a  crucifix  in  her 
hand.  Kennedy  moves  up  to  her,  and  exclaims, 
that  tyranny  is  closely  pursuing  her  royal  mis- 
tress,— ^that  each  new  day  brings  further  arro- 
gance from  her  enemies,  and  conveys  fresh 
sadness  to  her  royal  heart.  Mary,  with  im- 
pressive queenly  dignity,  aud  elevated  com- 
posure of  mind,  says,  she  is  prepared  to  hear 
aU,  and  to  suffer  all. 

VOL,  !•  *   N 
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Paulett  enters^  and  in  bitter  severity  accuses 
Mary  of  consjnring  s^ainst  Elizabeth. 

Mortimer,  Paulett's  nephew,  then  comes  on, 
saying,  ^^  Uncle,  yon  are  required  without.^^ 
Mary  and  her  nurse  are  then  left  alone:  a 
dialogue  of  exquisite  interest  follows.  Mortimer 
re-enters,  and  directs  the  nurse  to  retire,  as  he 
had  to  speak  privately  to  the  queen.  Mary 
bids  Hannah  remain  {Hanna,  du  bleibst); 
but  on  Mortimer  handing  a  letter  to  Mary, 
and  telling  Hannah  to  retire  behind  the  door 
to  announce  the  approach  of  Paulett,  the  nurse 
moves  off.  The  letter  is  from  Rheims,  from 
Mary^s  uncle,  the  cardinal.  In  the  scene 
between  Mary  and  Mortimer,  the  latter  feels 
deeply  for  the  condition  of  Mary,  proposes  a 
plan  for  her  escape,  and  accuses  Leicester  of 
perfidy.  Mary  considers  the  project  of  de- 
liverance impracticable,  and  adoiowledges  that 
>ahe  has  still  an  affection  for  that  culpaUe  nobl^ 
man.  Mortimer  then  retires,  and  the  ke^>er9 
Paulett,  and  Lord  Buileigh  enter :  the  latter  is 
xntDoduced  by  Paulett,  and  says,  ^^  I  am  come 
as  the  minister  of  justice  {Ick  komme  ais 
geuindter  des  gerichts)  *^  A  long  dialogue  follows 
between  Borle^h  and  Mary,  broken  in  upon  by 
an  occasional  remark  from  Paulett.  Borieigh 
goes  through'  an  enxmieration  of  variouis  in- 
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trigues  which  he  asserts  to  have  been  earned 
on  among  the  Catholics  at  home^  and  at  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain.  He  endeavours 
to  prove  the  guilt  of  Mary^  and  to  substantiate 
the  conspiracy  against  Elizabeth*  Mary's 
queenly  character  is  admirably  sustained 
throughout  these  rude  charges. 

The  second  act  opens  in  the  palace  of  Queen 
Elizabeth^  at  Westminster.  The  Earl  of  Kent 
and  Secretary  Davidson  axe  conversing  on  tine 
dangers  that  threaten  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment, and  on  the  Popish  intrigues  for  nosing 
Mary  Stuart  to  the  English  throne.  The  scene 
iffaidh  foUowB  opens  with  Elizabeth  entering^ 
accompanied  by  Leicester,  tike  earls  of  Aubes- 
pine,  Shrewsbury,  BeUerre^  Burleigh,  and  other 
En^isdi  and  Frendi  gentlemen*  Elizabeth^ 
addressit^  Aubespine,  accuses  the  court  of 
St.  Germain  of  plotting  against  her  life,  and  the 
weal  of  her  realm.  A  scene  of  highly-wrought 
diBAmuIation  succeeds.  AU  but  Leicester, 
Burleigh,  and  Talbot,  leave  the  queen's  apart- 
ment. Burldgh  then  artfully  addresses,  and» 
m  a  half  commanding  ^irit,  flatters  Elizabeth* 

'  **  dorioin  queea !  diou  wflc  to  day 
i«BDDd  the  aidfl&t  vifbtt  «f  4iy  people*^* 

.  . .  ^galimvalht  jrorfilgini  4i  ksamat  hmt 
^ . ,     Pi«  ^hsissea  wiLosche  deines  volks.) 

«2 
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Elizabeth  repKes— * 

"  What  do  my  people  want  ?    Speak,  my  lord.** 
(Was  wUnche  mein  Volke  coch  ?    Spiecht,  my  lord) 

Burleigh — : 

f 

"  They  demand  the  head  of  the  Stuart." 
(£s  fordert  das  Haupt  der  Stuart). 

He  then,  in  a  long  speech,  accuses  Mary  of 
inntimerable  crimes,  and  of  intrigaing  with 
France  against  Elizabeth.  Both  Talbot  and 
Leicester  endeayonr  to  disprove  the  statements 
of  Burleigh.  Talbot,  the  faithful  servant  of 
Elizabeth,  pleads  grace  for  Mary ;  and  LdceiiH 
ter  conjures  Elizabeth  to  see  the  imfortunate 
Queen  of  Scotland..  The  haughty  Elizabeth 
finally  agrees,  and  Leicester  is  to  msmase  the. 
inter^r  as  if  by  accident  whea  hunSg  at 
Fotheringay. 

The  third  act  opens  with  Mary,  accompanied 
by  her  devoted  Hannah  Kennedy,  in  the  park, 
of  Fotheringay,  breathing  the  fresh  air  of  hea* 
ven,  for  the  first  time,  after  nineteen  yeur^ 
imprisonment.  The  natural  delicious  joy  she. 
experiences  on  treading  the  greensward,^*-on 
passing  luider  the  shady  trees, — on  meeting 
with  flowers  and  shrabld  which  ineoaUed  asioei*^ 
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ations  of  happy  days^ — ^tihe  freedom  so  delightful 
to  her  heartland  so  beautifolly  expressed^  forms  a 
scene  of  the  most  exquisitely  delicate  interest. 
She  sees  in  die  distance  a  sihall  £shing-yessel^ 
and  her  heart  is  reanimated  by  the  idea  that 
even  that  frail  craft  may  save  her.  She  talks 
of  France — of  her  early  life— of  delights  that 
breathing  freedom  has  still  the  power  to  revive. 
•  The  sounds  of  hunting-horns^  in  a  short' 
^m  break  in  upon  this  charming  scene.  The 
keeper  Baxdett  appears ;  Shrewsbury  soon  aftw 
aj^roaches^'Und  then  a  deeply  affecting  dia- 
logue takes  ptece  between  that  nobleman  and 
Mary»  ■  It  is  broken  off  by  the  keeper  anr» 
nooneing  that  the  queen  is  coming.  Mary 
stands  Mde,  leaning  on  Kennedy.  EUzabeth 
aiivances  accompanied  by  Leicester.  The 
meeting  of  the  queens  is  one  of  the  most  pow« 
erful  scenes  in  the  drama.  The  dissimulation 
and  haughtiness  of  Elizabeth ;  the  dignity  and 
at?  <  the  same  T  time  the  high-toned  sentiments 
of  o  Mary -^  provoked  into  utterance,  by  the 
jealous  Elizabeth,  are  most  skilfully  charac- 
terized. EUzabeth  accuses  Mary  of  numerous 
eidmes.  and  folUes--HBhe  turns  the  very  charms 
of  «M«ry  into  treason.  Mary  letortisf,  with  high- 
fidbdodr  d%jruly$<  hyA  finally,  excited  by  the 
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taunting  imperionsness  of  Kkabeth^  she  refen 
to  the  doubts  which  Heniy  expressed  rehtiif^ 
to  the  mother  of  Elizabeth^  and  then  to  his 
belief  in  the  ill^timacy  of  the  ktter*  BoA 
queens  are  governed  only  by  their  passioni^ 
and  foiget  thar  accastomed  dignity*  We  hate 
BKzabeth^  and  we  erery  moment  fear  that  the 
next  expression  uttered  by  Mary  will  be  fotal 
to  her.  Mary  is  evidentiy  deterxmned  to  hu- 
miliate Elizabeth  in  the  eyes  of  Leicester^  with 
whom  the  latter  is  at  the  time  ard^tly  in  lore. 
Elizabeth  as  evidentiy  feels  this^  and  assinnes 
the  queenly  character^  and  Mary  that  of  ti&e 
queen  and  woman  tc^ther.  Both  leave  the 
Stage  in  mutual  hatred  towards  each  othar* 

The  fourth  act  prepares  the  circumstaiioes^ 
and  leads  to  the  sentence  for  Mary's  ^eeutMm 
bemg  signed.  The  urgent  flattery  and  half 
commanding  demands  of  Bnrleigh  fcr  deafly 
with  the  pleas  of  Talbot  for  saving  Mary^  ttid 
tile  contending  passions  of  love  and  ambiticm^ 
jealousy  ahd  hatred^  exhitnted  by  Elizabeth^  are 
ail  managed  with  exltoordinary  sldS  through- 
out. 

The  fifth  act  opens  in  tiie  same  diamb^  as 
the  first.  Mary  having  been  refused  a  deigy- 
naoi  of  her  own  faith,  to  administer  the  oonsola- 
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tknis  of  leKgion,  and  to  attend  ber  in  her  last 
moments.  Mehrille,  farmerly  a  gentleman  of 
her  oonrt^  has,  hastened  to  Some,  where  he  has 
taken  holy  orders,  and  returns  to  Fotheiingay; 
hnmediately  after,  the  conunissioners  anive 
with  the  fatal  sentence. 

The  first  interview  between  Mary  and  Md- 
TiQe,  and  the  confessional  soene^  are,  perhaps, 
equal  to  the  most  powerful  representationa  of 
character  ever  delineated. 

When  this  tragedy  was  first  acted  in  North 
Germany,  the  affecting  confession  scene,  vras, 
and  I  believe  still  continues  to  be,  omitted^ 
and  I  was  c<mseqaently  unprepared  to  witness 
its  introduction  at  Vienna. 

During  the  whole  representation  of  this  re* 
markable  tragedy,  the  audience  at  the  Hof  burg 
theatre,  seemed  as  folly  chained  to  the  stage, 
as  if  they  were  actually  witnessing  the  original 
drama  at  Fotheringay  and  Westminster.  In 
the  profound  silence  which  reigned  aU  around, 
except  on  the  stag^  there  was  an  awful  feeling, 
which  overwhelmed  one,  as  if  left  alone  undor 
ground  in  the  vaults  of  the  catacombs. 

Schiller  has  sustained  a  feeling  and  an  interest 
whidi  fix  us  to  every  sentence  throughout.    He 
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hsM.  preserved  dus  fai&fol  petrfectkm^  €£.AtSi^ 
Biatic  skill,  without  losing  it»  force  Ibr  a 
moment.  The  diaraeter  of  ACary  is  maintBinjGd 
in  erery  word  she  utters.  We  caaiiot  help 
Xomag  her,  we  hardly  diure  reprove  hen  Her 
parting  scene  with  Leicest^,  perfiifious  as  he 
was,  is  a  representation  of  human  feeling  that 
engages  our  most  earnest  interest.  When  she 
takes  leave  of  her  servants,  and  when  «ihe  says 
^^  Swear  to  me  by  the  image  of  Christ;^  that- 
when  I  am  no  more,  you  will  leave  this  un- 
happy island,  and  seek  an  asylum  under  the 
protection  of  my  royal  brother,  who  will  ^e 
you  another  native  land  in  France,^'  I  observed 
the  salt  tears  trickling  down  the  cheeks  of 
gentle  and  simple  around  me. 

Ib  the  confession  scene,  we  are  startled  firom; 
our  almost  adoring  adoration,  when  Mary 
acknowledges  having  been  guilty  of  the  deatii 
of  Darnley ;  but  then  Schiller  manages  this  widi. 
his  usual  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  It 
was  the  crime  of  her  youth,  long  since  con-^ 
fessed  to  the  church;  and  her  guilt  consisted 
not  of  acquiescence  in  the  murder,  but  in  listpn^ 
ing  to  ihe  treacherous  Bothwell,  whose  seduc- 
tive flattery,  in  the  age  of  love  and  thoughtless-:- 


nsOB,  betaraj^d  her.  heart.    This  forms.  &e  acm^ 
ef  tbe  confession.     .Admiiustering   the  holy 
iffiior&inent  f qQows>  and  Melville  says^ 
>    ^^  Madame^  th^re  yet  remains  a  difBcult  proof 
af  your,  constancy  to  overcome.    Do  you  feel 
suffiotent  strength  to  triumph  over  the  bitter- 
tusAs  of  hatred  ?^^ 
Mary  replies — 
^^  I  have  nO'  fear.  I  have  sacrificed  my  hatred 
and  my  love  to  Godv'^ 

In,  the  parting  scene  with  her  servants^  when: 
dhe  distributes  her  apparel  and  jewels  among 
t^em^  her  expressions  are  so  natural^  so  endear- 
ingy  that  the  most  callous  are  overwhelmed 
with  the  tender  and  affectionate  feeUngs  of  the. 
unfortunate  queen.  Mary  then  appears  in  pure 
white  royal  rofoes^  amidst  an  assemblage  who 
are  all  in  deep  mourning — the  crown  is  on  her 
head-^a  gold  crucifix  in  her  hand^  and  she 
seems  irradiated^  as  it  were^  by  rays  of  inno* 
cehce,  love^  and  majesty^  sent  forth  from 
heaven^  as  the  emblems  of  celestial  enthrone^ 
mentc  She  consoles  her  faithful  servants^  who 
weep  around  her*    She  says  to  them — 

"  Death,  that  severe  friend,  is  approaching 
with  his  dark  wings  to  shade  the  faults  of  my 
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youth :  tiiis  last  decree  will  rdease  tlie  feeble— 
the  OTeq>owaed  creator^  ficxMa  earthy  to  join 
its  Creator  in  paradiae. 

'^  For  thee/*  speaking  to  her  nurse,  ^  my 
iiEdthfiil  Hannah,  gold  and  diamonds  have  no 
attraction.  Thy  recoUectioii  of  me,  will  always 
remain  the  only  gift  precious  to  thy  heart. 
Accept  this  kerchief,  which,  in  the  honrs  of  my 
sadness,  I  have  embroidered  for  thee, — ^which 
has  been  steeped  in  my  tears, — with  it  thou 
wilt  soon  band  over  my  eyes.  This  last  duty, 
mine  own  Hannah  only  shall  perform.*  Mary 
then  extends  her  hands  to  the  other  servants, 
saying,  ^'  Come  all — come  and  receive  my  last 
fiircwelL** 

They  all  approach  and  kiss  Mary's  hand,  who 
bids  each  an  affectionate  adieu. 


*  O  meine  treue  Hanna,  reitzet  nicht 

Der  wertii  des  goldes,  nicht  der  Steine  Pracht ; 
Dir  ist  das  hochste  Kleinod  mein  Gedachtniss. 
Nimm  dieses  Tuch !   Ich  hab's  mit  eigner  Hand 
Fiir  dich  gestickt  in  meines  Kommers  Stunden» 
Und  meine  heissen  Thranen  eingewoben. 
Mit  diesem  Tuch  wirst  du  die  Augen  mir  verbinden. 
Wen  es  so  weit  ist — diesen  letzen  Dienst 
Wunsch'  ich  von  meiner  Hanna  za  emp&ngea. 
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"  Farewell  Margaret — Alice  ferewell — 
For  thy  fidthftil  services,  thanks  to  the  Burgoyn— 
Thy  lips  on  jny  hand  bum, — affectionate  Gertrude; 
I  have  been  deeply  hated,  and  more  faithfully  loved  * 
May  a  man  of  generous  soul  make  my  Gertrude  happy; 
Thy  affectionate  heart,  was  made  to  be  loved. 
Bertha,  thou  hast  chosen  the  better  part : 
Thou  wilt  wed  the  chaste  celestial  spouse. 
Haste  to  accomplish  thy  vow — 
The  destiny  of  thy  queen  teacheth  thee. 
That  earthly  fortune  is  deceitful. — 
Farewell  all — Farewell,  for  ever."* 

Immediately  after  the  confession^  the  Chan- 
ceflor  Burleigh,  and  Leicester  arrive  to  receive 
Mary's  last  commands.  Leicester,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  remains  in  the  distance. 

*  Schiller's  words  in  the  original  are  so  tenderly  affect- 
ing, that  my  loose  translation  does  them  injustice. 

Leb'  wohl,  Margretha — Alix,  lebe  wohl — 
Dank  Burgoyn,  fiir  deine  treuep  Deinste — 
Dein  Mund  brennt  heiss,  Gerdrude — Ich  bin  viel 
Gehasset  worden,  doch  auch  viel  geliebt! 
Bin  edler  Mann  begliicke  meine  Gerdrud — 
Denn  Liebe  fordert  dieses  gliinhnde  herz — 
Bertha !  Du  hast  das  bessre  Theil  erwahlt 
Die  keusche  Braut  des  Himmels  wiUst  du  werden ! 
O  eile,  dein  Geliibde  zu  volziehen ! 
Bertrieglich  sind  die  Giiter  dieser  Erden, 
Das  *Iern  an  diener  Koniginn !  Nichts  weiter ! 
Lebt  wohl! — Lcbt  wohl! — Lebt  ewig  wohl! — 
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Bfm^leigfa  say{»-^.  •-.-'''' 

^^  I  am  come^  Lady  Staart^  to  receive  yotif 
final  requests/* 

Mary — 
^^  Trtiank  you,  my  Lord/* 

Burleigh — 
^  It  is  the  win  of  the  qiieen  that  no  equiiable 
demand  shall  be  denied  you/* 


Mary — 

^^  My  testament  contains  my  last  requests. 
It.  is  confided  to  the  care  of  Sir  Paulett^'— 
I  hope  it  will  be  faithfully  executed/* 

Paulett— 

Mary — 

^^  As  my  body  cannot  repose  in  holy  ground,. 
I  demand  that  my  faithful  servant  be  allowed, 
to  carry  my  heart  to  France,  there  to  repose 
by  its  own.    Alas !  it  has  always  been  there  !*** 

Burleigh — 
"That  will  be  done.** 

*  Och  I    £s  war  immer  dorti 
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When  the  sheriff  arrives,  Maiy  tufhs  to 
aooth  I^r  Q.urs.e« 

^^  Hannah  ! — yes,  it  is  now  the  hour!  There 
comes  the  sheriff,  to  lead  me  hence  to  death. 
He  must  separate  us  !     Farewell !  farewell  I" 

And  then  turning  to  Burleigh,  she  says, 

,  ^^  I  wish,  sir,  my  faithM  Hdnnah  to  attend 
me  on  this  last  walk* — 'My  lord,  do  not  refuse 
this  consolation. — '^ 

B,urle%h*— 
^^  I  h«vc  not  the  power  to  grant  it/* 

Mary — 

^^What?  not  accord  me  this  weak— *  this 
simple  wish  ?  Who  but  my  nurse  can  perform 
these  little  last  services  for  me  ?  It  can  never 
be  the  will  of  my  sister  to  outrage  in  my  person 
the  respect  due  to  woman/' 

,,      Burleigh — 

^^  My  lady,  no  woman  can  ascend  the  scaffold 
with  you.— Her  cries— her  grief '' 
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Maiy — 
"  She  shall  not — I  will  answer  for  my  Han- 
nah^s  firm  spirit.  My  lord  do  not  separate  me 
in  dying,  from  my  nurse.  Her  arms  received 
me  on  the  threshold  of  life — let  her  tender 
hand  from  hence  conduct  me.^' 

Paulett— 
^  This  must  be  allowed.** 

Burleigh — 
"  Be  it  so.'' 

Mary — 
"  Now  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask  of  this 
world.—'' 

{Kisses  the  crucifix.) 

^^  My  Saviour!  —  My  Redeemer!  Beoeive 
me. 

(Leicester  comes  forward,) 

^^  Thou  has  kept  thy  word,  Earl  Leicester. — 
Thou  didst  promise  thy  support  in  deliyering 
me  from  this  prison,  and  now  thou  hast  come 
to  aid  me/' 

She  concludes  in  tenderly  forgiving  lan- 
guage, and  then  moves  on  with  the  sheriff  anjt 
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Hannah  to  the  scaffold,  Paulett  and  Burleigh 
following. — The  curtain  falls  ! 

Macbeth  (Schiller's  translation)  was  lately 
acted  at  the  Hofburg,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
if  the  present  dramatic  talent  of  all  England 
could  represent  the  characters  that  Shakspeare 
drew  with  any  approach  to  that  style  of  excel- 
lence of  which  the  principal  actors  at  the  Hof- 
burg  theatre  are  masters.  Not  that  there  is 
wanting  true  dramatic  genius  inEngland,but  that 
it  requires  public  encouragement  to  awaken  its 
spirit^  and  pubUc  taste  to  appreciate  its  force 
and  beauty. 

Shakspeare's  plays,  whether  tragic  or  comic^ 
always  secure  full  houses  at  Vienna.  Hamlet 
was  also  acted  at  the  same  theatre.  It  was 
on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  drew  forth  all  the 
rank  and  fashion  from  their  palaces ;  and  the 
Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  and  the  Tempest 
have  lately  been  frequently  represented.  Shak- 
speare is  at  least  once  a  week  on  the  boards  of 
the  Hofburg.  Most  of  our  standard  plays 
have  been  translated  into  German,  and  repre- 
sented on  the  stage,  with  the  fresh  interest  of 
novelty  at  Vienna.  During  the  last  week  I 
witnessed  Cumbeiiand's  Jew,  at  one  theatre, 
and  Sheridan  Ejiowles's  Wife  of  Mantua  at 
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another:  both  houses  were  crowded  from  the 
pit  to  the  top  gallery. 

Of  the  modem  German  plays^  RanpaeVs 
Kanradin  seems  to  hare  been  the  most 
attractive.  Yet,  as  a  drama,  it  is  imperfect, 
and  will  probably  be  soon  forgotten.  Histo^ 
rical  plays  have,  however,  extraordinary  fasci- 
nation for  a  German  audience ;  and  Konradiii 
is  historicied,^  and  in  many  parts  highly  dramatic; 

Konradin  the  younger,  or  Konradin,  King 
of  Jerusalem,  and  Duke  of  Swabia,  is  son  of 
Duke  Konrad  IV.    He  becomes  King  of  Jeru^ 
salem,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Otho  of 
Bavaria  has  lately  become  King  of  Greece.  Kon- 
radin (Madame  Rettich)  is  about  eighteen  years 
of  age.    Frederick  (Mademoiselle  Reichel)  of 
Baden,  hereditary  Prince  of  Austria,  resolves 
to  accompany  Konradin  to  the   Holy  Land. 
The  first  scene,  or  rather  the  prelude,  opens  at 
Bregenz,  on  the  lake  of  Constance,   in  tii6 
autumn  of  1267,  and  the  parting  of  Konradin 
from  his  mother,  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria  (Madame; 
Lembert),  is  wrought  up  to  the  highest  strain 
of  maternal  affection  and  filial  love,  in  which 
the  acting  of  Madame  Lembert  and  Madame 
Rettich  is,  perhaps,  £aultiess.    The  first  act 
(which  takes  place  nearly  a  year  after  the  pre^ 


Jadt), is  kid  at Bmiiey — ^beMcamdy  amidst  the 
Apolian  mountains, — the  tkird  on  the  Roman 
^soaal^ — tibe  fourik  at  Naples,  isiiiere  Komadin 
and  his  friend.  Prince  Fredok^,  are  made 
.piiaoDcas  by  John  Frangipani  (Herr  Welhelmi), 
agreeable  to  the  secret  cognizance  of  Charles, 
King  (tf  Sicily  (C.  La  Roch),— and  the  Jifik 
.opens  in  the;  dungeons  of  Frangipani^s  castle^ 
where  the  yonng  princes  are  sitting  at  a  taUe 
playing  chess  to  b^oile  time.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  m3rstery  shed  oyer  this  drama;  par«- 
ticolarly  in  the  scenes  amidst  the  Apulian 
mountains,  in  which  Walter,  a  jolly  miller 
(Herr  Anschiitz),  is  one  of  the  best  written 
and  best  acted  characters  in  the  play.  The 
other  personages  are  Louis,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
Koniadin^s  unde,  Robert,  Duke  of  Flanders, 
Henry,  Pjrince  of  Castile,  several  Italian  and 
Fiendi  barons,  Roman  nobles,  knights  from 
all  the  states  of  Europe,  Clara,  Frangipani^s 
daughter  (Mademoiselle  Pister),  in  love  with 
her  father's  prisoner,  Konradin,  her  maids, 
compamons,  &c. ;  all  of  whom,  with  guards  and 
servants,  give  full  scenic  effect  to  a  tragedy ^ 
the  last  act  of  which  ends  without  a  conclusion, 
in  tlxe  dungeon,  where  it  is  communicated  to 
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the  young  princes  that  they  are  to  be  pat  to 
deftth« 

The  historical  materials  of  tiiis  drama  only 
required  the  genius  of  Schiller  or  Lessing,  to 
work  them  into  one  of  the  most  powerful 
tragedies  ever  conoeived.  Many  passages'  are 
drawn  with  great  force  of  diaracter,  but  there 
are  none  sustained  with  equal  power  throughout. 
Elizabeth  of  Bayaria^  the  mother^  and  Konradin^ 
are  the  least  faultless ; — and  Konradin^  a  young 
king,  in  royal  robes^  with  a  crown  on  his  head 
and  sword  in  hand^  is  much  enfeebled  in  cha- 
racter  by  being  personified  by  a  young  hand- 
some woman^  with  a  fine  clear  feminine  voice^ 
although  Madame  Rettich  is  an  actress  of  tal^it 
very  far  above  mediocrity.  The  part  of  Prince 
Frederick  is  in  itself  mei^re,  but  the  insipid 
yet  very  pretty  Mademoiselle  Reichel^  witiiers 
it.  Carl  La  Roche^  Wilhelmi^  Anchiitz^  and 
Dlle.  Kstor,  impart^  however,  by  their  force  oi 
acting,  more  effect  to  their  respective  characters 
tlian  the  genius  of  the  author. 
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KARNTHNER-THOR,  AND  FAUBOURG 

THEATRES. 

The  only  theatre  privileged  within  the  walls 
besides  the  Hofburg,  is  the  JT.  K.  Hof  Opern 
Theater^  n'dchst  dem  Kdrnthner^thor,  or,  in 
pkdn  English^  the  Imperial  Royal  Court  Opera 
Theatre^  next  the  Corinthian-gate^  commonly 
called  the  K.  K,  K'amthner-thor  Theatre. 

Its  arrangements,  prices,  and  management, 
are  exactly  the  same  as  at  the  Hofbm'g  theatre, 
and  its  performances  almost  strictly  confined 
to  the  opera  and  ballet.  Its  orchestra  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  in  Europe.  The  manager  and 
director  of  this  theatre  have  also  a  passion  for 
Italian  and  French  compositions.  The  former^ 
although  far  more  attainable  by  German  ears 
than  the  latter,  are,  however,  never  Italian, 
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except  in  those  parts  taken  by  Italian  singers. 
In  all  German  operas^  the  performances  at  this 
theatre  are  admirable:  and  Robert  le  Diable^ 
although  Meyerbeer  was  compelled^  in  order  to 
gratify  Parisian  vanity,  to  introduce  much  that 
is  French  into  its  music,  still  possesses  so 
wholesome  a  Saxon  body,  that  its  representa- 
tion at  Vienna  is  remarkably  effective. 

At  this  theatre  it  is  usual  to  introduce  a 
forepiece  {vorher),  as  a  prelude  to  either  ballet 
or  opera.  For  instance,  as  an  introduction  to 
Semiramis,  I  have  seen  ^^  Die  Nymphe  und  der 
Schmetterling^^  (the  Nymph  and  the  Butterfly), 
in  one  act ;  in  which  Perrot,  as  a  butterfly,  and 
Carlota  Grisi,as  Sylph  or  Psyche,  bothyresA  from 
Paris,  danced  a  pas  de  deux ;  and  the  exquisite 
Angiolina  Mayer,  the  beautiful  Sebirani,  and 
the  pretty  Cassi,  as  nymphs,  dance  an  equally 
classical  pas  de  trois, 

I  have  in  Paris,  and  in  various  European 
capitals,  been  present  at  the  most  admired 
ballets.  I  have  in  this  respect  but  little  con- 
fidence in  my  own  judgment.  I  look  upon 
dancing  rather  as  a  sculptor  would,  than  other- 
wise; for  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  rapid 
whirligig  of  a  figurante  to  be  successfully  expert 
without  being  graceful. 
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'  The  ^^  Spaniards  in  Peru/*  is  the  ballet  now 
quite  the  rage  at  the  KUmthner-thor  theatre, 
where  it  is  performed  three  times  a-week.  It  is 
taken  chiefly  from  Kotzebue's  Pizzaro.  The  plot 
is,  I  think,  faultless, — ^the  pantomimic  parts  ad- 
mirable,— the  scenery  magnificent, — and  the 
acting  of  Alonzo  (Lasina),  Cora  (DUe.  Colom- 
bon),  Rolla  (Catte),  and  Pizzaro  (Campelli), 
exceDent.  A  scene  of  the  most  sublime  dra- 
matic efiect,  is  that  in  which  Rolla,  to  save 
Cora's  young  son,  carries  it  up  rocky  preci- 
pices— climbs  a  tree  with  it — ^bends  the  tree 
with  his  weight  over  a  craggy  ravine,  through 
which  a  mountain  torrent  roars,  and  while 
descending  to  the  opposite  cliff,  clung  with  the 
boy  to  the  tree,  gradually  bending  downwards, 
is  shot  by  Pizzaro. 

The  pas  de  neuf  of  Bencini,  Opfermann, 
Frederick  Campilli,  with  Dlles.  Angiolina 
Mayer,  Baseg,  Lasina,  A.  Hasenhiit,  and  Ding- 
ier; and  the  pas  de  trois  of  M.  Casati,  with 
Fanny  Cerito  (a  beautiftdly  graceful  brunette 
Italian),  and  Louisa  Scroll  (an  exquisitely  fair 
and  equally  beautiful  German),  appeared  to 
those  who  are  far  better  judges  than  I  am,  as 
altogether  equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior 
to  any  thing,  except  Taglioni,  that  ever  Paris 
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can  pretend  to.     Perrot  and  Carlotta  Grisi 
have  also  lately  danced  in  this  attractire  ballet. 

To  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  there  was  also  a 
prelude,  a  sort  of  melodrame  in  one  act  from 
the  French,  called  the  ^^  Uniform  and  Schla^ 
Jrock/^  or  the  "  Uniform  and  Dressing-gown  f^ 
a  piece  which  had  its  usual  week's  tithe  of  talk 
at  Paris,  and  then  died,  to  be  resuscitated  at 
Vienna.  Nearly  all  the  standard  Italian,  and 
all  German  operas,  with  most  French  ballets, 
are  introduced  at  this  theatre. 

The  theatres  in  the  Fauxbourgs  are,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  two  great  theatres,  much  what 
minor  theatres  are  to  the  great  ones  in  all  large 
capitals. 

National  melodrames  are  admirably  repre- 
sented, both  at  the  Leopold-stadt,  and  the 
Joseph-stadt  theatres.  The  audiences,  espe- 
cially at  the  former,  are  kept  in  perpetual 
laughter,  by  the  talents  of  the  actors,  and  the 
point  or  drollery  of  the  plays.  One  of  the 
most  broad-humoured  pieces  that  I  have  for 
a  long  time  witnessed,  was  at  the  latter.  The 
*^  Burgomaster  of  Zaar-dam,"  a  melodrama,  in 
which  Peter  the  Great,  as  the  young  carpent^, 
Michaelhoff,  figures  with  the  burgomaster  and 
his  fair  daughter.    ^^  Das  K'atchen  of  Heilbron*^ 
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of  Hdlhron)^  is  another  meLodianm 
especially  national^  and  exceedingly  popular  at 
the  Leopold-stadt.  The  emperor^  a  Graf  Otto^ 
«n  old  Grerman  Banm^  admirably  repres^xted 
Kitty,  the  heroine  and  daughter  of  a  rich 
weapon-smith,  and  seyeral  counts,  knights, 
]a£es,  citiaens,  and  yassals,  perfonn  their  parts 
-very  gr^ihicaQy  in  this  hunu»oas  play.  Per- 
liaps  this  piece  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  present  comic  taste  of 
South  Grermany,  although  the  ^^  Hans-Sachs'^ 
of  Deinhardstein  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
the  most  popular. 

The  large  theatre  in  Wiener-stadt,  is  appro- 
priated to  what  the  Germans  very  expressly 
term  Grasse-Spectakel :  that  is,  representations 
which  they  consider  not  possessing  the  requi- 
site dignity  of  the  pure  drama ;  much  the  same 
as  those  shaws^  in  which  wild  beasts  have 
been  introduced  on  the  boards  of  our  great 
national  theatres  in  London.  A  piece,  called 
the  Monkey  and  the  Frog — ^^  Der  Affe  und  die 
Froschy^  has,  for  instance,  been  for  weeks 
together  attracting  crowds  to  the  great  amphi- 
theatre of  Wiener-stadt. 

The  fair  sex  are,  I  have  already  observed, 
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far  more  numerous  than  the  other^  at  each  of 
the  theatres.  ^ 

The  whole  play-going  population  of  Vienna, 
is  probably  double  that  which  frequent  all  th^ 
London  theatres  together;  and  those  of  the 
former  being  over  about  nine  o^clock,  the 
fcrowd  which  issue  forth,  radiate  off,  immedi- 
ately after^  either  to  the  restaurateurs  or  to 
their  houses,  to  enjoy  their  hot  suppers,  and,  if 
We  beUeve  the  scandal-mongers,  very  generally, 
to  their  amorous  assignations.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  neither  the  streets  at  night,  nor  the 
theatres,  ever  exhibit  the  least  appearance  of  that 
deplorable  immodesty,  which  moves  through 
London  and  all  large  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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THE    VOI4KS-GARTEN. 

The  ail-Garten,  with  its  majestic  avenues, 
its  green,  its  eating-houses,  its  ca(6s,  and  its 
waltzing  and  gallopading  in  the  open  air, — ^the 
gardens  and  dancing-rooms  of  Schonbrun ;  and 
the  more  distant  and  rural  grounds  and  tempt- 
ations of  Baden  and  Helenas  Thai,  are  the 
resorts  of  pleasure  and  gourmandizing  in  sum- 
mer :  the  Schwartzenberg  gardens,  the  glads, — 
— and  the  Wasser  cur  anstadt,  the  fine  weather 
haunts  of  lovers;  but  the  Volks-garten  (the 
people's  garden)  forms  the  attraction  of  all 
seasons. 

It  has  the  Imperial  palace,  the  Neue  Burg- 
thor,  and  the  magnificent  Neuer  Parade, 
Fliatze,  with  its  elevated  promenades  bounding 
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it  to  the  south  and  east;  a  fine  planted  terrace^ 
and  Prince  Mettemich^s  palace^  immediately 
facing  it  on  the  north ;  the  ramparts,  with  its 
splendid  terrace,  the  Lbwel  Bastey,  and  the 
Offentliche  (public)  promenade,  and  Gast-hauSy 
extending  round  from  south  to  north-west.    It 
is  planted  with  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  flower- 
beds,— divided  into  walks,  sheltered  on  all  sides, 
and  at   night   lighted  with    countless  lamps. 
Near  the  centre,  amidst  the  trees,  stands  the 
Temple  of  Theseus,    classically  true    in    its 
architecture,  and  erected  to  shelter  the  master- 
piece, as  the  Viennese  say,  of  CanoYa--rrhe- 
seus  slaying  the  Minotaur, — originally  int^aded 
(by  Napoleon)  for  the  Porta  del  Sempionei,  at 
Milan.    In  the  southern  angle  of  this  garden, 
stands  an  extensive  semidrcular  ooffee-house, 
the  amphitheatre  of  which  is  entirely  formed  of 
glass  windows,  wMe  the  opposite  interior  w«U 
is  made  to  correspond  with  large  mirrors,  md 
the  whole  inner  extent,  forming  either  a  pff<^ 
menading  or  dancing  room,  with   tables  and 
chairs  near  the  windows  and  walls,  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  who  demolish  ices^  or 
sdp  coifee,  lemonade,  or  Uqueun.    In  front  of 
this  kaffeCy  is  a  circular  pavilion,  for  the  civic 
music-band,  facing  which,  all  round,  are  placed 
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countless  rows  of  seats^  for  the  multitades  of 
all  ages  and  sexes^  who  resort  here  every  even- 
ings to  enjoy  brilliant  selections^  performed  in 
perfection^  of  German  and  Italian  music« 

On  ordinarj^  occasions,  the  civic  band  onl 
performs :  but  once  or  twice  a  week,  two  mili- 
tary bands  attend, — ^when  it  is  usual  to  form 
a  sort  of  cordon,  and  to  pay  twenty-four 
kreutzers  for  admission.  On  the  emperor's 
return  from  Prague,  it  was  considered  loyal 
to'  celebrate  his  arrival  by  greater  than  usual 
efforts  of  musical  display,  and  with  arrange- 
ments, to  do  honour,  in  the  words  of  the  Kapell- 
meister,* "  Zur  Feier  der  Allerhochsten  Konigs- 
Kronung  Seiner  K,  K.  Majest'dt  Ferdinand  L 
zu  Prag" 

It  was  during  the  last  week  in  September— 
the  weather  was  serene  and  beautifuL  After 
dinner,  we  walked  to  the  terrace  in  front  of  Prince 
Mettemich^s  garden,  in  which  his  children  were 
diverting  themselves  with  their  nurse.  Fashion- 
ably-dressed groups,  chiefly  families,  were 
moving  along  the  terrace,  or  amidst  the  ave- 
nues; the  sun  was  descending  fast  over  the 
western  hills;  the  cloudless  heavens,  clearly 

♦  Literally  chapel  music-master,  but  de  facto,  more  so 
of  theatres  and  concerts. 
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blue  above,  were  gradually  brightening  into 
brilliant  red  and  gold  towards  the  horizon; 
while  the  Gothic  spire  of  St.  Stephen's  to  the 
right,  and  the  oriental  dome  of  St.  Kari,  far  to 
the  left,  were  still  gilded  with  the  sun's  far 
lingering  rays.  A  stream  of  life,  infinitely  varied 
in  costume  and  colours,  was  passing  to  and  fro 
between  the  city  and  the  suburbs.  In  both  were 
heard  that  subdued  incessant  sound  of  mingled 
noises,  which  has  a  peculiar  charm  when  heard 
in  the  distance  on  a  clear  calm  eventide. 

As  the  sun  sunk  beyond  the  horizon,  an 
eflFulgent  splendotir  decked  the  western  sky,  in 
bright  scarlet,  shaded  into  bright  gold  and 
yellow,  until  the  latter,  gently  purpled,  was^ 
blended  and  lost  in  the  clear  azure  above.  In 
the  magnificent  regions  of  the  west,  imagination 
might  revel,  in  painting,  as  Corinne  would  say, 
*^An  asylum  of  hope, — a  native  land  of  love — 
in  which  nature  seemed  to  repeat  ^  man  is 
immortal !' '' 

As  the  upper  heavens  were  attaining  a  deeper 
azure,  the  west  was  changing  its  gold  and 
scarlet  into  rich  yeUow  and  crimsoned  purple. 
At  length,  the  stars  advanced  in  the  heavens, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  numerous  lights  started 
one  by  one  into  rapid  existence  among  the 
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trees  of  the  garden  and  new  parade.  The  glass 
Kaffeehausy  was  brilliantly  illuminated^  while 
the  front  and  interior  was  filling  fast  with  gaily 
dressed  men^  women^  and  children.  The  civic 
band  had  taken  its  place  in  the  orchestra  within 
the  paviUon  in  fronts  and  were  tuning  the 
instruments,  while  a  living  tide  was  still  flowing 
through  the  portals  of  the  new  parade  into  the 
people^s  garden. 

We  still  continued  our  walk  on  the  terrace, 
between  theNeue-Thor  and  the  Lowel  Bastey,— 
at  all  times  the  most  animated  of  the  nimierous 
Vienna  promenades.  Myriads  of  lamps  were 
now  lighted,  between  the  city  and  the  suburbs, 
in  the  parade,  and  in  the  garden.  The  windows 
of  every  house  seemed  also  in  a  blaze.  The 
stars  twinkled,  or  sent  forth  their  clear  fixed 
lights.  The  civic  band  struck  up  a  dehcious 
melange  from  Weber,  Mozart,  and  Haydn.  Two 
superb  military  bands  had  also  by  this  time 
taken  their  places,  one  to  the  right,  and  the 
other  to  the  left.  Each  of  the  three  then  re- 
Ueved  the  other  in  succession.  We  descended 
from  the  terrace  to  the  garden,  and  promenaded 
among  the  trees,  while  the  miUtary  bands  played 
a  splendid  piece  of  martial  music.     In  the  iu- 
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terfal  t2iat  suoceeded^  we  entered  the  Kaffte. 
Here^  ices,  coffee,  liqueursj  were  carried  forth 
by  the  waiters  in  all  directions.  The  ices  would 
be  considered  perfection,  by  the  greatest  epi- 
curean that  frequents  Tortoni's — the  coffee 
excellent — \S;m  liqueurs  delicious*  God  knows 
who,  or  what  were  the  classes,  of  both  sexes, 
young  and  old,  beautiful  and  ugly,  which  were 
assembled.  If  we  believe  travellers,  virtue  is 
here  as  evanescent  as  the  ices  which  are  so 
profusely  demoHshed.  Nothing,  however,  im- 
modest in  gesture,  word,  or  look,  is  observed ; 
and,  although  it  is  not  probable  that  so  much 
idleness  and  love  of  pleasure  congregates  with- 
out a  great  leaven  of  hcentiousness  being  mixed 
up  with  it,  ^^  want  of  decency,^^  at  least,  cannot 
be  brought  forward  to  prove  that  there  is  at  the 
same  time  a  ^^want  of  sense/^ 

Propriety  of  demeanour  is  universally  pre- 
served. That  much  which  is  good  and  virtuous 
pervades  this  mixed  assemblage,  appears  evi- 
dent, from  the  great  proportion  of  mothers  with 
Iheir  husbands,  daughters,  sons,  and  Htde  chil- 
dren, who  occupy  so  many  benches,  and  who, 
imless  it  be  the  exception  of  the  women  engaged 
in  their  eternal  knitting,  and  the  sipping  of 
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co^Bfee,  water,*  or  liqueurs,  all  seemed  profonndhf 
attentive  to,  and  tfaoroughly  delighted  with  ihe 
maaicy  which,  in  its  exqmsitdy  beautifiil,  varied^ 
and  powerfid  composition,  and  in  the  skilly 
tute,  and  judgment  of  its  execution,  is  not  stir* 
passed  in  tiie  woild.  It  is  of  their  music  alone 
the  Viennese  are  supremely  vain :  leave  them 
the  &me  of  this  excellence,  and  they  seem^ 
generally  speaking,  indifferent  to  the  reputation 
of  any  other ;  although  for  dress  and  eating,  ev^i 
the  Parisian  modists  and  gastronomes  can  do 
no  more  than  equal  the  Viennesse.  We  again 
ascended  the  terrace — the  moon,  within  a  few 
days  of  her  full,  was  rising  over  the  dome  of 
St.  Karl — ^the  night,  temperately  warm,  was 
delightfully  pleasant.  The  different  bands  con- 
tinued in  alternate  succession  to  play  the  spirit- 
animating,  or  heart-soothing,  selections  laid 
down  in  the  Kapell^meisters  programme.  In 
the  intervals,  the  demolition  of  ices  and  the 
dissipation  of  coffee  and  liqueurs,  went  on  as 
before.  Groups  promenadad  on  the  terrace,  in 
the  avenues,  or  within  the  long  semi-drcuit  of 
the  Kaffety  until  at  length,  after  nine  o^clock, 

*  A  large  glass  of  pure  water  is  always  served  in  Vienna 
in  coffee-houses  and  restaurans,  with  either  coffee,  ices, 
or  Uqueurs, 
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the  fireworks  were  let  off.  For  these  displayis^ 
Vienna  has  long  been  celebrated;  and  in  the 
exhibition  of  colours^  figures^  startling  effects^ 
and  efinlgent  brilliancy^  those  which  closed 
this  evening's  gala  .at  the  VoOcs^garteny  the 
capital  of  Austria  hath  fully  sustained  her  pjfn^ 
technic  reputation. 

.  Immediately  after  the  fireworks^  the  assembled 
throng  departed  in  a  crowded  floods  through 
the  gate  to  the  new  parade^  now  lighted  with  a 
thousand  lamps^  and  then  taking  their  several 
ways^  separated  for  repose^  or  for  the  enjoy- 
ments to  which  their  several  dispositions  or 
habits  may-  have  led  them.  On  returning  to 
our  hotels  a  fall  stream  was  also  flowing  fortii 
from  both  theatres ;  yet  the  streets  were 
strikingly  tranquil.  The  air  and  amusement 
had  prepared^  also^  our  appetites  for  some- 
thing far  more  substantial  than  the  ices  and 
sdiwartZ'kaffee,  that  we  had  partaken^  during 
the  evening,  which  we  spent  with  a  pleasure 
that  we  shall  ever  remember  in  the  People's 
GARDEN,  Vienna. 
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SyNDAY    AT    VIENNA. 

In  Cheistbndom,  the  manner  in  which  the 
p&puktion,  especiftlly  of  a  large  dty^  spend 
the  Sunday^  farms^  perhaps^  the  best  iUustra«> 
tim  of  their  education^  habits^  prejudices^  ohr 
very  of  opinion,  subservience  to  priestcraft,  and 
the  influence  of  legislation. 

Sunday  in  Lon^n  is  unlike  the  same  day  ia 
any  town  in  Europe.  The  whole  metropolis 
looks  as  if  the  plague  had  visited  its  popula- 
tion— melandioly  seems  to  pervade  all  from 
east  to  west.  It  has  an  atmosphere  of  sadness^ 
which  seems  despair  to  all  who  have  been 
Inrought  up  or  lived  long  on  the  Continent,  and 
who  are  ignorant  of  our  real  virtues^  as  well  as 
of  the  abominations  and  vice,  which  closed 
doors  and  window-shutters  conceal. 

VOL.  I.  p      • 
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Paris^  again^  is  more  joyous  on  Sunday  than 
on  any  other  day  in  the  week.  Not  that  the 
people  rest  altogether  from  their  usual  produc- 
tive labours^  but  that  by  devoting  its  early 
hours  to  industry  and  profit^  and  its  afternoon 
and  evening  to  gaiety,  its  animation  is  never 
suspended.  On  visiting  that  city  soon  after  the 
last  revolution,  having  been  for  several  yei^rs 
accustomed  to  the  solemn  Sabbaths  of  England 
and  North  America,  the  first  Sunday  I 
spent  in  the  capital  of  France  was  to  me 
uncommonly  striking.  I  was  almost  prepared, 
in  the  orthodox  charity  of  a  true  Calvinist, 
to  denounce  the  nation  as  having,  in.  ithe 
course  of  eternal  justice^  drawn  down  iqpKtti 
it  the  retributive  judgment  of  all. just  heaven. 
I  was  accompanied  by  an  excellent,  amiabte, 
and  intelligent  Canadian  gentleman-^f  the  old 
French  school  in  his  manners — a  good  CathoUo, 
and  liberal  in  politics  and  region — ^yet.ev^i 
he,  from  the  force  of  habit,  was  shocked  at 
seeing  the  Parisians  at  work,  instead  of  beii^ 
at  mass  ^ 

On  our  walking  out  early  in  the  morning,  we 
had  not  a  little  difficulty  in  crossing  the  streets^ 
in  consequence  of  the  vast  number  of  hajckfi^ 
coaches,  and  cabriolets^  and  nondescript  ve- 
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hicles^  filled  with  parties  going  to  eigoy  the 
day  in  the  country;  and  of  numerous  loaded 
waggons^  some  with  hay^  some  with  wine  casks, 
others  with  medley  loads.  The  shops,  cafes, 
restaurans,  were  all  open.  We  wended  our 
way  along  the  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  and 
turned  into  the  church  of  the  Assumption. 
Mass  was  performing;  but  the  congregation 
consisted  of  only  nine  old  women,  three  old 
men,  seven  little  girls,  and  four  boys,  with 
three  deformed  beggars  at  the  doors.  When  we 
left  the  church,  rue  St.  Honore  was  thronged. 
We  met  several  detachments  of  national  guards, 
horse  and  foot;  also  troops  of  the  line,  sappers 
«nd  miners,  horse  artillery,  and  several  baggage 
waggons.  No  church  bells  ringing,  but  the 
drums  were  beating  in  all  quarters.  As  we 
turned  down  rue  Castiglione,  masons  were  at 
work  on  all  the  new  buildings.  We  passed  on 
to  the  Tuileries,  where  alterations  were  making 
in  tlie  palace  and  garden  by  the  citizen  king, 
and  there  also  many  were  at  work.  At  the 
same  time  a  great  movement  of  the  populace 
across  ihe  Pont-Royal  followed  the  crowd  to 
the  Champ  de  Mars.  A  grand  review — 30,000 
line,  guards  and  artillery.  The  artillery  exercise 
was  considered  sublime,  and  thefnsillage  bril- 
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liant.    The  king  and  staffs  Duke  of  Orleans^ 
Soulty  &c.  were  present,  and  a  vast  multitude 
assembled.     We  crossed    over  dxe  Pont  de 
FEcole  militaire  —  hundreds  of  washerwomen 
and  washermen  were  beating   dirty  linen  to 
pieces^  in  the  huge  floating  sheds  moored  on 
the  river — ^several  people  dragging  nets  for  fish. 
We  proceeded  to  the  Champ-Elysees — ^people 
amxising  themselves  and  their  children  in  seeing 
the  exhibitions  of  mountebanks^  grimaciers,  and 
polichenello^   and  on  the    swinging  machines 
and  wooden  horses  suspended — ^good  exercise. 
Walked  on  to  the  Tuileries  gardens — Parisians^ 
in  great  niunbers^  sitting  on  chairs^  under  the 
shade  of  majestic  trees ;  some  conversing,  some 
promenading,  some  playing  with  their  children, 
and  many  reading  newspapers,  or  sipping  lemo- 
nade or  coffee.     Spent  two  hours  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Louvre,  where  the  bourgeois  of 
Paris   lounge  each   Sunday,   admiring  antique 
statues,  and  the  old  and  new  schools  of  paint- 
ing, which  my  Canadian  firiend  observed  ^^is  a 
better  resort  on  the  Sabbath  than  the  London 
blue-ruin  chapels?^    We  crossed  over  the  Seine 
to  the  quai  Voltaire — ^walked  to  the  Pont  neuf — 
books  exposed  in  great  niunbers  for  sale  along 
the  quays — shops  all  open-^-caricatures  of  Louis 
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Philippe,  grotesque,  ridiculous,  and  political — 
portraits  of  Napoleon,  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt, 
and  Napoleon^s  exploits,  every  where  blazoned 
forth — ^proceeded  to  the  Cathedral  Notre  Dame. 
A  circle  congregated  near  the  entrance,  listening 
apparently  with  much  delight,  to  a  man  and 
woman  singing  a  romaunt  (ballad) ;  the  man  at 
the  same  time  accompanying  on  a  tambourine, 
and  a  boy  playing  on  the  violin — ^no  service  in 
the  cathedral.     On  the  opposite  side,  stood  a 
group  round  an  Italian,  playing  on  a  barrel 
organ,    and    a    woman    singing  n    humorous 
baUad,  in  which  naughty  things  were  repeated  of 
a  priest  and  a  woman  in  the  Rue  Montmartre — 
passed  on  to  the  site  of  the  archbishop's  palace, 
not  one  stone  left  over  another — glorious  privi- 
l^e  of  a  revolution,  destruction  without  ac- 
countabihty, — came  over  the  Pont  neuf  to  the 
Palais-Royal,  great  crowds  in  the  garden  and 
in  the  Cabinets  de  lecture,  reading  newspapers, 
and  talking  politics.    We  read  the  journals — 
dined  at  the  Cafe  de  Chartres,  waiters  doubly 
active,  it  being  Sunday.    We  left  the  restau- 
rant, like  all  the  world  for  a  cafe,   sipped  a 
demi-tasse  and  petit-verre— -wentto  the  Theatre 
Frangais. 
The  foregoing  extract  from  a  note  book  I 
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kept  at  the  time^  would  be  considered  a  most 
virtuous  and  self-denial  sort  of  spending  the 
Sabbath  day  in  Paris :  but  the  evangelicals  of 
England  and  Scotland,  would  no  doubt  consign 
me  or  others  who  had  done  the  same,  not  to  only 
everlasting  perdition,  but  eternal  torment  in 
consequence.  To  what  further  punishment 
would  they  doom  those,  who,  in  their  ordinary 
course  of  passing  or  enjoying  the  day,  on  which 
we  are  commanded  to  ^o  no  work,  attend  the 
Sunday-stock  exchange  at  Tortoni^s  in  the  after- 
noon, and  in  the  evening  frequent  one  or  other 
of  the  numerous  Sunday  fetes-champetres  and 
balls, — flaying  aside  fashionable  soirees,  Fras- 
cati^s,  or  any  one  of  the  countless  ecarte  saloons 
of  Paris  ? — From  principle  I  abominate  every- 
thing that  partakes  of  gambUng,  I  condemn 
debauchery  in  whatever  shape ;  but  as  to  the 
ordinary  Sunday  amusements  of  the  Parisians, 
I  am  inclined  to  beUeve  that  they  divert  the 
mind  and  heart  from,  rather  than  incUne  them 
to,  the  vices  and  crimes  that  demoralize  society. 
Of  Sunday  in  foreign  countries  being  a  day  of 
mischief,  I  have  never  heard;  and,  as  to  the 
commission  of  sin,  who  can  presume  to  judge  ? 
How  much  more  charitable  and  rational  the 
beUef,  that  the  Creator,  so  long  as  his  creatures 
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do  one  to  another  as  they  would  reciprocally  be 
done  by,  willy  so  long,  not  be  displeased  at 
seeing  the  mortals  of  his  creation  happy,  m  the 
enjoyment  of  those  means  of  happiness  which 
his  providence  hath  given  them?  Is  it  not 
also  presumption  to  arrogate  that  England, 
Scotland,  and  Anglo-America  are,  alone,  infal- 
lible, to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom, in  their  interpretation  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment ?  A  noble  foreigner, — ^not  a  French- 
man, of  most  amiable  character,  great  experience, 
learning,  and  intelligence, — ^moral  from  prin- 
ciple, spent  five  months  of  the  last  year  in 
England.  I  have  long  had  the  honour  of  his 
friendship;  and  since  his  return  to  the  Con- 
tinent, I  have  had  frequent  conversations  with 
him  on  the  domestic  condition  of  England.  He 
had  travelled  over  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
He  is  much  attached  to  rural  life,  having  given 
much  of  his  time  to  agriculture,  grazing,  and 
improving  the  breeds  of  live  stock;  on  all  which 
he  has  written,  and,  as  a  practical  farmer  in  his 
own  country,  has  been  successful  in  most  of  his 
experiments.  In  England  he  associated  with 
the  nobles  of  the  land,  and  with  the  country 
population.    He  spent  several  days  with  Mr. 
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Coke  at  Holkam.  He  coitsiders  Bngland  as 
possessing  the  most  powerful  elements  of  wealth 
and  liappiness.  "  Yet,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a 
dead  toeight  on  society  no  where  else  to  be 
found;  and,  with  the  extraordinary  moral 
conrage  of  your  nation,  I  have  been  astonished 
that  although  hundreds  spoke  to  me  on  the 
subject  when  I  adverted  to  it,  with  them  indi- 
,  vidually,  not  one  had  the  hardihood  to  express 
the  same  opinions  in  society.  This  dead  weight 
is  that  chilling  atmosphere  of  Furitamsm  which 
renders  the  seventh  part  of  English  life  intole- 
rable to  foreigners,  and  much  of  your  society 
doling  the  whole  irksome.  This  Puritanism, 
which  from  the  individual  admissions  made  to 
me  must  in  its  general  character  be  considered 
hypocritical, — is  a  nightkabb  that  smothers 
yonr  incomparab)e  elements  of  happiness." 

Bat  as  Scott,  in  Guy  Mannering,  pkiio- 
Mpkicaliy  remarks  in  r^ard  to  Bacon's  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  implied  behef  in  Astrology ; 
"  that  the  opinion  was  only  sanctioned  by  those 
kamed  men,  either  because  they  durst  not  at 
once  speak  against  the  universal  prejudice  of 
dieir  age,  or  because  they  themselves  were  not 
altogether  &eed  &om  the  contagious  influence 
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of  a  prevailing  superstition/'  so  is  it  in  regard  to 
thousands  ia  the  United  Kingdom^  who  silently 
repose  beneath  the  Puritemical  nightmare  that 
OTerwhelms  t^e  society  and  the  legislation  of 
tiiie  Empire/^ 

Sunday  in  Vienna  is  very  different  from  the 
Parisian  Sabbath.  To  observe  the  aspects^ 
which  present  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a 
capital,  either  on  every  day,  or  on  any  particular 
^y,  Ae  best  way,  is  to  walk  out  in  the  mom« 
]ng»  and  afterwards  to  visit  those  resorts  to 
which  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  publicly 
ftequenting. 

On  the  first  Sunday  we  eqpent  in  Vienna,  the 
church  bells  were  all  ringing  at  six  in  the 
morning.  I  walked  out  at  eight :  all  the  shops 
were  shut,  and  the  iron  doors  and  window-shut* 
ters,  some  of  which  painted  dark  green,  but 
generally  black,  transformed  the  streets,  so 
biiUiant  during  the  week,  into  the  most  fune^ 
real  gloom.  The  industrious  classes,  who  had 
in  reality  ceased  to  labour,  were  one  by  one, 
each  with  a  prayer-book  neatly  bound  in  red  or 
blue  morocco  with  silver  clasps,  and .  a  sil- 
ver cross  on  the  cover,  hurrying  to  the 
churches. 
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Being  at  the  time  in  the  Eisen-platz^*  neatr 
St.  Stephen^s  cathedral,  I  walked  to  that  mag* 
nifioent  temple — solemn  silence  prevailed^—the 
priests  at  the  high  altar  were  kneeling  before  it 
—wax  Ughts  were  burning  on  it>— and  also  on 
all  the  lateral  altars  of  the  numerous  chapels* 
In  the  aisles  and  chapels  were  old  and  young  of 
both  sexes, — ^all  of  them  well  dressed,  kneeling 
towards  the  crucifixes,  praying  and  crossing 
themselves  in  silence.  Occasionally, the  priests* 
uttered  an  ejaculation  aloud  —  a  Gregorian 
chant  accompanied  by  the  solemn  trombone 
followed.  As  the  worshippers  completed  the 
usual  number  of  prayers,  Ifcey  rose,  one  not 
regarding  or  knowing  when  the  others  per- 
formed the  usual  devotions; — ^and  each,  on 
walking  off,  and  dipping  a  £nger  in  the  holy 
water,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  left  the 
cathedral.  In  this  way  they  continued  to  enter, 
repeat  their  prayers,  and  depart  while  I  re- 
mained. The  ordmary  masses  being  performed, 

*  So  named  from  the  remains  of  the  stump  of  a  tree  said 
to  be  one  of  the  original  forest,  growing  where  Vienna 
stands.  It  is  covered  over  with  the  heads  of  nails,  driven 
into  it  by  each  blacksmith,  on  coming  to  work  as  such  in 
the  city. 
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witt  the  exception  of  the  chanting,  chiefly 
in  silence  by  the  priests^  without  regard  to 
the  entrance  or  tlie  departure  of  the  worship* 
pers. ' 

I  returned  after  breakfast^  and  found  the  citi- 
zens— ^probably  of  a  higher  grade  in  life,  entering 
praying  and  departing  as  I  had  observed  early 
in  the  day;  and  the  ordinary  mass  still  per- 
forming. The  chapels  of  the  cathedral,  especially 
that  of  the  Liechtenstein's,  were  now  more 
numerously  filled,  but,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
mdiscriminately  by  all  who  chose,  or  found 
room  to  kneel  in  them. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen's  in  its  mag- 
nificent extent, — ^in  the  height  of  its  spire  and 
towers,  and  in  the  richness  of  its  gothic  archi- 
tecture  ranks  with  those  of  Strasburg  and 
Antwerp.  The  interior  is  more  solemnly  gothic 
than  any  other  in  Europe; — the  architecture 
retains  the  colour  given  to  it  by  the  atmosphere 
of  every  age  since  the  twelfth  century.  Its 
columns  and  vaulted  roofs  have  never  Uke  those 
of  France  been  violated  by  whitewashing.  The 
paintings  have  also  with  the  exception  of  an 
Ecce-Homo,  attributed  to  Corregio,  much  of 
the  old  German  school,  and  the  monuments' 
have  nothing  glaring  in  their  character.     The 
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tomb  of  Prince  Eugene^  of  Savoy,  has  been  the 
last  of  the  mighty  dead  placed  in  St.  Stephen's, 
^^  where  he  waits  for  other  heroes  I"  as  remarked 
by  Madame  de  Stael.  There  is  httle  that  is 
gothic  in  the  other  churches  of  Vienna.  Most 
of  them  exhibit  gUding,  and  gaudy  images  of  the 
Virgin,  with  the  most  barbarous  representations 
of  crucifixes  and  dead  Christs,  that  bad  taste 
and  priestly  terror  could  represent  to  dupe  or 
terrify  poor  ignorant  superstitious  humanity. 
The  Virgin  is  invariably  clad  in  silks  and  with  a 
gold  crown ;  the  cluld  usually  decorated  in  the 
same  fashion;  and  the  crucifixes  and  dead 
Christs  are  too  disgustingly  horrible,  even  for 
the  savage  spirit  of  an  American  Indian  to 
have  conceived,  in  his  most  wrathful  ven- 
geance. 

With  these  revolting  exceptions,  and  without 
being  influenced  by  the  higher  powers  of  that 
rational  philosophy,  and  that  intelligence  which 
dispel  the  vapours  that  obscure  our  judgment, 
and  overwhelm  us  in  the  shadows  of  super- 
stition, we  all,  while  treading  the  aisles  and 
chapels  of  St.  Stephen's,  feel  much  of  what 
Madame  de  Stael  expresses  when  speaking  of 
this  temple. 

"  No  other  edifice,^^  says  she,  ^^  is  so  patriotic 
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as  a  church.  It  alone  is  that  in  which  all 
classes  of  the  nation  assemble  together;  that 
alone  which  recals  not  only  public  events,  but 
the  secret  thoughts,  and  intimate  affections 
which  chiefs  and  citizens  have  carried  into  its 
sanctuary.  The  temple  of  the  divinity  repre- 
sents the  present  as  it  does  the  ages  that  have 
passed.  As  I  approached  the  tomb  of  Prince 
Eugene,  I  observed  attached  to  one  of  the 
pillars  that  surrounded  it,  a  paper  on  which 
was  written,  that  a  young  woman  requested  the 
prayers  of  the  people  during  her  sickness.  The 
name  of  this  young  woman  was  not  even  indi- 
cated :  this  was  an  afflicted  being,  addressing 
herself  to  unknown  beings  not  for  succour,  but 
for  their  prayers.  It  is  a  pious  usage  among 
C^thoUcs,  and  which  we  ought  to  imitate,  to 
leave  the  churches  always  open.  There  are 
many  occasions  when  we  experience  the  want 
of  such  an  asylum ;  and  never  can  we  enter 
without  feeling  an  emotion  which  comforts  the 
heart,  and,  as  if  by  an  holy  absolution,  it 
reinstates  its  strength  and  its  purity/^ 

High  mass  is  not  performed  in  all  the 
churches  on  Sunday.  After  leaving  the  cathe- 
dral, and  stopping  a  short  time  at  the  church 
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of  the  Capucins,*  we  proceeded  to  hear  high 
mass  at.the  church  of  St.  Aiigustin.t 

If  there  were  not  even  religious  devotion  in  the 
high  masses  of  Vienna,  the  music  alone,  forms 
a  splendid  and  an  imposing  attraction.  The 
instrumental  execution  in  the  German  churches 
may  not  be. so  powerfully  impressive  as  the 
vocal  orchestra  at  St.  Peter's,  Rome;  but 
where  else  on  earth  can  the  public  hear  such 
exquisite  music  performed  with  such  masterly 
excellence  as  at  Vienna,  and  generally  through- 
out Germany  ?  At  Munich,  there  is  a  military 
mass  performed  every  Sunday,  in  the  Old 
Jesuit's  church.  The  instruments  are  all  brass, 
and  the  effect  is  overpoweringly  grand.  In 
Vienna,  military  masses  are  less  frequent,  but 
they  are  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  gran- 
deur.   The  musical  genius  of  the   people  is 

*  In  the  vaults  of  the  Capucins,  are  deposited  the 
bodies  of  the  deceased  Imperial  family :  the  hearts  are 
placed  in  silver  jars  deposited  in  the  church  of  St.  Augustin, 
while  the  viscera 'are  preserved  in  copper  urns  in  the 
crypt  of  St.  Stephen^s. 

f  The  finest  monumental  conception,  e;ceciiited  by 
Canova,  is  considered  to  be  that  erected  in  this  church 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Christina  of  Austria,  by  her 
husband,  the  late  Duke  of  Sachsen  Teschen. 
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still  more  universally  indulged  on  Sunday,  than 
during  the  vreek.  The  musical  society,  con* 
sisting  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  mem- 
bers,  frequently  assemble  at  their  celebrated 
institution.  The  opera  is  more  than  usually 
rich  in .  its  representation  and  performance, 
and  there  are  besides  numerous  concerts  and 
balls.  I  have  on  one  Sunday  morning  counted 
not  lei^s  than  twenty-five  placards,  announcing 
wherp  the  balls  and  concerts  were  to  take  place. 
After  twelve  o'clock,  the  masses  are,  I  believe, 
all  over.  Before  that  hour,  all  ranks  appeared, 
to  me,  devotedly  attentive  to  their  religious 
duties.  After  which,  amusement  seemed  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  shops  are  not  opened. 
Neither  worldly  gain  nor  the  morrow  are  thought 
of. .  We  drove  on  the  Sunday  to  which  I  allude, 
first  to  the  Prater,  where  several  families  were 
driving  up  and  down  the  avenues.  We  re- 
turned,  and  drove  to  Schonbrun.  Crowded 
vehicles  filled  with  citizens,  besides  many  noble 
carriages  were  driving  on  the  same  route.  The 
public  gardens  were  enlivened  by  orderly  people 
of  all  ages  and  sexes.  We  returned  and  dined 
with  Baron  D — ^'s  family.  As  usual  we  retired 
soon  after,  and  then,  like  all  the  world,  went  to 
the  theatre.      The   play  was   Hamlet,  and  I 
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wished  that  the  ghost  of  Shaksqpeare  had  (and 
for  aught  we  know  it  may  have)  witnessed  its 
masterly  performance^  in  a  language  that  so 
perfectly  expressed  what  om-  immortal  dramatist 
meant. 

On  retoming  to  our  hotels  the  tranquil  order  of 
thetown  was  in  no  wise  disturbed.  No  disorder 
— no  drunkenness — not  a  dram,  beer,  or  wine 
shop  open.  The  kaffees  alone  and  the  re- 
staurateurs were  ready  to  receive  those  who 
wanted  refreshments  after  their  amusements, 
which,  are  generally  over  about  nine  o'clock. 
Next  morning,  all  were  industriously  attending 
to  their  occupations.  No  Monday  morning 
drunken  idlers  as  in  London. 

One  traveller  after  another  has  given  an 
immoral  character  to  Vienna,  that  requires  at 
least  a  passing  remark.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  their  charity  must  abo  have  been  smo- 
thered by  the  nightmare  of  Puritanism.  Mr. 
Russell  says — 

^  This  looseness  of  morals,  so  disgraceful  to 
the  Austrian  capital,  if  not  aided,  is  at  least, 
very  Uttle  restrained  by  religion;  that  happy 
self-satisfaction  under  certain  iniquities,  which 
only  quickens  our  pace  in  the  career  of  guilt, 
though  it  may  not  form  any  part  of  the  doc^ 
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trines  of  the  Catholic  church,  is  an  almost 
infallible  consequence  of  the  deceptive  nature 
of  many  parts  of  her  ritual,  and  exists  as  a  fact 
in  every  country  where  her  hierarchy  is  domi- 
nant, and  no  extraneous  circumstances  modify 
its  corrupting  influence/^ 

Without  linking  that  the  more  intelligent 
classes  of  the  Viennese  beliete  any  of  the  ridi- 
culous superstitions  of  the  CathoUc  faith,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  they  are  quite  as 
sincerely  devout  as  Protestant  Christians ;  and, 
completely  opposed  as  I  am  to  the  political 
constitution  of  the  Romish  church,  I  cannot 
tmt  acknowledge  that  its  influence  on  morals, 
produces  at  least,  as  much  practical  virtue  as, 
and  with  less  hypocrisy  than,  other  denomina- 
tions of  Christianity. 
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LETTER  XXIV. 


THE    ENVIRONS. 

From  the  outer^  or  police  boundary^  of 
Vienna^  there  are  fourteen  issues,  or  gates^  to 
the  routes  {linien)  which  lead  to  the  country* 
Most  of  these  routes  are  picturesque  and  ani» 
mated.  Hills^  vales^  woods,  fields,  villages, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  other  live  stock,  with  often 
a  thronged  movement  of  carriages,  waggons, 
riders,  and  walkers,  on  the  road,  that  enliven^nd 
lend  a  pleasing  interest  to  the  landscape.  Oc- 
casionally, we  drive  for  several  miles  along  one 
route,  and  then  over  another^ 

On  passing  through  Leopoldstadt,  to  the 

• 

Tabor4iniey  so  called,  by  its  leading  to  the 
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grand  route  by  the  town  of  Tabor*  in  Bohemia^ 
to  Prague^  we  drive  through  a  splendid  wood^ 
to  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  Danube^  which 
we  cross  at  the  thriving  manufacturing  village 
"of  Floridsdorfy  and  then^  by  another  thrifty 
place^  Leopoldau^  soon  arrive  at  the  fatal  field 
of  Aspem.   Taking  a  drive  in  another  direction^ 
on  the  Marwerdorferlinie,  the  route  to  Hungary, 
we  first  pass  Neu*gebaude  (new  building),  an 
edifice  in  the  oriental  style,  formerly  a  royal 
especial  residence,  now  a  depot  for  arms  and 
ammimition.    Then  we  come  to  Kaisersdorff, 
with  its  brisk  hardware  manufactory,  artillery 
barracks,  old  castle,  and  park, — ^let  u:s  drive 
forther  on  to  Fiidiamend,  which  derives  its  name 
from  an  immense  iron  fish,  that  veers  with  die 
wind  on  the  spire  of  an  old  church.     Here 
there  ia  a  most  important  corn-market,  several 
manufactures,   fine   meadows,    and   extensive^ 
vestiges  of  a  Roman  camp.    The  most  classical 
ground  is,  however,  further  on,  at  Petronell, 
where,,  from  the  widely-spread  traces  of  their' 
occupation,  the  Romans  had  evidently  one  of 
their  most  important  military  positions.    Here,- 
also,  was  a.  famous  battle  fought  between  the 

^  This  town  was  so  named  from  Scripture,  by  the 
afterwards  extirpated  Huasites. 

q2 
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Aiistiiaiis  and  Toiks.  If  yc»i  are  anadoits  M 
1^  tobaceo  manufactured  on  a  lai^€  scale^  asa 
gfxvemment  monopoly^  drive  on  to  Hamburg^ 
also  a  Boiman  tsate,  near  the  Danube^  and  there 
3K>u  will  observe  this  weed  in  all  its  states  of 
preparatiDn. 

,  On  this  route^  you  pass  several  old  German 
castles^  each  with  four  rounds  bastion-like 
towers^  in  one  of  which  you  never  fail  to  find 
what  was  onoe  a  prison.  On  the  road,  you 
pnd)ably  meet  with  Hungarian  noblemen,  in 
their  eaniages^  driving,  more  furiously  ttian 
Jehu  did  of  old,  four  sledc  blaek  iMxrses  towards 
tiie  capkiJ,. — with  Hungarian  ^reeTTi^^,  conduGl^ 
ing  large  waggons,  dragged  by  froni  sis  to 
twdve  siTOBg  cattle,  and  loaded  with  woo]^adks, 
Q&nXy  or  wiKM^ — ^and  often  with  Hungarian  serfii 
driving,  imder  the  directiim  of  a  leader,  thdur 
master's  swine  to  the  Vienna  market. 

The  ronite  to  Badexk  is,  however,  the  wtosb 
picturesque^  and  the  most  s^reeable.  Sfidlmg 
villages  along  liie  ivad,  and  to  die  right  and  to* 
the  left — tb»  hdliday  resorts  of  the  Viennese; 
the  valley  of  Bdriel,  witfci  ils  rocks  and  miniatttre 
iilpg,  woods,  padui}>  mias,  and  Ltu^luius;  the  old 
and  new  castles  o£  Liechtenstein;  Heilegea- 
Kreuz  (Holy-cross),  wilh   ita  eld  Cisfceveuua 
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abbey^  and  cniiaus  library;  Modling,  at  a  sboit 
distance  to  Ae  rigbt,  and  tiie  imperial  chateaa 
and  park  tt  Liaxenbarg  a  mile  or  two  to  tbe 
left,  with  numerous  other  picturesque  objects 
and  views,  lie  or  rise  in  the  direction  of  Baden^ 
by  or  near  the  Marxerdorf^lmie.  li^e  or  six 
miles  fiirtiier,  close  to  ^tke  frontiers  of  Hungary, 
in  a  romantic  neighbourhood,  stands  Wiener 
Neustadtj  or  New  Vienna.  It  is,  however,  m 
long  time  since  it  was  newy  as  its  venerable 
Gothic  (jiurch,  built  in  1186,  attests,  lliifi 
town,  with  a  population  of  10,000  inhabitants, 
is  a  thriving  manu&ctuxing  place,  and  possesses, 
besides  the  military  academy,  several  institu«- 
tions.  A  few  miles  east  of  Wiener  Neostadk, 
within  Hungary,  is  sitaated  the  loniiy  castle  «f 
Misenstadty  Prince  Est^hazy^s  chief  country- 
seat, — and  die  home  of  hospitality. 

JBadem,  in  regard  to  sitoation,  n  <H>e  of  the 
most  agreeaUe  of  wateiing-pkces.  It  was 
always  the  fEnrouiite  summer  residence  of  &e 
late,  but  not  of  the  presait  emperor.  FVanda 
dwelt  here  with  his  family.  Prince  and  Pnncess 
Metfeemich,  and  it  may  be  said  his  whole 
court.  All  ^enna  might  then  be  said,  espe* 
dally  on  Sunday,  to  have  been  found  at  Baden ; 
and  among  them  the  Emperor  Franz,  as  un* 
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pretending  as  the  most  simple  citizen.  Since 
the  death  of  Francis,  Baden  has  apparently 
ceased  to  be  a  fashionable  resort.  It  was 
always  tranquil;  no  rioting,  no  gambling,  as 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle, '  was  ever  heard  or  known 
at  Baden.  Its  rural  charms,  its  promenades 
amidst  sylvan  solitudes,  and  its  neighbour* 
hood  to  the  Schneeberg  and  other  alps, — ^the 
delicious  valley  of  St.  Helena, — and,  exclusive 
of  its  wells,  the  material  comforts  and  con* 
veniences  it  affords  to  those  who  wish  to  retire 
.for  a  time  from  the  fatigue  of  town  formalities, 
or  from  the  labours  of  business,  render  Baden, 
in  my  opinion,  a  very  agreeable  retreat.  But 
two  classes  only  will  consider  it  so — ^the  stupid- 
lazy,  who  wish  to  live  undisturbed,  with  their 
physical  desires  supplied  without  trouble  to 
themselves ;  and  the  intellectual  man,  who  wants 
jelief  from  the  fatigues  of  his  position  in  Kfe, 
and  leisure  to  think,  unannoyed  by  those  in- 
terruptions, either  of  routine  business,  or  of 
fashionable  formalities,  which  destroy  so  much 
of  our  moral  existence. 

In  whatever  direction  we  diverge  from  the 
x^pital  of  Austria,  the  material  condition  of 
the  population  will  appear  remarkably  satis* 
factory.    Not  even  a  shade  of  that  haggard 
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;(7retcbedness,  which  so  frequently  presents  its 
squalid  forms^, amidst  the  splendid  wealth  of 
the  British  metropolis^  and  its  vast  province  of 
eiivirons^  appeara  either  in  the  city^  or  neigh** 
bourhood  of  Vieana :  nor^  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discern^  in  any  part  of  the  archduchy 
of  Austria* . 

The  dwelUngs  of  the  farmers  and  peasantry 
are,  taldng  them  altogether,  by  far  the  best  in 
Europe.  I  have  travelled  over  different  parts 
of  the  coimtry  in  cold  weather,  and  the  cheerful 
£res  blazing  day  and  night,  even  in  the  meanest 
house,  formed  a  delightful  contrast  to  the 
shivering  condition  of  the  French  peasantry, 
who,  although  otherwise  tolerably  independent, 
ere,  by  a  cruel  system  of  commercial  legislation^ 
prevented  the  opportunity  of  burning  cheap 

would  it  appear  that  there  was  any  necessity 
for  such  an  exaction.  There  must,  no  doubt, 
be  many  cases  that  require  relief;  but  I  am 
told,  this  is  never  denied  by  the  monastic  and 
other  communities,  of  whom  I  shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  speak.  I  have  had  such 
frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  differ- 
ence of    condition,  between  Protestants  and 
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CatboUcs^  strikingly  unia^oizrabLe  to  die  latto*, 
in  diffeient  parts  of '  Europe^  especiattj  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  and  in  ccmtnusting  Sa^oy 
unlb  the  euTirons  of  Geneva^  and  vn&i  the  Pays 
de  Yaud^  that  I  ha^e  beenat  times  almost  ready 
to  attribute  the  d^erence  to  the  eflbct  q£ 
Catholicism  on  thrift  and  industry.  But  "wbiOKk 
iFe  are  aoqaainted  with  the  opulent  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  East  and  West'  FhndeiB,  and 
of  the  proTinoes  ci  Antwerp  and  Brabaat^  wiio 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  priesi'-ridden  people  in 
tbe  world, — and  with  tSie  generally  easy  statb  oC 
the  wtiole  population  of  Bararia,  and  the  com^ 
fortaUy  independent  material  condition  of  the 
Anstrian  manufiBCturing  and  agricnltaial  dassegy 
it  appears  indisputable  that,  altlioogfa  tlie  hdi^ 
days  of  the  church  withdraw  from  indui^  a 
portion  of  labour,  which  protestantism  does  not 
daim,  either  for  devotion  or  feastii^,  tibere  are 
eauses  altogether  independent  of  religion,  whidb 
raider,  whenever  it  is  observable,  the  material 
situation  of  the  Cadiolics  inferior,  as  is  fre^ 
quendy  the  ease,  espedally  in  Ireland,  to  tiiat 
of  the  Ftotestai^ts.  This  subject  is  (rf  important 
consideration  to  the  l^islator  and  publicist. 
During  my  exeur»kms  in  ^^orious  pi^ts  at  tim 
continent,  it  has  engaged  my  attention.    In 
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North  Germany^  Bavaria^  Bohemia^  Austria^ 
Moravia^  and  lately  during  an  excursion  by 
steam  down  the  Danube^  through  Hungary^  and 
in  the  course  of  my  return  by  land  (of  which  I 
have  not  yet  been  able,  but  will  give  you  an 
account),  I  have  particularly  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  how 
far  their  material  prosperity  or  material  wretch- 
edness may  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the 
government,  and  to  the  spirit  of  religion.  The 
latter  has  its  imdoubted  influence  on  the  moral 
state,  and  to  a  certain  degree  on  the  materiaL 
Bttt  to  goremment,  education,  and  the  struc* 
tare  of  society  (as  I  may  on  a  future  occasion 
be  more  fiiBy  aUe  to  explain  to  you  from 
exaaxjim  drawn  from  the  sevenl  £^»tes  of  die 
Austrian  erapife),  iwast  be  attributed  iSbe  well* 
being,  or  St-conditioned  state  of  die  people  in 
aU  ooncBfttriefi. 
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THE    KAHLENBERG. 

A  ride  to  the  heights  of  the  Kahlenberg 
would  be  delightful^  were  it  only  for  the  spleudid 
yiew  which  this  celebrated  eminence  commands* 
On  the  way,  we  pass  through  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal suburbs,  and  when  we  attaiu  the  summit 
we  look  down  upon  Vienna  as  on  an  alto-relievo 
map— over  the  Prater  and  over  the  Danube 
branching  and  uniting  until  its  magnificent 
stream  is  lost  in  the  far  distant  view  as  it  flows 
into  Hungary — ^hills,  distant  alps,  woods,  val- 
leys, villages,  country-seats,  fairms,  pastures,  and 
cattle,  spread  far  and  wide,  with  a  monastic 
edifice,  and  a  church  near  to  where  we  stand, 
combine  to  fill  up  the  rich  features  of  a 
splendid  landscape. 
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The  celebrated  Prince  de  Ligne*  had  a  sum- 
mer residence  here^  and  in  the  vault  underneath 
the  decent  chapel  of  the  Kahlenberg,  repose  the 
ashes  of  that  nobleman^  who  left  few  behind  him 
of  a  school  that  shed  a  dignified^  yet  graceful 
and  animated  lustre  over  the  society  of  the  age^ 
which  ensured  a  respect  from  its  exterior  man- 
ners—delighting while  It  commanded,  and 
distinguished  more  by  the  fascination  of  address 
and  language,  than  by  the  more  solid  acquire- 
ments of  useful  and  pmfound  knowledge. 

The  Prince  de  Ligne  was,  however,  puch 
more  than  a  man  of  the  world — ^he  was  a  man 
of  genius,  as  his  voluminous  memoirs  and  other 
works  amply  testify.  DeUghtful  in  conversa* 
tion,  beyond  all  others  who  resided  at  that  time 
at  Vienna,  even  more  so,  it  is  said,  than  any  of 
the  many  illustrious  distinguished  personages 
virho  were  assembled  at  the  congress,  wit  and 
satire  on  measures  and  manners,  seldom  on 
individuals,  were  eminently  his  gifts. 

Things  are  repeated  at  Vienna,  far  longer 
after  their  occurrence,  than  with  us.  We  have 
constantly  occurring  subjects  of  eitciting  interest 
— the  politics,  the  literature,  and  the  men  and 

*  He  died  in  1814>  during  the  congress  at  Vienna. 


measures  of  tlie  ^y^  aftnd  a  sapenimndant 
siqipijr  4if  oofiofaal  food*  At  VieoBa  Ihey 
Inve^  and  Aey  consider  it  safer,  to  feast^  cxcxpt 
in  matefial  sid)]ects,  on  liie  nanal  trifling  com- 
mon day  occurrences,  or  on  remmacenoes 
of  the  past.  l%eie  is  not  a  Fiirstin  or  Grafin, 
above  tJnrty  years  of  age,  that  cannot  lepeil; 
some  qprighdy  sayii^  or  anecdote  of  Ibe  Prince 
deligne. 

Hie  snug  box,  radier  tkan  seat,  -winch  he 
occupied  on  ihe  EaUenberg,  -vas  indeed  ofbem. 
fitted  by  his  real  friends.  Here  he  ioroked 
the  muses,  and  sought  idasntion  'from  the 
&ligues  of  eoinlly  amusements^ — «nd  wi&  a 
few  friends,  lii«d  for  diem,  and  ibfr  IdmselE.* 

It  stands,  I  believe,  on  the  Tcry  spot  which 

*  Ob  the  front  of  4iie  bnSdrng;  iamedKBtelyoverioolciBg 
ibe  Danube^  the  prince  had  4cut  the  foUowing  hmm,  wn^ 
ten  by  himseUl 

**  Margraves,  Poloaais,  Turcs,  «t  saints^  tour  k  Mmt, 
Rendirent  autrefois  c^bre  ce  sejour ; 
Cest  a  present  cehii  de  la  philosophie 
Dn  oaiiDe,  de  resprit,  du  boidieiir  de  hi  vie. 
Notre  ^ne  s'aggrandit  par  des  gnmds  «o«veBin^ 
Mais  la  meilleure  histoire  est  celle  des  pJaisirs 
Sans  remords,  sans  regrets,  sans  crainte,  et  sans  envie 
La  Nature  se  montre  en  son  bel  appareil 
£t  on  se  croitid  frivori  dn  soleiL" 
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John  Sobieski  occupied  at  the  head  of  the 
thirty  thousand  brave  P(des^  with  idiom  he 
defeated  the  greatly  superior  force  of  Kara 
Mmstafdia,  and  sated  not  only  Vienna,  but 
perhaps  the  whole  docninion  of  Leopold.  After 
the  battle,  Sobiedd  writes  to  the  queen  his  wife, 
^^  Blessed  ha  the  Qod  of  arms,  who  has  given  us 
victory,  and  glory  unequalled, — ^rooted  and  put 
the  enemy  to  flight :  theb  artillery  and  a  great 
battery,  and  the  powd^  magazines  with  powder 
worth  a  miffion,  are  ouis.  The  oxen,  the  sheep 
ai^  the  camels,  are  fdlen  to  the  lot  of  out 
si4diers/^ 

Then  after  reciting  in  a  most  interesting  and 
peculiar^  manner,  the  events  of  the  battle,  he 
proceeds : 

"  The  emperor  has  sent  me  a  hasty  letter, 
saying  he  is  setting  out  to  see  me,  but  as  I  am 
going  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  I  may  not  be 
able  to  see  him. 

^'The  reverend  father  Marius  Ariano,  assures 
me,  that  he  saw  during  the  battle  a  white  dove 
hovering  above  our  heads. 

^^  I  shall  write  to  the  King  of  France  as  the 
most  christian  king^  to  tell  him  of  the  victory 
that  has  saved  Christianity. 

^^Let  Christianity  rejoice  and  return  thanks 
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to  the  Almighty^  who  hath  not  suffered  that  the 
infidels  should  longer  say^  ^  Where  now  is  your 
God? ' '' 

After  Sobieski  had  completely  routed  the 
Turks^  he  met  the  Emperor  Leopold :  but  the 
latter  disdained  to  embrace  his  dehyerer.  This 
arrogant  haughtiness  of  presumed  dignity  was, 
until  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  as  much  the 
characteristic  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  as  of 
that  of  Spain.  The  gallant  Sobieski,  who 
might  have  revenged  it  on  the  spot,  and  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  well  for  the  Polish 
nation  if  he  had,  returned  with  his  brave  but 
ill-requited  army  to  his  own  country. 
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LETTER  XXVL 


ROYAL  EXILES  AND  ROYAL  VISITERS. 

Frenchmen  have  little  to  do  with  Austria. 
Few  of  them  have  visited  the  empire,  except  as 
invaders.  But  French  princes  have  resorted  to 
it  in  adversity,  and  sometimes  in  prosperity. 

The  ex-royal  family  of  France,  since  their 
sojourn  in  these  dominions,  have  exhibited  a 
spirit  of  restlessness,  which  has  been  far  from 
agreeable  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  Charles  X., 
who  has  become  more  uneasy  in  his  disposi- 
tion as  he  advances  in  years,  is  the  principal 
cause  of  this  unsettled  state  of  the  family.  His 
passion  for  hunting  increases  in  the  same  degree ; 
and  he  is  perpetually  fancying  that  he  shall  be 
happier  in  some  other  place  than  that  which 
he  inhabits.    This  is  often  the  infirmity  of  old* 
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age.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  AngouMme 
follow  him  ^steadfastly.  They  hare  been  spend- 
,  ing  part  of  the  season  at  Toplkz.  The  Duke  of 
Bourdeaux^  really  a  very  amiable  young  tnan^ 
but  not  apparently  gifted  with  the  mind  and 
spirit^  ever  likely  to  rule  a  great  nation^  accom- 
panies his  grandfather ;  bul^  occasionally  Ti^ts 
other  places  than  the  temporary  residence  of 
the  ex-monarch,  and  has,  some  time  ago,  been 
examining  all  that  is  curious  in  Dresden,  where 
he  has  been  received  with  the  honours  due  to 
royalty.  His  mother  is  the  most  troublesomely 
restless  of  the  family.  It  would  seem  that 
without  the  least  judgment,  she  is  perpetuaHy 
dreaming  of  some  mischief.  They  hare,  alto- 
gether, lately  wandered  down  to  Linz,  and  are 
about  passing  the  winter  in  the  Schloss  of  Eria, 
Goritz,*  not  far  from  Schonbrun.       This  is 


*  Charles  died  soon  after  at  Goritz.  Restlessness  is 
often  the  precursor  of  dissolution  ;  and  he  exhibited  this 
BBtii  he  was  sensible  diat  dea^  was  medifiingwhfa  bin). 
He  then  caknljr  gp,Te  biiDself  oirer  to  hk  religious  director. 
His  demise,  altliough  the  court  has  gone  pro  forma  into 
mourning,  creates  no  change  in  the  views  entertained  at 
this  court  in  regard  to  France.  The  principle  of  non- 
interference being  that  of  the  emperor  and  Prince  Met- 
temich. 
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certainly  neither  agreeable  -to  the  courts  nor  to 
Prince  Mettemich :  but  they  will  not  imbitter 
the  last  days  of  a  wrong-headed  old  man^  whose 
incorrigible  foUy^  and  the  madness  of  his  family^ 
drove  him  from  a  throne  to  wander  in  humi- 
liation amidst  a  people  whose  habits  are  little 
in  unison  with  the  French  character.  What  a 
lesson  does  ihis  obstinate  man,  and  his  unwise 
advisers,  afford  to  those  who  are  at  the  head  of 
l^ovemments  ? 

The  CarUsts  have  annually  visited  Charles 
the  Tenth  in  his  exile.  A  few  of  them,  with 
Marmont,  have  taken  up  their  abode  here. 
M.  Berryer  is  now  in  this  city,  with  some  other 
CarUsts  from  Paris.  The  deputy  of  legitimacy 
has  been  much  in  society,  but  he  will  find  it 
impracticable  to  interest  Prince  Mettemich  so 
far,  as  to  lead  him  into  any  measure,  which  will 
have  for  its  object,  to  restore  the  elder  family 
of  the  Bourbons. 

While  the  dethroned  monarch  of  France  and 
his  heirs  have  thus  been  wanderers  in  a  foreign 
land,  the  sons  of  the  reigning  King  of  the 
French  have  been  visiting  the  courts  of  North 
and  South  Germany  in  a  far  different  character. 

VOL.   I.  R 
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It  was  OUT  lot  to  have  arrived  at  TrfiveSj*  on 
onr  return  from  Saxony  last  May^  on  tiie  same 
evening  that  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Ne- 
mours entered  that  fine  old  city. 

They  were  received  with  high  honours^  and 
they  seemed  much  struck  with  the  handsome 
military  appearance  of  the  Firtssian  troops^  all 
consisting  of  tall  young  men^  none  above 
twenty-five  years  old,  who,  in  their  remarkably 
fine  and  well-made  uniforms,  and  stately  atti* 
tndes,  contrasted  wonderfully  with  the  little, 
bronzed,  ugly-clad,  but  braye  French  soldiery. 
Bands  of  music  assembled  in  the  evening,  on 
the  large  square  before  the  hotel  at  which  the 
royal' dukes  put  up;  and  next  morning,  the 
troops  of  the  garrison  were  reviewed  by  them. 

The  princes  afterwards  proceeded  on  their 
journey  to  Berlin,  halting  at  Coblentz  and 
Ehrenbreitstein,  to  view  those  extraordinary 

•  We  had  crossed  from  Mayence,  by  way  of  Bingen 
and  Simmern,  over  tbe  mountains,  to  the  Moselle.  The 
road  is  one  of  the  worst  in  Eiiiope ;  and  on  descending  to 
the  Moselle  for  about  five  miles,  we  were  obliged  to  iralk, 
our  carriage  being,  in  many  places,  rather  carried  down 
by  men,  than  dragged  by  horses ;  but  the  exquisite  sceneiy 
of  the  Moselle  upwards,  and  the  read  by  Luxemburg,  with 
that  extraordinary  fortress  itself  more  than  wpaid  us  for 
the  fatigues  we  experienced  before  reaching  Treves. 
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fbitresses,  befiMre  which  the  wrmies  of  the 
wrolutkm  had  displayed  sudh  gallant  facaveiy* 

WhatevOT  ideas  may  have  been  entertained 
of  legitimacy^  not  only  (^  court  of  Berlia^ 
but  tiiat  of  Vienna,  has  recdved  the  sons  of 
Louis^Philippe^  die  eitizen  king,  with  dbe 
^oetmost  honours  that  would  be  extended  to  die 
most  uninterrupted  descendants  of  royal  suo- 
cession. 

At  Vienna,  the  court  and  the  people  re- 
oeired  them  with  the  utmost  respect.  They 
descended  at  Prince  Mettemich's  palace^  and^ 
-on  the  following  day,  were  visited  by  the  arch- 
dukes. They  were  presented  to  the  emperor 
and  empress  at  Schbnbrun,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  the  archduchess,  Maria  Theresa.*  In 
every  respect,  they  lave  been  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  imperial  family  .f  Hiey 
dined  with  the  emperor  and  empress,  who 
invited,  at  the  same  time,  the  archdukes  and 
duchesses,  and  also  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 

•  It  has  been  stated  malevolently  in  the  papers,  that 
this  princess  would  not  see  the  sons  of  Louis-Philippe. 

f  It  must  be  also  recollected  that  they  are  near  rela^ 
tives — ^the  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  father 
of  the  ArchdacheBs  Theresa,  being  first  eousias. 

r2 
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Anhalt-Kothen,  and  the  Duchess  of  Lucca^  to 
meet  them.  They  speak  German  well;  and 
their  conversation  with  the  imperial  family  was 
always  in  that  language.  They  have  dined 
with  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  Prince  Metter- 
nich  has  given  them  a  ball.  They  have  had, 
also,  a  court-ball;  and  some  Carlist  dames 
intrigued,  to  dissuade  those  of  the  old  nobility  ' 
from  attending.  On  the  Princess  Mettemich 
mentioning  this  to  her  husband,  he  smiled, 
and  said,  "  If  the  graces  be  there,  it  is  better 
that  the  harpies  should  stay  away.^' 

Whether  the  object  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
in  visiting  the  Austrian  court,  has  or  has  not 
been  a  marriage,  it  is  evident  that  a  proposal 
of  the  kind  would  not  be  entertained  either  by 
th^  emperor  or  by  his  minister.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  personally,  is  unexceptionable.  He 
is  just  the  man  whom  the  archduchess  would 
love  to  marry ;  but  policy  will  not  permit  it. 
The  throne  of  Louis-Philippe  is  not  considered 
secure.  An  emeute,  or  assassination,  may  over- 
turn all.  The  last  Austrian  princess,  who 
shared  the  throne  of  France,  has  been  returned 
to  her  father's  dominions.  The  former  had 
her  head  cut  oflF,  by  the  judgment  of  a  blood- 
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thirsty  tribunal.  It  is  insecurity,  and  not  per- 
sonal considerations,  that  prevents  the  sove- 
reigns of  Germany  accepting  an  alliance  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Soon  after  their  departure,  the  widowed  King 
of  Naples,  their  cousin,  arrived,  Tather  incognita 
at  Vienna.  He  met  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Nemours,  attended  by  Coimt  Zichy,  brother  to 
the  Princess  Mettemich,  at  Milan.  I  was  not 
at  Vienna  when  the  King  of  Naples  arrived,  but 
was  at  Mimich,  when  he  came  in  a  very  humble 
way  to  that  city,  on  his  way  to  Paris.  Although 
I  was  living  at  the  same  hotel,  the  Cerf  d^Or, 
I  did  not  know  he  was  in  the  house,  until,  one 
day  on  'my  going  out,  I  met  the  Count  de 
Bourgouin,  the  French  minister,  coming  in, 
when  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  King  of  Naples.  It  was  then 
believed  that  he  was  going  to  Paris  in  order  to 
marry  one  of  his  cousins,  the  amiable  and  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  Louis-Philippe.  Without 
exception,  I  thought  him,  when  meeting  him, 
before  knowing  who  he  was,  the  most  uncouth- 
looking  man,  in  gentleman's  clothes,  that  I  had 
ever  seen ;  and  when  I  was  made  acquainted 
with  his  rank,  I  saw  no  reason  to  change 
my  opinion.    Yet  he  is  to  wed  one  of  the  most 
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loMPdy  ivooten  in  due  world — the  Archduchess 
Mark  Theresft,  of  Austria^ 

How  mndi  hap|)ier>  thoiight  I^  might  she 
be,  with  one  of  the  Emperor'a  princely,  hand- 
aoxEUB,  aiad  good  sobjects  in  Morgantiscker 
£hef 

*  On  the  2drd  of  December  following,  this  princess 
was  married  at  Vienna,  by  proxy,  to  the  King  of  Naples. 
The  dowry  has  been  greait ; — the  settlement  ample, — tnd 
t^  trouiieau  so-  rich  and  varied,  a&  to  continue  long  a 
topic  of  admiration.  Soon  after  the  ceremony,  she  left 
Vienna  to  meet  her  husband  at  Ancona,  or  some  nearer 
point  of  Italy. 
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LEFT-HANDED  MARRIAGES. 

I  wnsT  bewd^  without  weU  comprdiokding 
the  meanings  the  term  ^  Left-handed  nuurriages', 
dr  Mwrgantueher  Ehe,  at  Munich^  where  some 
nemben  of  the  xoiral  £uxtily  have  had  the  phi* 
loaophical  courage^  at  the  ezpenae  of  prihcely 
dignity^  to  marry  those  they  kyred  and  with 
whom  they  knew  diey  could  be  happy^  lathio' 
Hmn  ally  themsehes  politically  with  thoae  with 
whom  they  might  probably  bare  no  community 
of  feelingly  affectij(»i8^  or  ideas.  But  these  mar- 
riages^ virtuous  and  christian  in  eeldbralion  as 
tliey  are,  do  not  figure  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Gatkaucker-gtmealogiscier^Hof^Kaiemdir^  or 
on  those  of  other  eomrtly  or  gQiUc  regiS'- 
ters* 
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At  that  picturesque  and  charming  watering- 
place  Toplitz,  I  spent  a  few  weeks  the  first  year 
I  visited  Germany.  Although  many  of  those 
who  congregate  to  Toplitz,  Carlsbad  and  Man— 
enbad^ — ^those  favourite  resorts  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  of  Germany/  and  also  of 
Italians^  Russians^  Foles^  and  Hollanders^  ™^7> 
no  doubt  have  been  in  some  degree  afflicted 
with  chronic  (seldom  other)  complaints^  the 
great  majority  are  attracted  to  those  fashionable 
wells,  for  the  pleasures  of  society ;  in  which  the 
usual  formalities  are  greatly  softened  down  by 
all  appearing  on  a  footing  of  respectful,  but  not 
familiar  equality. 

It  is  eppecially  at  the  watering-places  of 
Bohemia,  that  we  discover  more  truly*  than 
elsewhere,  the  real  excellences  of  Germanic 
character, — that  the  Iron  Mask  of  aristocratic 
incumbrance,  is  thrown  aside,  and  where  the 
German  nobleman  is  fomid  to  be  the  intelli- 
gent, quiet,  well-bred  gentleman. 

The  public  promenades, — ^the  table  d*h6tesy 
and  the  balls,  bring  all  the  visiters  together. 
The  beautiful  drives,  the  baths,  the  theatres 
also,  divert  much  of  the  time ;  and  it  is  seldom 
that  the  hours  seem  too  long. 

At  Carlsbad  and  Marienbad  we  passed^  at 
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each^  two  happy  weeks.  At  Toplitz,  besides 
partakings  with  hearts  firee  from  care,  and  our 
constitutions  in  healthy  order,  of  all  the  ordi- 
nary recreations  of  the  place,  we  often  strayed 
away  on  horseback,  and  sometimes  on  foot,  to 
revel  amidst  the  scenery  of  the  richly-wooded 
mountains  and  valleys  of  the  neighbourhood* 
The  valley  of  Toplitz  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  richly  varied  in  Bohemia;  and 
the  buildings,  grounds,  gardens,  and  woods, — 
foimtains  and  ponds,  with  temples  and  statues, 
render  this  fashionable  resort  one  of  the  most 
charming  in  its  landscape. 

At  the  period  I  allude  to,  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, according  to  his  continued  annual  custom, 
was  spending  the  season,  as  a  private  gentle- 
man, at  Tophtz.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
Princess  Legnitz,  his  wife,  by  Morganiischer 
JEAe,  a  beautiful  yo\|ng  woman,*  of  very  en- 
gaging manners.  It  is  not  easy,  were  it  de- 
sirable, to  forget  her  pleasant  unshowy  levees 
or  parties,  given  in  the  schloss  garden,  a  beau- 
tifully Jaid  out  spot,  belonging,  with  its^chateau^ 
to  Prince  Claiy.   There,  was  Frederick  William 

*  Only  now  thirty-six  years  old,  and  twenty-four  on 
her  marriage,  agreeably  to  the  Lutheran  service,  to  the 
king. 
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himadtf^  plam^  accessibly  and  in  eoBiversatioii 
€Mi^  vesnarkable  for  xntdBgeiKce  and  unoma- 
raented  good  sense. 

AnnuaByy  since  that  period,  has  1^ 
Prusaia  and  his  wife,  with  thdr  fiMaoiliar  fidends, 
sod  a  portion  of  their  conrt^  spent  the  usual 
season  at  Tc^ts^  and  drawn  thithcar,  at  tha 
Mme  tim^  some  of  the  first  feroilifai  ol  Geiv 
maiiy. 

Bemored  by  choice  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year  from,  the  capital,  Archdnke  John^  of  Ana* 
tria,  resides  upon  his  knds  in  Stjria.  llieEe 
he  lives  in  happy  simpKcityy  witii  an  amiahle 
wife,  by  a  left-handed  manriage..  This  manriage 
was  grounded  on  reason  waad  affieclioik  Ha 
considered  tibat  if  he  married  a  royal  piinceaa^ 
his  offipring  woidd  be  indaded  with  the  alrea^ 
too  mnhipfied  nnmber,  who^  with,  theiat  pro- 
bable descendants,  must  fire  out  of  the  civil 
li^  allowance  of  the  empire;  he^inamaequenc^ 
wisely  detennioed  on  marrying  a  woman  formed 
to  be  loved^  and  fitted  to  be. his  fiiend  and 
compamon,  as  well  as  a  proper  mother  for  his 
offirpmg.  For  the  benefit  of  the  latter^  whom 
he  is  determined  not  to  leave  as  heritages  to 
be  provided  for  by  the  country>  he  is  turning 
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his  lands  and  mines  to  the  best  account  that 
can  be  effected  by  well  applied  skill. 

His  knowledge  and  scientific  abilities  rank 
him  high;  but  his  personal  character, — ^which 
exalts  him  more  truly,  and  his  general  con- 
duct in  Styria,  endear  him  to  aU  who  know, 
or  who  hear  of  him,  throughout  that  mountain 
region. 
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LETTER  XXVIII. 


SCHONBRUN.— THE  DUKE  OF  REICHSTADT. 

I" 

ScHONBRUN,  two  miles  from  Vienna,  is  th^ 
palace  which  the  present  emperor  has  chosen 
for  his  simimer  residence :  Baden  having  been 
the  favourite  dwelling  of  his  father.  The  palace 
of  Schonbrun  is  an  enormous  pile,  nearly  as  mo- 
notonous in  its  architecture  as  that  of  Versailles, 
and,  although  the  hills  and  dales  of  the  former 
allowed  full  picturesque  scope  to  the  landscape 
gardener,  the  formal  style  of  Ze  J^otre  Jias  been 
servilely  imitated.  Here  there  is  a  vast  park 
(die  Thiergarten)  eight  to  nine  miles  in  extent^ 
with  herds  of  deer,  wild  boars,  hares,  pheasants, 
&c.,  in  plenty.  Here  the  imperial  lovers  of  the 
chase  occasionally  indulge  in  sporting,  without 
the  fatigue  of  passing  over  very  extensive,  or 
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very  difficult  grounds.  Here  also  is  another  park 
with  flower-gardens^  a  tolerably  extensive  me- 
nagerie^ and  an  admirable  botanic  garden^  with 
the  highest  glass-houses  in  Europ^^  and  within 
which^  tall  tropical  forest-trees^  attain  their  full 
growth.  On  the  high .  eminence  behind  the 
palace^  stands  the  gloriette,  a  large  structure^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  columns^  built  for  orna- 
ment^ not  use.  From  this  pointy  the  view  is 
magnificent^  overlooking  all  Vienna^  and  a  rich 
surrounding  country.  At  Schonbrun^  the 
people  have  not  been  forgotten ;  for,  here  also 
they  have  a  public  garden^  with  eating-houses^ 
and  music  and  dancing  rooms:  all  crowded 
in  simimer  and  autumn^  especially  on  Sundays, 
The  tapestry,  the  mirrors,  the  lustres,  the 
Bohemian  glass,  of  the  palace,  exlubit  the  most 
splendid  specimens  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
empire.  Several  pictures  are  by  the  great 
masters,  and  the  largest  saloon  has  its  ceiling 
painted  by  Guglielmi.  It  is  in  truth  a  residence 
fit  for  emperors.  But  Schonbrun  palace  is  not 
celebrated  on  that  account,  but  as  the  palace  in 
which  Napoleon,  twice  as  the  conqueror  of 
Vienna,  held  his  court,  and  as  that  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  expired^  on  the  same 
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bed,  and  in  tlie  same  chuober  in  whidx  faii 

« 

&ther  slept. 

The  imperial  oouit  bas  beem  aocnsed^  e^e- 
CKBlly  by  die  Bonapartists  in  France*  of  keeping 
that  yoLg  n»n,»;tonly  igxu«Bat  of  his  &t^ 
iistc^t  of  limiting  iT^onai  liberty  to 
little  moa^e  tiban  that  of  a  state  prisoner,  and 
even  of  hasteming  his  dissolution  by  slow  poison. 
Never  -were  accusations  so  utterly  £alse. 

I  was  in  Paris  in  August^  1832^  when  events, 
auspicious,  solemn,  bloody,  severe,  joyous,  me* 
lancholy,  and  political,  had  followed  each  other 
with  sudi  rapidity  during  the  previous  month, 
tiiiat  the  Parisians  had  certainly  no  cause  to 
complain  of  the  absence  of  variety  and  excite* 
ment. 

In  the  midst  of  those  events,  ihe^ls  de 
Phommey  the  son  of  Napoleon,  ci-fkvant  King 
of  Rome,  and  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  expired  at 
the  age  oi  twenty-one,  in  the  palace  of  Schon* 
brun. 

This  intelligence  created  more  sensation  in 
Paris,  than  I  was  prepared  to  believe.  There 
was  evidently  a  strong  feeling  in  his  favour; 
not  that  he  could  have  ever  reigned  over  the 
nation,  at  least  not  for  a  long  period.    But  the 
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pBLttjy  long  enrcdled  under  the  beimers  of  the 
empire,  was  still  nmnerons  in  France ;  and  they 
had,  as  yet,  gained  nothing  £rom  the  expulsion 
of  the  Bourbons. 

Prints  illustrating  the  deaA/  inscriptions 
pretending  to  be  the  last  words,  and  engravings 
of  the  apotheosis  of  the  King  of  Rome,  filled 
nearly  all  llie  windows  of  l^e  printshops  and 
libraries  of  Paris. 

In  one,  he  was  represented  conveyed  by  the 
imperial  eagle  to  the  celestial  regions,  where 
Napoleon  receives  him  amidst  his  staff. 

In  another,  he  was  represented  amidst  several 
persons  with  his  mother  in  attendance,  and 
In  dying,  grasping  the  sword  of  his  &ther. 

In  a  third.  Napoleon,  in  heaven,  was  ob- 
served surrounded  by  Ney,  Labedoyere,  Eleber, 
Desaix,  Lefebvre,  Lannes,  Foy,  Lamarque,  and 
odier  generals  of  renown,  in  the  act  of  embracing 
his  son. 

The  journalist  and  pamphleteer  had  been  far 
from  silent  on  fiiis  occasion.  One  imaginative 
writer  said,  ^*  Le  cancer  politique  avait  pomp6 
goutte  iL  goutte  la  vie  de  ce  prince  auquel  avait 
^te  destin6  le  plus  beau  trdne  du  monde,  et  qui 
se  vit  mourir  vierge  de  la  couronne;  lui  qui 
^tak  n6  roi.^' 
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^^Unfortunate  young  man/'  says  anotiier^ 
"  you  who  were  so  great  in  your  cradle,  who 
have  perished  so  far  from  your  country^  aa 
inyolontary  exile  (dans  une  espece  d'exil  a^ 
vuUeu  d^une  cour  perfide^  qui  Favait  depuis 
longtemps  immole)/^ 

^^  Traitors/^  exclaims    a    thirds  ^^dare    not 
approach  this  sacred  urn!  It  contains  the  ashes 
of  the  King  of  Rome^  of  the  cluld  of  the  empire 
and  of  France  (c^t  enfant  de  Pempire  et  de  la 
France).     Frenchmen  !   it  is  to  you  alone  that 
the  honotirs  of  his  tomb^  the  elevation  of  his 
monument^  and  the  preservation  of  his  memory^ 
appertains.     Come  forth^  warriors  of  the  gfand 
army^  faithful  followers  of  the  imperial  eagle  \ 
You^  all^  whose  hearts  have  leaped  in  the  avdour 
of  carrying  our  bright  standards  into  the  ciq>i^ 
tals  of  Europe !   In  the  glorious  name  of  the 
God  of  battles^  come  forth^  come  aU^  bring  your. 
tributes  of  regret.     The  son  of  the  great  man  is 
no  more !   Nothing  now  remains  of  Napoleon, 
but  the  eternal  recollections  of  his  glory^  and 
our  triumphs.    Here  sleeps  his  mortal  pos* 
terity.'' 

^^  Awaken^  ye  magnanimous  shades  P'  says  a 
fourth^  "  form  your  lines  !  Kleber !  Desaix ! 
Lannes !     Bessi^res ;    Duroc !     Poniatowaky  I 
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asBelnble  yo«r  l^Ms.  Napoleon  the  Second ! 
tiie  aoik  of  the  ma%  »  aboat  to  paas  amongst 
fbu  i  Pn^fleare  for  fais  illustrious^  inmiortal^  and 
^unvphal  entrf  into  your  eternal  abodes !  Toa^ 
Skbo^  injured  lyxic  bards^  \rith  floating  silver 
locks^  sing  your  war  songs !  Strike  your  resound*- 
kig  betpis !  Thou^  likeiv»e^  courier  of  war^,  eagle 
imperial^  for  whom  there  is  no  further  asylum 
on  earthy  precede  and  announce  the  son  of 
fiotfie  and  France^  then  reyolve  eternally  in  the 
lieavens* 

^^  Tender  victim  of  barbarous  feeUng,  advance 
amidlst  a  glorious  cortige  of  immortality.  Son 
of  Napoleon/  rejoin  thy  father^  thou  wilt  find 
him  in  the  oompany  of  Alexander  and  Caesar^ 
Ghanrlemagne^  aa»d  Alfred^  the  first  among 
lievoea^  His  statwe  remains  to  be  admired  on 
toaHh,  die  altar  at  which  we  adore  his  shrine^ 
is  written  in  our  hearts. 

^  The  aiqperor  spired  a  captive  on  the  shores 
.0f  an  enemy,  «avironed  by  the  surges  erf  the 
\A;tlaiitie;  he  be^peathed  the  opprobrium  of  his 
-death  to  the  reigning  family  of  England ;  his 
testament  is  registered  in  heaven ;  posterity, 
irom  age  to  age,  wiU  record  it  on  earth.  His 
sen  leaves  iheopprdiNrium  of  his  obscurity  and 
dea&,  to  liie  house  of  Austria — ^to  die  fiather  of 
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his  mother.  He  bitterly  felt  his  cotiditioii^  the 
column  Vend6me  was  engravea  on  his  heart, 
he  died  in  sorrow^  he  left  tihte  theatre  of  action^ 
to  sleep  among  the  corses  of  the  stupid  farnSy 
of  Hapsburg,  in  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins! 
History  will  record  these  truths. 

''Repose  toi  de  la  vie,  eUc  te  fut  si  lourde  et 
siam^re. 

''  Adieu^/5  de  Vhomme.  II  fut  un  jour  donn^ 
a  ma  voix  de  defendre  ton  image  qu'on  voulait 
outrager,  je  ne  croiais  pas  alors  parler  pr^s  de 
ton  cercueil — adieu  V^ 

Such  were  the  ravings  of  the  Bonapartists, 
on  hearing  of  his  death. 

During  my  residehce  in  Vienna,  I  felt  some 
curiosity  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  conqueror's  son  past  his  brief  life;  and 
also  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  was  treated,  and 
how  he  was  regarded  by  the  imperial  family.  I 
had  read  the  book  of  the  ex-minister  of  Chaiies 
the  Tenth,  concerning  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt; 
but  I  rely  far  more  on  the  conversation  I 
have  had  on  the  subject  with  some  eminent 
persons,  not  high  admirers  of  the  imperial 
policy,  and  particularly  with  a  celebntted  and 
liberal  physician.  I  have  in  consequence 
been  convinced  of  the  faUacy  of  all  the  acciisa<« 
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tions  made  by  the  Bonapartists  against  the 
ecHirt  of  Vienna. 

The  qtiiet  life  which  the  Austrian  court 
fxeS&ts,  is  certainly  the  most  agreeable  to  its 
members;  for  assuredly  they  mighty  were  they 
so  disposed^  live  as  licentiously  as  ever  did  the 
court  ot  Madame  de  M aintenon^  without  cre- 
ating discontent  on  the  part  of  their  pleasure^ 
loving  subjects. 

The  Duke  of  Beichstadt^  after  his  mother's 
going  to  Parma  and  her  marriage^  was  brought 
up  among  the  imperial  family^  but  he  was  at 
aU  times  allowed  the  most  perfect  freedom. 
The  old  race  had  been  replaced  by  4he  allied 
powers  of  Europe^  on  the  throne  of  France; 
and  there  was  no  courts  and  scarcely  a  man  of 
common  judgment^  who  entertained  the  idea 
that  the  son  of  Napoleon  would  become  a 
erowned  head.  He  was,  however,  the  grand- 
son, legitimately  born,  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  there  is  no  denying,  that  Francis 
entertained  a  strong  afiection  for  the  child. 
Not  that  the  latter  would  ever  have  had  the 
bpportpinity  of  acquiring  celebrity  in  Austria. 
.  iThe  grandfather,  however,  knew  well  that 
eVeiy ;  human  being  must  have  occupation  of 
some  kind;   and,  that  the  more  discreetly  such 
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emplojniieat  wm  diieeted,  the  more  regular 
would  the  halnts  of  the  mind  beoonie.  His 
grandson  was  also  to  be  considered  an  Ausbian 
prince,  if  not  Ifgitimately,  at  least  consistently, 
with  his  imperial  rebtioiishipu 

The  boy  was  nearly  five  yeais  of  age  before 
he  left  France;  his  memory  was  remarkably 
retenttve,  he  did,  indeed,  recrfleet  the  cotumn 
Vendome,  and  the  military  8pla[idour  of  his 
father's  court.  He,  however,  sddom  spoke  on 
the  subject;  he  seemed  to  feel  it  would  be  an 
impropriety  to  do  so  in  his  grandfather's  dwell- 
ing.  Some  time  after  his  arrival  at  Vienna, 
while  he  was  playing  with  the  imperial  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  found  a  silver  medal,  whidi 
happened  to  be  one  ot  those  strud^  in  honour 
of  the  birth  of  Napole(»'s  son*  It  was  shown 
the  latttf ,  by  the  young  archduke,  aayii^ 
^^  whose  bust  is  that  ?" 

^^C'est  moi,  quand  j'etais  Boi  de  'Rome," 
eagerly  replied  the  young  Napcdeon.* 

*  liadame  Montesquioa  used  to  say,  that  when  she 
took  him  from  the  Tuileries,  he  wept  bitterly,  held  &st 
by  the  curtains  and  said,  "  This  is  my  father's  house, 
and  I  will  not  leave  it."  The  child,  like  other  children, 
may  very  probably  have  cried  according  to  his  humour  of 
the  moment.    Nurses,  governesses^  and  tutors,  have  emir 
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T%e  disposition  of  his  mind  is  said  to  haT^ 
bten  from  the  first,  mflit&iy :  most  boys  have 
tiie  same  propenfidty^  and  the  emperor  wisety 
decided^  that  he  should  accordingly  be  edu- 
cated for  that  profession :  taking  Pnnpe  Eugene 
for  his  models  who,  although  not  of  the  imperial 
funily,  nor  yet  an  i£en,  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Anstrmn  generals. 

It  appears  that  the  restraint  to  which  the 
boy  was  limited,  was  merely  that  he  should  not 
be  allowed  any  communication  with  the  adven- 
turers or  a^tators  of  France.  He  had  attendants, 
who  anticipated  his  most  slightly  intimated 
wishes,  and  obeyed  every  order.  He  had  in- 
structors, books,  horses,  equipages,  always  at 
his  command.  The  parks,  the  chase,  always 
open  to  him.  Yet  they  say  he  was  uneasy  and 
resdess ;  that  he  felt  as  if  he  were  imprisoned ; 
tiiat  intercourse  with  mankind  was  denied  him, 
as  he  saw  nothing  of  Frenchmen ;  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  hear  Gr^rman  spoken,  yet  when  it 
was  decided  that  he  should  learn  that  language 
he  ao^uired  a  knowledge  of  it,  so  as  to  speak 
it  with   facility  in  a  remarkably   short  time. 

nently  the  gift  of  making  great  men's  babies  say  more 
wonderfully  inherent  things,  than  the  brats  of  ordinary 
people  are  capable  of  uttering. 
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Meantime^  be  grew  up  with  a  sicUy  consti** 
tution^  an  aefive  mind,  and  habits  of  thinkings 
far  older  than  bis  age.  Some  of  the  mcWfr 
interesting  particulars  of  bis  life,  are  stated  by 
M.  Foresti.  who  lived  with  him  as  tutor  for 
sixteen  years. 

"  From  the  very  first/*  says  M.  Foresti,  ^^  ho 
was  good-natured  to  bis  inferiors,  friendly  to 
bis  tutor,  seldom  lively  in  expressing  bis  feel** 
ings,  be  obeyed  only  bis  convictions,  and  always 
began  with  resistance. 

^^  He  gave  me  many  proofs  of  tiie  commMid 
be  bad  over  himself.  Amongst  others,  this  2-^ 
Up  to  the  time  of  Maria  Louisa^s  dqmrture  for 
Parma  he  was  accustomed  to  the  greatest  affec- 
tion and  attention  from  Madame  Marchand, 
mother  of  the  first  valet-de-chambre  of  the 
emperor :  she  remained  with  him  all  night,  and 
every  morning  was  the  object  of  his  infantine 
caresses.  She  attended  him  at  bis  rising,  and 
bad  the  care  of  dressing  him.  On  the  depar- 
ture of  his  mother,  Madame  Marchand  returned 
to  France  at  the  same  time  with  M.  de  Bausset, 
who  also  had  a  great  affection  for  the  prince* 
Henceforward  I  slept  in  his  room  at  night. 
I  dreaded,  on  the  first  morning,  he  would  give 
way  to  grief  on  finding  that  his  affectionate 
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niime  was  gone.  On  waking,  however,  he  spoke 
to  me  without  hesitation,  and  with  cahnness 
^^tonishing  for  bis  age,  said,  ^  M.  Foresti,  I  wish 
toiise-^V 

;  After  that,M*  Collin,  one  of  the  few  dramatic 
writers  of  merit,  of  which  Vienna  can  boast, 
was  appoi&ted  one  of  the  tutors  to  the  Duke  of 
Reichstadt,  some  interesting  iparticulars  are  re- 
lated by  M»  Foresti ;  among  others,  that  the 
^yentuvous .  creation  of  the  liberal  writer  De 
Foe,  was  one  of  the  stories  imparted  to  instruct 
and  interest  the  boy,  who  had  entertained  a  sort 
of  antipathy  to  poetry  on  account  of  its  variance 
with  truth. 

^^The  poetic  genius  of  Collin  appeared  to 
triumph  somewhat  over  this  obstinate  resolution 
to  reject  every  thing  which  did  not  appear  to  be 
correct  in  all  the  exactitude  of  truth.  On  the 
heights  which  overlook  Schonbrun,  on  the  right 
of  the  arcades  of  La  Gloriette,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  a  dark  avenue  of  trees,  there  is  a  spot, 
which  shuts  out  all  view  of  Vienna,  by  thickets 
and  impervious  wood;  a  spot  from  which 
nothing  can  be  seen  but  the  romantic  yet  soli- 
jtary  aspect  of  mountains,  smiling  valleys,  and 
rugged  peaks,  tbat  go  on  ascending  and  as- 
cending until  they  reach  the  lofty  elevation  of 
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liie  sammits  of  tiie  Sdineebarg.  Here  tiicre  is 
a  dttdety  after  the  fashion  of  SuritSKdaml^  or 
mther  of  the  Tyroloie  moimlaias,  called  iho 
TyroFs  house.  In  this  rustic  abode  and  m  rb$ 
neighboudiood^  there  is  nothing  to  remind  the 
spectator  of  the  Ticimty  of  a  great  capital.  To 
this  wild  solitude  Collin  wouM  fre^raHy  coih 
duct  tiie  young  dnke*  He  ik&re  related  to  him 
Ae  history  ot  Robinson  Crusoe.  Hie  ima^ 
ni^on  of  the  diild  mnas  delighted  witii4;be  tale, 
and  sditude  and  silence'  completed  the  iUusioti  s 
the  duke  fimcied  hims^  in  a  desert^  and  CoHm 
proposed  tibat  he  should  set  himsdf  to  falxricate 
such  utensils  as  would  be  necessary  to  Um, 
were  he  under  tihe  necessity  of  providing  for 
his  own  subnstfflioe  under  «milar  dreumstanoes. 
He  aooomj^hed  tibe  task  vntii  skill»  A  cdk 
lection  has  been  made  of  these  articles :  tfaey 
ire  pfaK)ed  in  the  payilion^  whidi  still  letnsui 
tiie  name  of  the  Duke  of  Beidistadfs  house. 
The  tator  «id  Ms  pupa,  by  dxeir  joiBt  industoy, 
scooped  out  a  cavern,  resembling  that  de- 
scribed as  the  abode  of  Crusoe  on  his  island/' 

Alluding  to  the  resfiess  curiosity  of  young 
Niqpoleon  legarding  his  latiker,  M.  Foresti  Wft^ 
^  It  was  for  us  a  kind  of  toituve.  Happily  tlie 
emperor  came  at  lengdi ;  we  informed  him  of 
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Hke  incessant  questions  put  to  us  by  the  prince, 
and  begged  his  inartxuctions.  The  emperor 
said : — '  Tratih  msst  be  die  basis  of  the  prince's 
education, — ^answer  his  <{aestion8  frankly, — ^it  is 
tiie  only  way  to  calm  his  imagination,— -of  in* 
qpiring  him  with  that  coniidence  necessary  for 
you^  who  hare  to  conduct  his  instructions.' 

^  At  first  he  OTendiehned  us  with  questions^ 
and  exhibited  a  flow  of  ideas  perfectly  sur- 
prising. Finding  ourselves  authorized,  we  an- 
swer^ him  wilii  perfect  candour.  That  which 
the  emperor  foresaw  came  to  pass.  After  a 
few  days,  the*  prince  was  satiated  with  the  coaur 
Tersation,  and  then  became  more  calm,  more 
reserved  on  the  subject.  It  may  seem  in- 
eredible,  but  it  is  nevertiieless  true,  that  at  no 
time,  under  any  circumstances,  was  he  ever 
heard  to  utter  a  word  of  regret  in  connexion 
widi  it.  Later  in  life,  he  was  fully  aware,  of 
thb  faults  his  &ther  had  committed,  but  it  was 
a  subject  to  wbidi  he  nei^^  alluded ! 

^*  The  news  of  Napoleon's  death  wasbroogfat 
to  Yi&Eina  by  one  of  Bo&schild's  couriers.  The 
Coimt  (rf  Dietrinhsteui  (tiie  superior  govemor) 
being  absent  from  Vienna,  ihe  empevnr  diarged 
me  to  communicate  tibe  mdandioly  intelligence 
to  Ae  young  prince.    He  was  then  ten  yeast 
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of  ^e«  It  was  the  22d  July^  at  Schonbruii :  in 
the  $ame  place^  on  the  same  day^  on  which  he 
himself^  eleven  years  after^  was  doomed  to  die^ 
that  I  announced  to  him  the  death  of  his  father* 
He  wept  bitterly,  and .  his  sorrow  endured  for 
several  days.  ^  M.  Foresti/  said  he  ,to  pae,^my 
father  little  thought  that  when  he  died  ygu 
would  be  the  person  from  whom  I  should  receive 
such  kindness  and  affection/  ** 

This  alluded  to  an  anecdote  which  the  tutor, 
had  told  him.  M.  Foresti  had  been  i^ken 
prisoner  by  the  French,  and,  at  head-quarters^ 
was  treated  with  some  harshness  by  the 
emperor. 

.  The  education  of  the  youth  was,  it  must  be 
admitted,  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  moat 
able  masters  in  Vienna.  Of  the  classics  he 
studied  and  mastered  most  of  those  generally 
taught,  but  he  disregarded  all  but  Ccesar's  com«» 
mentaries.  Geography,  mathematics,  military 
tactics,  and  the  sciences  generally,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  course  of  his  studies.  The 
modem  languages  were  not  neglected.  He 
wrote  a  sketch  qf  Prince  Schwartzenberg's  life, 
and  several  papers  in  Italian.  No. book  relative 
to  the  French  revolutions, — to  the  wars^ — :or  to. 
his  father,  were  kept  from  him«     He  read  hisr 
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tory  and  travels  with  avidity, — made  notes,  and 
in  miKtary  studies  he  exhibited  an  ardour, 
which,  it  was  evident,  his  frail  form  could 
never  endure  to  realize.  Prom  the  first,  he 
Was  ihade  to  know  his  military  distinction 
had  been  accorded  to  his  own  predilection.  At 
the  age  of  seven,  he  was  clad  in  a  private's  uni- 
form, arid  took  his  turn  as  sentinel  at  the  door 
of  the  emperor's  saloons.  When  members  of 
the  court  passed,  he  presented  arms  to  men— 
never  to  women,  saying,  when  spoken  to  on  the 
subject,  ^'  I  am  ready  to  present  all  but  arms  to 
ladies/'  He  passed  (pro  forma  of  course), 
through  the  grades  of  sergeant  and  every  other 
rank  until  that  of  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  .foot. 
He  usually  sat  next  the  archdukes  at  the 
emperor's  table;  while  quite  a  boy,  he  oncJe 
attempted  to  take  one  of  the  bottom  chairs. 
Being  asked,  why  ?  he  said,  ^^  I  observe  generals 
here,  my  superior  officers — they  have  a  right 
to  their  place  above  me."  He  is  said  to  have 
always  disliked  associating  with  children  and 
women :  saying  his  place  was  amongst  men. 

M.  de  Montbel  says  that  ^^  until  the  young 
prince  approached  manhood,  he  was  allowed  to 
read  every  work  he  chose,  and  to  form  his  own 
conclusions ;  that  afterwards  no  less  a  personage 
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» 

than  Prince  Mettemich  gave  him,  under  the 
style  of  historical  lectures,  a  fall  view  of  imperial 
policy;  and  in  sketching  his  father^s  history, 
ilhistrated,  that  inordinate  ambition  was  sure  to 
end  in  a  downfal,  equal  to  the  height  to  which 
it  has  eleyated  the  most  triftrnj^iant  con- 
queror/^ 

It  is  certain  that  the  emperor  and  Prince 
Mettemich,  had  not  only  secured  the  affection^  • 
but  the  entire  confidence  of  young  Napoleon ; 
and  that  he  never  concealed  from  them  any 
communications  made  to  him  (aiui  they  were 
many)  from  France  and  Italy. 

Although  his  acquaintances  were  numerous^ 
he  aj^ars  to  have  been  extremely  i^w  in 
admittmg  friendships.  He  aooompanied  the 
emperor  in  most  dF  his  excursions.  When  at 
Styria  there  sat  nert  him  one  day  at  tiie 
emperor's  table,  M.  Prokesch,  the  oriental  ta^ 
Teller  and  military  writer.  Young  Napoleon 
turned  to  the  latter,  saying,  ^  I  have  kmg  known 
joa — ^your  account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
has  greatly  pleased  me — I  have  translated  it 
into  Italian.^' 

They  soon  became  and  continued  intimate 
friends,  and  often  discussed  together  the  battles 
and  political  career  of  Ni^leon.    An  interest- 
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ing  German  pamphlet^  entitled  a  letter  on  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt,  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of 
M.  Prokescli.     The   writer    states    that    the 
throne  of  France  was  the  object  that  occupied 
the  soul  of  young  Napoleon,  which  he  enthu- 
siastically hoped  to  ascend  by  the  miiversal 
demand  of  France,  with   the   sanction  of  all 
Europe.     It  is  not  stated  whether  he  ever  in- 
timated   this    ambitious    conception,    to    the 
emperor  or  to  Prince  Mettemich,  but  it  is  not 
concealed  that  he  has  expressed  to  both  the  high 
character  and  place  which  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  attain  as  the  son  of  Napoleon.     The 
Revolution    of  1830   must  have  agitated    his 
mind,  and  it  is  known  that  many  attempts  to 
excite  him  into  active  movement  towards  France 
were  made  at  that  period.*     His  beautiful  and 
spirited  cousin,  Napolione  Camerata,  found  her 
way  to  Vienna,  and  had  a  letter  placed  on  his 
table,  such  in  spirit  as  a  Diana  Vernon,  or  a 
Flora  Mac  Ivor  would  have  written,  to  animate 
the  youth   to  a  grand  attempt  upon  France. 
She  even  managed  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 

*  One  of  the  projecta  was  a  plan  to  cany  him  off  by 
stratagem  from  Vienna. 
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kissing  his  hand  on  his  entering  the  impejiil 
saloons. 

His  military  studies  were  now  pursued  with 
enthusiastic  ardour.  He  read  Montecuculli, — 
the  memoirs  of  Prince  Eugene,  Vaudencouii^ 
Jomini,  Segur,  and  other  works.  He  also  wrote 
at  considerable  length  rules  of  sel/'^ondacty  in 
which  he  prescribed  his  duties  through  life, 
and  entered  also  into  an  examination  of  his 
position  in  regard  to  Austria  and  France,  with 
the  difficulties  surrounding  him,  and  the  meanfii 
of  escaping  them, — ^how  to  attain  glory, — ^to 
moderate  ambition, — and  to  secure  honourable 
fame.  This  manuscript  the  prince  afterwards 
destroyed,  in  consequence  of  particular  cir- 
cumstances, with  which  no  one  makeft  u$ 
acquainted. 

Until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  did 
not  appear  in  \yhat,  generally  speaking,  is  con- 
sidered society,  except  in  that  of  the  imperial 
family,  and  of  those  admitted  to  their  court. 
He  frequented  the  theatres,  and  ofteii  followed 
the  chase ;  but  at  all  times  he  evinced  a  mucih 
more  ardent  predilection  for  study  than  for 
gaiety,  or  the  amusements  of  other  youths. 

During  the  bacchanalian  carnival  of  Vieiunay 
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m  January,  1831,  he  appeared  fiirst  in  general 
society,  at  the  British  ambassador's  (Lord 
Cowley).  There,  among  many  others,  were 
present,  the  representative  of  Charles  X.,  in  the 
person  of  Count  de  Kentzigen ;  Marshal  Mai- 
soti,  ambassrador  of  the  Citizen  King;  Mar- 
shal Marmont,  Napoleon^s  early  aide-de-camp ; 
«nd,  as  if  to  represent  vicissitudes  still  more 
prominently,  there  was  Gustavas  Vasa,  heredi- 
tary heir  to  the  tlirone  of  Sweden ;  and  Lowen- 
heilm,  minister  of  Napoleon's  rival,  &s  a  French 
general,  Charles  John  Bemadotte.  Young 
Napoleon,  with  Prince  Metternich's  approba- 
tion, entered  into  immediate  conversation  with 
Marmont.  The  latter  engaged  to  give  the 
former,  a  course  of  military  lectures,  making 
the  campaigns  of  the  youth's  father  the  text. 
This  engagement  was  satisfactorily  fulfilled. 

In  June  following,  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt 
was  appointed,  as  lieutenant-colonel,  to  take 
the  command  of  a  battalion  of  Hungarian  foot, 
then  garrisoned  in  the  capital.  His  exertions 
became  now  unwearied;  but  his  treacherous 
ttiblady  had  already  crept  beneath  his  vitals. 
The  morUdity  of  his  precocious  genius  was 
<«viident  to  v31.    His  voice  failed  when  he  at- 
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tempted  to  exert  its  wcmted  power.  Fever  and 
coughing  exhausted  his  frame.  His  mind  be- 
came more  than  usually  restless.  His  body 
and  spirit  required  repose^  btit  he  slept  scarcely 
four  hours  in  the  fcmr-and-twenty ;  and  he  still 
persisted  in  attendii^,  with  unrelenting  strict- 
ness^ to  more  than  the  military  routine  of  his 
duty.  At  lasty  his  medical  attendant  ventured 
to  tell  him,  '^  Prince,  you  have  a  will  of  iron, 
but  I  must  in  duty  .impress  upon  you,  that  it 
is  lodged  in  an  abode  of  glass.^'  The  emperor, 
on  being  made  fully  acquainted  with  the 
wretched  health  of  his  grandson,  insisted  on 
his  retiring  for  repose  to  Sehonbrun.  For 
some  time  he  appeared  to  revive.  He  slept 
better,  and  his  appetite  improved.  He  ven- 
tured  to  hunt,  first  on  fine  days,  then  in  all 
weathers.  His  malady,  meantime,  was  crawling 
rapidly  throi^h  a  body  which  had  sprouted  up 
to  an  uncommon  height  for  his  age.  His 
mother  was  sent  for.  He  raUied, — exerted 
himself, — and  fell  down  exhausted.  His  mind 
was  in  eonfliet  with  his  disease  to  the  last*  AH 
saw  that  he  must  soon  die;  but  the  struggle 
between  spirit  and  body  matntaxned  its  Ibrc6 
until  the  22d  of  June,  when  he  expired,  as  I 
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have  already  mentioned^  on  the  same  bed^  and 
in  the  same  apartment  which  his  father  onoe 
occupied;  as  the  conqueror  of  Austria* 

Consumption  had  sapped  his  vitals  to  an 
extraordinary  degree^  before  the  spirit  con- 
sented to  leave  its  shattered  abode.  The  post 
mortem  examination  proved,  what  his  physician 
had  long  predicted.  The  brain,  the  seat  of 
mind,  or  thinking  principle,  was  perfect,  sound, 
and  compact ;  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  had  almost 
entirely  vanished;  and  the  intestines  were  so 
far  incapable  of  performing  their  functions,  as 
to  represent  the  withered  frailty  of  the  oldest 
subjects.  Had  his  active  mind  been  lodged  in 
a  healthy  organization  of  body,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  his  position  would  have  led  to  a 
very  different  aspect  than  that  which  the  affairs 
of  France  may  hereafter  assume. 

When  reposing  after  death,  it  is  said,  that 
his  features  assumed  a  close  resemblance  to 
those  of  his  father.  In  life,  his  full  Austrian 
lower  lip,  rather  light  hair,  and  tall  slender 
£gure,  disguised  the  similarity.  His  portrait^ 
by  Isabey,  taken  during  the  congress  of  1814, 
bears  a  striking  likeness  to  that  of  Joseph  II., 
when  about  the  same  age. 

VOL.   I.  T 
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LETTER  XXIX. 


STEAM-BOAT  EXCUBSION  ON  THE  DANUBE. 

• 
Thk  Afiama  btitter  (paqpexs)^  and  die  piacuds 

pasted  on  the  waDs  of  almost  erery  street  in  the 
city  and  sabmbs,  having  annoimoed  that  the 
dampfboot  nador  (stean^boat)  woidd  dqpait  &r 
Presbing  and  Pesth,  on  Friday,  the  24th  of 
Septembo^  firom  bdow  the  Lmst-Jums  at  the 
foot  of  the  Prater,  near  where  the  Viamtt4grm 
joins  the  body  of  the  Danube,  we  settled  mat- 
ters at  the  Kaiserin  txnn  OeUerrdchj  so  as  to 
leave  hags,  baggage,  carriage,  and  all  heavy 
moFeables  behind,  and  to  have  the  same  rooms 
we  occupied  in  our  hotel  when  we  returned. 

A  hadmey-coach,  whidi,  but  for  the  huge 
white  figures,  1099,  on  the  fine  green  Yuraish, 
could   not  be  distinguished  firom   the   most 
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&sIiionabk  chariot  ftat  wheels  round  Hyde 
Park^  carried  us^  with  moely  aecessary  ha^age, 
oi7«r  to  Leopoldstadt,  and  l^enoe  down  <ihe 
prinoipal  avenae  of  the  Prater,  until  we  got 
among  4he  sandy  alhiTionB  below  &e  dbpesaid 
Lu$t-JMuSy  vrA  then  orer  a  most  uneasy  road, 
or  laliier,  no  road  at  all,  to  where  thenador 
lay. 

Hete  were  about  a  hundi^  carriages,  of 
Tariovis  forms,  and  apparently  a  thousmid 
people.  Many  had  come  down  as  passengers ; 
others  to  see  their  friends  depart;  but  the 
greater  number  were  assembled  from  curiosity ; 
for  a  steam-boat  is  still  a  novelty  to  the  Aus- 
trians.  The  scene  was  remarkably  picturesque. 
A  cord,  extending  from  post  to  post  along  the 
river's  bank,  left  an  open  space  in  front  for  the 
luggage,  goods,  and  the  men  employed  in  ship- 
ping the  latter.  TTie  spectators,  the  carriages, 
and  the  waggons,  were  ranged  immediately 
behind  the  cord,  extending  along  it  for  about  a 
himdred  yards.  They  presented  the  appear- 
anee  of  an  assemblage  siorrounding  a  race- 
course at  the  time  the  horses  are  running; 
with  the  exception  of  the  costumes  of  Servians, 
Hungarians,  Turks,  Armenians,  Croats,  Greeks, 
Jews,  and  others,  that  were  intermingled  in 

T  2 
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£ro&t)  and  die  far  greater  Bumber  of  da3biBg 
carriages  which  lined  the  rear. 

Besides  our  passports,  all  signed  and  qamr 
tersigned  in  due  form,  we  were  also  obliged  to 
have  a  permit  to  go  on  board  thesteamrboat^ — 
from  that  continental  nuisance,  that  retarder  of 
locomotion  and  business,  the  poUce  depatt- 
ment.  This  permit  is  delivered  by  each  pas- 
senger to  an  officer,  stationed  for  the  purpose 
at  the  gangway.  Some  were,  however^  allowed 
to  come  on  board  without  such  licence,  to  take 
leave  of  their  friends;  and  I  must  not  omit 
observing,  that  I  never  witnessed  more,  expres- 
sive tenderness  on  the  part  of  those  whom  the 
ties  of  blood  or  friendship  had  united,  in  affection 
to  each  other.  The  women  and  children  kissed 
each  other, — then  sobbed, — then  kissed, — ^and 
then  sobbed, — ^kissed  again,  and  then  parted, 
weeping  as  they  separated.  Hiose  on  shore 
remained  on  the  bank  until  we  were  out  of 
sight; — ^their  ifriends  and  relatives  on  board 
never,  for  the  same  time,  withdrawing  their 
eyes  from  those  whom  they  were  leaving  be- 
hind. 

Instead  of  a  bell  being  rung  to  give  notice  of 
preparation,  a  cannon  was  fired  half  an  hour 
before  our  departure.    The  people  were,  at  the 
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same  time^  rolling  down  from  Vienna  in  crowded 
carriages.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hom*,  another 
cannon  was  fired,  as  a  signal  for  those  who 
were  not  passengers  to  land ;  and  at  the  precise 
moment  of  departure,  announced  in  the  hand- 
bills, a  third  cannon  was  fired,  and  we  started. 
The  scene  on  shore  and  on  deck  was,  at 
this  time,  exceedingly  picturesque.  The  people 
moving  downwards  along  the  banks, — the  rapid 
stream  of  the  broad  Danube,  carrying  us  swiftly 

4 

past  them,  upon  a  great  leviathan^Uke  body, 
which  spouted  forth  a  whirling  volume  of  dark 
gray  smoke,  extending  fast  and  far  up  the  river. 
In  a  short  time  we  lost  sight  of  those  on 
land ;  steam  and  stream  carried  us  away  from 
them  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  mDes  (English)  an 
hour.  Vienna,  even  the  spire  of  St.  Stephen^s, 
soon  vanished  in  the  distance.  The  low  banks, 
islands,  and  alluvions  of  the  Danube,  became 
interesting  only  for  their  fertility,  and  the  white 
happy-looking  little  towns  and  villages  that  rose 
here  and  there  on  each  side,  and  from  the 
floating  mills  at  anchor,*  or  the  huge  rude 
river  craft,   carried  down  by  the   stream,  or 

*  These  are  houses,  built  on  two  boats,  anchored  in  a 
rapid  part  of  the  stream,  which  turns  a  great  wheel  that 
puts  in  motion  all  the  Machinery  of  a  grist-mill.    At 
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dragged  np  against  the  current  by  from  fire  to 
twenty  horses^  ar^  often  by  a  eham  of  Hii9g»- 
riaa  serfi^  clad  in  dirty  ivhite  woollen  jackd^ 
and  short  trousers. 

Ojoups  of  xxu&a.  and  women  stood  on  tbe 
banks  as  we  scoured  past  the  manufacturing 
village  of  Simmering^  and  its  plain  {Simmer^ 
ingerhaide) — ^thc  great  review  groand  for  the 
gei^ral  military  evohitions  of  tibe  AiKtriaBi 
aormy^ — ^and  also  the  great  racing  ground  which 
attracts  to  the  contest  the  swiftest  horses^  and 
the  most  sporting  nobles  of  the  empire.  Tb^ 
monotony  of  the  flat  scenery^  through  whidi 
the  Danube,  divided  into  several  winding 
branches,  flows,  left  us  now  tree  to  muse 
among  th«  dirersity  of  character  with  whish 
the  deck  of  our  steam-boat  was  peopled. 

There  were  altogether  about  two  hundred  oa 
board ;  consisting  of  a  few  Austrians  aiid  other 
Germans ; — a  great  pr<^ortion  of  Hungarians, 
several  of  whom  accompanied  by  thek  mrres 
and  daughters ; — a  good  many  Servians  in  thdbr 
cylinder-like  red  caps; — and  several  WaUar 
chians,  Moldavians^  and  Jews^  with  8<^»e 
Greeks,  Croats,  three  Armenians,  two  Turks, 

Mayence,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Rhine,  they  have 
Bixnilacr  miUa,  but  they  are  more  general  on  the  Danube. 


and  three  7001^  EngUshmen.  The  b^gage 
nvas  an  amoiged  below^ —  and  the  deck  was 
deared  so  as  to  a£Fofd  room  for  sittiag  or  pro<- 
xneoading.  In  the  fc^e^part,  ivere  those  niiom 
eeoMMny  led  to  dioose  the  seoond-prioe  section 
of  the  vessel.  These  were  dnefiy  rither 
seeondary  Hungarian  nobles,  or  else  Hungarian 
jreemen :  that  is^  cittaens  of  certain  firee  towns. 
Their  tinder-clothbig^  whatever  it  m%ht  be^  is 
generally  made  in  the  Vienna  fiohion^  and  hidden 
by  a  huge  sheepddn  great-coat^  with  the  wool 
inside^  falling  back  in  its  black  carls  over  the 
shoulders^  and  tacked  up  in  the  same  way 
behind,  from  die  skirls.  I  have  often  seen  the 
North  American  Indians  in  moose^deernskin 
dresses^  but  infinitely  superior  in  form  and 
manufiM^ture.  These  fireetnen,  and  most  of  ihe 
Oermans  were  on  their  way  with  merdiandise 
they  had  purchased  at  Vienna;,  to  the  great  fair 
jwst  opening  at  Presburg. 

These  traffickers  kept  by  themselves.  They 
spoke  litde — they  all  seemed  to  have  brought 
wkh  them  some  provender,  as  bread,  wine,  and 
cooked  animal  food,  which  served  tivem  for  the 
day.  A  few  smoked  thdr  pipes — some  slept — 
others  walked  incessantly .    There  were  among 
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them  several  women.^  some  of  'whixm  aecom-* 
panied  their  husbands.  O&ers  w&temarchamks 
on  their  own  aoconnt^  carrying  fasl^ons  &om 
Vienna  to  one  or  other  of  the  capitals  of  Hun-^ 
gaiy .  If  the  men  were  taciturn^  the  ^omeu  are 
certainly  not  so.  .        .  > 

Those  on  the  after-deck  were  chiefly,  from 
all  appearance,  of  a  high  caste.  One,  a  Htmga*. 
rian  noble,  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a 
proud  air,  taU  handsome  figur^ — and  fashion^ 
ably  dressed  in  the  Vienna  cut,  smoked  a  huge 
pipe,  and  every  two  or  three  minutes  spat  on 
all  sides,  with  a  haughty  indifference,  that 
seemed  to  signify,  he  had  a  right  to  squirt 
tobacco-juice  around  him.  A  rare  want  of 
courtesy  either  m  Austria  or  Hungary.  His 
wife  was  a  dignified  woman,  with  a  &ce  and 
complexion  of  remarkable  beauty. 

Nearly  opposite,  there  sat  an  old  respectable* 
looking  man,  and  close  by  him  a  young  lady 
of  about  twenty  years  of  age.  Her  figure  and 
person  might  well  be  termed  gorgeous,  a  fac^ 
countenance,  and  complexion,  as  fine  as  Baphael 
could  have  had  as  the  model  of  his  Virgin.  She 
might  have  been  the  grand-daughter  of  the  white 
haired  gentleman,  by  whose  side  she  sat :  but 
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the  passport^  that  revealer  of  conditions^  said 
she  was^  his  gemahlin^ 

There  were  more  than  ten  others  among  the 
ladies^  who  had  more  than  ordinary  claims  to 
beauty.  In  fsruth  all^  not  far  advanced  in  life^ 
were  comely^  and  the  aged  bore  the  handsome 
traces  of  having  in  their  youth,  possessed  per- 
sonal attractions. 

The  steam-boat  Nador  is  a  very  handsome 
starongly-constructed  vessel,  built  in  the  coxmtry, 
and  with  good  engines  made  in  England.  Her 
cabins  are  handsomdy  fitted  up,  and  many  of 
both  sexes  soon  found  their  way  down — ^the 
.  ladies  chiefly  to  the  after*cabin,  and  the  gentle- 
men to  their  own,  where  backgammon,  cards^ 
chess,  smoking  tobacco,  with  unceasing  demands 
for  beef-steaks,  potatoes,  wine,  &c.,  occupied 
their  time.  With  respect  to  refreshments,  no- 
thing could  be  worse  managed.  The  stewards 
or  waiters  being  stupid,  awkward,  dirty  fellows, 
although  very  willing  to  do  whatever  they  knew. 
I  may  here  mention  that  they  are  little  better 
on  any  part  of  the  river  downwards.  There  is 
no  table  d'hdte  served  between  Vienna  and 
Presburg,  but  there  is  between  the  latter  and 
Pesth.  The  cooking  is  dirty  and  greasy,  and 
the  dinner  served  up  in  confusion.    A  good 
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Steward  and  cook  would  remedy  all  tids,  and 
fiur  more  than  repay  the  ezpeaae  of  aUomiig 
them  fair  wi^^es^  instead  of  han^  ^poiant 
dirty  €ooks  and  stewards^  for  almost  iie4hiiig« 

The  captam  is  a  rwrnarkahly  dyil^  scientific 
and  intelligast  Prussian.  He  speaks  Englkk 
fluently  and  welL  His  patience  is  put  to  Ae 
utmost  test^  with  those  whom  he  has  tomam^ : 
but  stin  he  succeeds  wonderfoSy^  and  has 
abeady  overcome  many  prejfOiCKeeB,  which  ig]u>- 
ranee  had  for  centuries  fostered^  rdatiTe  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Danube.  I  had  known  ham 
formerly^  when  he  oommasded  dieConcoKdia 
steamr-boot  on  the  Hhin^  and  I  found  him  <m 
the  present  occasion  obl%ing^  and  both  ready 
and  fuUy  able  to  giye  me  e^rerj  information 
lelatiye  to  the  navi^tion  and  trade  of  the 
Danube ;  subjects  to  which  he  has  given  much 
of  his  attention.  The  engineer  of  the  Nador  is 
an  Englishman^  and  is  not  oniy  a  sk^fol  man 
m  r^ard  to  his  professicm^  but  wdil  acquaiBted 
with  all  tibe  peculiarities  of  the  Danube  naviga- 
tion. There  was  also  on  board,  a  mariner  finna 
Trieste ;  but  who,  from  his  fair  hair,  ruddy  com- 
plexion, and  blue  coat  with  plain  gUt  buttons, 
would  invariably,  from  aj^peuance,  be  taken  finr 
an  Englishman.    He  is   makii^  himadf  ao- 
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^pitainted  wkh  the  eliaimels  of  the  river,  in 
order  to  take  the  command  of  the  Nador,  our 
Prusawn  cai^ain  bemg  about  taku»g  charge  of 
a  fine  sew  steamcar  noiw  <»i  the  stocks  and 
fiEkhedr 

Axtuang  the  pessengera  oai  the  alterdedk, 
tiwre  vm»  a  Sendan,  of  rather  more  than  the 
Quddle  1^  of  lite,  habited  in  his  national  eoa- 
txanCy  SHod  aceoittpanied  by  his  wife  and  two 
children.  Th^e  waa,  in  his  countenance  a 
superior  cast  of  character — of  respeetabi&ty, 
inteUi^nee,  and  amenity^  remarkably  interest- 
ing. His  playftthiess  with  his  chihlr^:!, — ^his 
kind  tender  attentioa  to  his  wife, — his  plaeid 
but  chearfol  manner  to  aU,  were  far  nKne 
attractive  than  he  eould  be  csonscious  of.  He 
spoke  German  indiJBSsrently,  buil  Frendi  tofe- 
lably  wdl.  On  conyersing  with  him>  I  was 
sitfpcised  at  the  extent  of  his  information,— 
his  liberal  views, — ^his  soimd  ideas  in  regird  to 
Ireedom  of  commerce  and  intereouorse  between 
nations, — and,  then,  by  the  ardoor  of  his  fed^ 
in^  and  hopes  in  believing  that  the  press  and 
steam  fewer  would  extend  civilisation,  the  arts^ 
poiEtieal  liberty,  natk)nal  poposperity,,  and  social 
happiiness,  not  only  to  Servia  and  WaUadtn, 
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but  to  all  the  countries  lying  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Dardanelles. 

Steam  navigation  on  the  Danube  has  already 
made  a  progress  that  has  far  exceeded  the  ideas 
of  the  most  sanguine^  in  Austria  and  Hungary^ 
On  its  first  commencement  within  the  last  five 
years^  and  its  success^  yet  in  its  infancy^  has 
removed  the  doubts  of  the  most  sceptical  as 
well  as  of  the  obstinate  adherents  of  the  do  well 
enough  system^  so  characteristic  of  the  Austrian 
population. 

The  flat  monotony  of  the  Danube  changed 
its  character  as  we  approached  Haimbourg :  the 
frontier  town,  in  which  there  is  ohe  of  the  four 
great  imperial  tobacco  manufactories;  and 
which  with  the  Romerthurn  schloss,  where  still 
stands  a  colossal  statue  of  Attila,  now  in  ruins 
on  the  adjoining  mountain,  are  famous  in 
Crothic  story,  and  in  the  songs  of  the  Nibelungs. 
On  Jessing  Hdmbotirg,  the  promontory  termi- 
nates in  an  enormous  romantic  rock,  beyond 
which,  stands  the  vast  ruins  of  a  castle,  orice 
the  stronghold  of  the  Templars.  Immediately 
after,  the  lofty  four-towered  schlossot  the  Kings 
of  Hungary,  appeared  on  the  height  immediately 
above    Posoni   or  Presburg.      We    soon  ap- 
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proached  the  bridge  of  boats^  and  Pasoni  burst 
full  and  imposingly  upon  our  view — ^the  bridge 
opened  and  passing  through^  we  then  made  a 
circuity  and  steered  up  to  a  sort  of  wharf,  where 
an  immense  crowd  was  assembled,  and  to  which 
carriages  filled  with  fashionable-looking  people 
of  both  sexes  were  racing  down,  as  fast  as  four 
sleek  black  horses,  attached  to  each,  could  gallop. 
We  landed  without  our  passports  being  demand- 
ed, and  walked  up  a  street  roughly  paved,  at  the 
side  only  (but  lined  with  magnificent  palaces), 
to  a  spacious  promenade^  planted  with  trees, 
and  where,  before  the  coffee-houses,  were  sit- 
ting, or  lounging,  several  portly  personages, 
most  of  them  smoking  and  reading  newspapers. 
Passing  from  thence  up  another  wide,  dirty 
street,  and  across  a  filthy  large  square^  occupied 
by  hundreds  of  booths,  erected  for  the  wares 
brought  to  the  fair,  we  entered. the  Golden 
Hirsche,  a  large  handsome  white  house  with 
green  persians  —  very  imposing  without,  but 
having  no  pretensions  to  cleanliness  within. 

Having  fixed  on  one  of  the  best  apartments 
in  which  were  two  small  German  beds,  both  of 
which  I  at  night,  as  I  often  had  done  before,  con- 
verted into  one,  we  then  ordered  dinner.  The 
principal  waiter  looked  like  a  fool ;  but  he  was. 
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hofwevear^  <iiie  of  the  Dayid  Gekdey  sort.  £fe 
would  iiavo  us  know^  that  he  vutdesitood^ 
^Deutch,  Siavischy  mud  Ungaritch/^  Oneo£ 
liie  two  latter,  he  no  doubt  did,  but  he  wis 
scarcely  iutdligible  in  the  former.  We,  how- 
efer,  managed  to  get  the  best  things  they  had, 
served  up  with  a  bottle  of  excelleat  Ojfner  wine, 
which  resembles  good  Burgundy. 

Tk&  market  nearly  opposite,  supplied  abund- 
ance and  variety.  Cooking  and  cleanliness  only 
were  wanting*  On  bringing  me  a  dirty  knife, 
and  requesting  him  to  bring  me  a  dean  one,  Mr. 
Oierkelner  wiped  it  without  ceremony  qsl  his 
filthy  woollen  apron.  I  have  journeyed  through 
the  forests,  and  over  the  ixdand  waters  of 
America,  with  and  among  the  red  savages,  of 
the  West;  but  never  have  I  been  more  utterly 
disgusted  with  the  uncleanliness  of  a  people, 
than  with  those  of  the  hotels  in  Hungary. 

We  walked  out  in  the  evening  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  where  fish^rraoi  were 
spreading  their  nets  to  dry,  and  wheie  lay 
several  of  the  uncouth  river-craft,  laden  "viith 
goods  and  agricultiiral  produce.  We  crossed 
over  the  bridge  to  the  opposite  side,  where,  in 
the  recess  of  a  luxuriant  oak  and  elm  wood, 
there  are  two  or  three  coffee-hous&i  and  restau- 
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mils.  We  enlei^  ooie  of  tiiese,  where  several 
Hnngaxian  politicians  were  Sapating  fierody 
over  lile  jonmds^  and  sbusu^  every  tiling 
AnitRsfli. 

We  soon  letanned  to  tbe  open  air:  the  even- 
ing lirws  4e)icioiiBly  temperate,  the  heavois 
dearly  Une  abo>pe^  «nd  brightening  into  whitisli 
ydUow,  gold  and  scarlet  to  the  cnnnss  of  the 
vooded  hills  extending  aloi^  the  ivestem 
hmaon. 

The  Danube  here  flows  past  in  its  whole 
undivided  vokaae.  H^e  it  is  in  truth  one  of 
1^  most  neble  risers  in  the  world ;  and  the 
aitostion  of  Posoni  is  in  ev^  respect  &r^  v^^ 
far  superier  for  t^e  site  of  an  imperial  capital^ 
to  that  of  Vienna. 

The  royal  sddoss  has  been  all  bat  destroyed 
by  6rey  with  the  exception  of  it«  enormously 
strong  waBs  and  towers.  There^  howerer^  it 
stands^  as  if  still  overawing  tiie  mcfre  nume- 
rous modem  palaces^  which  certainly  rank  in 
architecture  and  appearance  eqiral  with  those 
of  any  dty  in  Europe.  Altogether  there  is  a 
magnificent  aspect  in  the  dmrches^  and  the  other 
public  buildings  and  dwelling-houses  of  Posoni, 
K^ndi  fully  corresponds  witii  the  aristocratic 
ideas  of  feuda£ty«    While  the  dirty  habits  of 
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the  townspeopk  are  pioob  of  tlie  nrfagt  which 
prevails  in  the  land. 

The  multitades  assembled  at  the  opening 
lair,  afforded  a  fall  and  dramatic  jHctore  x>f  the 
congr^ated  people, — of  the  fieemen,  or  second- 
ary nobles,  driving  in  thar  waggons  loaded  with 
wheat,  wine,  woolpacks,  fledi,  or  yegetables  ;^ 
of  the  serfs,  in  their  nndyed  coarse  wooQen 
habiliments,  sleeping  at  night  under  the  carts; 
— of  the  free  diizens,  usually  engaged  in  some 
ordinary  handicraft,  or  as  dealers  in  various 
wares ; — of  Jews,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Wallachi- 
ans,and  Servians,  who  assemble  with  their  wares 
from  Vienna,  or  from  their  several  head-quarters, 
to  overreach  the  Hungarians  of  all  classes. 

In  the  evening,  we  went  to  the  theatre ;  the 
house  is  arranged  much  in  the  same  style 
as  the  Hofburg  theatre  at  Vienna,  but  on  a 
smaller  sckle ;  and  the  scenery,  although  evi- 
dently old,  is  effective.  The  play,  a  comedy 
with  songs,  remarkably  well  written,  and  the 
plot  good,  was  called  ^^  Schloss  Hainbuig,  oder 
Heinrich  der  Wilde,^'  and  announced  as  the 
production  of  a  lady,  ^^  Schatispielerm  Marie 
Wilhelmi:' 

Henry  the  Wild,  the  son,  is  at  feud  with  his 
&tber,  Leopold  the  Glorious,  Baron  of  Ost- 


ihaiic;  and  tlie  pk^  ihm^ghotrt  is  eottfiidered 

a  £Edr  historical  representation  of  fenddi  man^ 
tt^B  &i  die  eastern  seetton  of  Austria  dujing 
tiie  sixteient^  ciscitiiry.  The  acting  of  H^eit 
Mtttte  as  Leopold,  of  Madame  Matte  as  Theo* 
dooNB  the  Baroness^  of  Madame  Mdobior,  a 
beantifhl  young  woman,  as  Margaretiia,  the 
daughter,  of  Roder  as  Henry  the  Wild,  and  of 
a  DemoiseUe  Roscher  as  the  pretty  daughter  of 
a- weapon «BiA^  wete  aU  far  above  mediocrity^ 
fts  wItS'  also  that  of  some  other  actors,  especially 
in  a '  bacchanalian  scene  c^  river  fishermeik 
The  orchestra,  however,  was  ineffective^  tht 
I^roTiipter  conld  be  heard  in  aH  parts  of  the 
house;  and  the  audience,  of  all  classes^  weri 
Hotousiy  ftoisy. 

-  *  ^e  neact  <!fety  being  Sunday,  and  the  weathet 
remakably  fine,  we  entered  several  diutches^ 
diof  which  are  imposingly  decorated  within  $ 
knd  in  these  alone  is  the  serf  on  a  par  with  his 
hrd.  Mass  began  very  early ;  and  between  eight 
iand  lune  fiie  first  classes  appeared,  especially 
the  ladies,  on  their  way  to  church,  in  theif 
carriages.  Their  lords  seemed  more  generally 
directed  towards  the  coffee-houses,  to  read  the 
journals.  '■  The  ladies  of  Posoni  are  celebrated 
for  beauty;  and  it  would  certain]^  be  diffioolt 

VOL.  I.  u 
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to  meet  any  where  with  a  greater  proportion  of, 
at  least  very  handsome,  as  well  as  many  really 
beautiful,  women.  There  are  two  Lutheran 
churches  in  this  city.  We  entered  one.  The 
form  of  worship  is,  however,  regulated  more 
after  that  of  the  church  of  Geneva,  than  of  our 
Episcopal  service. 

The  steam-boat  always  stops  for  the  night 
after  arrival,  and  a  good  part  of  the  following 
day  at  Posoni,  to  take  on  board,  or  land,  goods 
and  passengers.  Half  those  who  came  down 
from  Vienna  remained  on  shore ;  the  others, 
including  most  of  those  who,  on  the  previous 
day,  occupied  the  after-deck,  proceeded  on  the 
voyage ;  their  destination  being  Komom,  Pesth, 
Buda,  Belgrade,  Semlin,  &c.:  several  were  bound 
as  far  as  Constantinople.  The  distance  from 
Posoni  to  Pesth  is  nearly  150  miles ;  but  with 
the  current  the  voyage  seldom  takes  more  than 
ten  hours.  Soon  after  leaving  Presbuig,-  a 
low  fertile  country,  monotonous  scenery  pre- 
vails,— ^with  here. and  there  a  schloi^,  wretched 
habitations,  and  lands  cultivated  in  a  slovenly 
manner.  The  principal  town,  Komom,  is  con- 
veniently situated  on  the  north  banks,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Waag  and  Little  Danube  with 
the  main  stream.    Before  reaching  Pesth,  the 
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country  assumes  an  elevated  character^  and  the 
appearance  of  those  towns^  rising  from  each 
side  the  Danube  (the  first  having  76^000^  and 
the  other  more  than  30,000  inhabitants),  is 
remarkably  striking.  Here,  again,  is  a  great 
halting-place  for  the  steamers,  and  for  aU  river 
craft;  here  were  greater  crowds  on  landing 
than  before; — ^here  there  is  much  more  life 
and  motion  than  at  Presburg;  —  here  the 
Hungarian  magnates,  although  the  emperor 
will  have  the  diet  sit  at  the  former,  delight  to 
assemble.  In  fact,  if  Hungary  is  to  have  a 
capital,  Pesth  and  Buda  united,  should  be  the 
metropolis.  Both  have  magnificent  edifices, 
chiefly  constructed  in  all  the  freshness  of  mo- 
dem architecture ;  and,  in  which  the  nobles  6f 
the  land  reside  during  a  great  part  of  the  year. 
Museums,  printing  establishments,  the  news- 
papers of  all  countries,  and  those  printed  at 
Pesth  and  Buda — libraries,  theatres,  casinos, 
coffee-houses,  pubUc  gardens,  a  large  park  the 
^^  waldy'  afford  sufiicient  resources  to  attract 
attention,  and  to  amuse  pleasure-seekers.  Both 
towns  are,  however,  remarkably  filthy  in  the 
streets,  and  seldom  very  dean  in  the  houses.  The 
same  character,  unfortunately,  applies  to  all  the 
towns  in  Hungary.    As  I  may  find  it  necessary 
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to  eive  you  a  more  general  view  of  the  Danube 
na^tion,  mthout  Lubling  you  with  mono- 
tonous  details  of  my  excursion  down  to  the 
bend  below  Silistria,  but  confining  myself  rather 
to  the  extraordinary  advantages  which  may  be 
taken  of  the  facihties  afforded  by  this  great 
river  and  its  tributaries^  and  also  send  you 
some  further  sketches  of  the  Hungarians^  I 
must  refer  you  to  the  guide  books^  as  I  have 
all  along  done^  for  detailed  accounts  of  old 
churches^  old  castles^  old  paintings^  and  old 
towns. 
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THE    HUNGARIANS. 

Voltaire  says^  ^^  The  Hungarians  iu*e  a 
proad^  generous  nation^  —  the  scourge  of  its 
tyrants^  and  the  defenders  of  its  sovereigns/' 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  the  truth  at 
fallacy  of  this  assertion. 

The  Huns^  commanded  by  the  "  Scourge  of 
God/'  Attila,  that  ^^  supreme  monardi  of  the 
barbarians/*  plundered^  and  settled  in  Hungary, 
and  gave  it  a  name.  The  Maygars  came  forth 
afterwards  out  of  eastern  countries,  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  further  than  that  their  lan- 
guage prove  them  of  Uralian  race.  They  con- 
quered Hungary,  of  which  they  are  now, 
although    forming  a  minority  of    the    whole 
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people,  the  ruling  masters.*  Voltaire,  in  truth, 
must  have  known  very  little  of  the  Hungarians. 
Their  language  was  not  understood  l^y  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and,  except  through  the  medium  of 
Latin,  their  sentiments  were  as  lit;tle  known. 
The  philosojpher  of  Femey,  therefore,  had  pro- 
bably but  sUght  authority  for  his  general  cha- 
racter  of  this  people,  further  than  that  when 
Maria  Theresa  supphcated  their  protection, 
the  assembled  magnates  rose  simultaneously, 
drew  their  swords,  and  gallantly  exclaifhed, 
^^  Moriamur  pro  Rege  nostro  Maria  Theresa/' 

The  Maygars  are  certainly  a  people  constitu* 
tionally  of  high  generous  spirit.  The  magnates 
have  manifested  this  disposition  in  their  ideas 
of  all  the  world,  except  in  jealousy  of  the 
Austrians ;  and  in  truth,  seven-eighths  of 
the  population,  jiot  only  Sclavonians,  but  those 

*  Hungary,  exclusive  of  Transylvania,  the  military 
limits,  and  Dalmatia,  numbers  a  population  estimated 
above  10,000,000,  and  occupies  a  surface  more  exten- 
sive than  tliat  of  Great  Britain.  Transylvania,  or  Sieben- 
hurgen,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  the  military  limits,  have 
an  extent  of  more  than  40,000  square  miles  ;  and  nearly 
8,000,000  of  inhabitants.  Of  these  13,000,000,  the  May- 
gars  form  about  4,600,000, — Sclavonians  abput '5,500,000, 
—  Wallachians  850,000,  —  Germans  600,000,  —  Jews 
200,000, — the  remainder  being  Croats,  Greeks,  Armeni- 
ans, Arnauts,  Gipsies,  &c. 
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of  their  own  race,  are  held  in  the  light  de  facto 
as  property,  which  the  lordly  slaveholders  may 
use  or  abuse,  as  they  deem  fit. 

The  constitution  of  Hungary  fuUy  empowers 
the  diet  to  introduce  reforms  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  a  country,  which,  like  Ireland, 
possesses  the  most  eminent  natural  advantages ; 
but  which,  from  mismanagement,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  enterprising  industry,  extend  few 
benefits  to  the  population  at  large.  It  is  true 
the  king  has  the  initiative,  but  the  diet  again 
may  render  his  authority  in  Hungary  scarcely 
of  nominal  power. 

The  legislative  chambers  represent  only  the 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  the  nobility,  and  a 
portion  of  the  citizens  of  a  few  free  towns. 
This  legislation,  again,  has  only  the  right  of 
assembling  once  in  five  years,  except  before  the 
coronation  of  the  king ;  and  it  may  be  prorogued 

m 

at  pleasure. 

The  golden  bull  is  the  magna  charta  of  Hun- 
gary, and  was  extorted  by  the  barons  from 
King  Andreas  II.,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
War,  much  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  magnsi 
charta  was  forced  (seven  years  before)  from 
John,  by  the  English  barons. 

The  Hungarian  barons  alone  were,  and  still 
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oontintie  to  be,  ben^ted  by  the  golden  bull: 
H  releases  them  from  all  taxes  and  services; 
and  exempts  them  from  arrests  in  all  cases,  but 
murder  and  robbery.  Tlie  people,  in  fact,  who 
never  possessed  their  natoial  r%hts,  have  not 
acqtiired  any  priyileges  by  virtue  of  this  boasted 
charter;  and  as  the  king  cannot  raise  money  ex- 
cept through  the  aid  of  the  legislature,  his  po wi^, 
although  he  may  be  said  to  have  the  initiative^ 
is  yery  limited,  while  that  of  the  chambers  is 
calculated  to  create  the  utmost  uneasiness  to 
tike  court  of  Vienna. 

Estimating  the  population  of  the  free  towns* 
at  the  highest  supposed  number,  and  adding 
the  clergy  who  have  any  voice  in  the  die^ 
together  with  the  nobility,  and  all  that  may 
.  vaguely  represent  the  constituency  of  th^ 
nearly  eleven  millions  of  beings  into  which  tibe 
Deity  hadi  breathed  life,  even  then,  we  can- 
not make  the  numbers  actually  represented 
in  tbe  legislature  amount  to  more  than  one 
million.  Here  is  the  root  of  all  the  evil, 
which  has  retarded  the  prosperity  of  a  country 
blessed  with  the  richest  advantages  of  nature — 

I  *  Not  amounting,  including  women,  children,  and  serfs* 

in  the  twenty-seven  royal  or  Jree  towns  of  Hunguy  and 
TnuDsylyania,  and  in  the  districts,  to  1,000«000. 


J 
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With  tiie  most  Taiied  elements  of  inexhaustible 
wealthy  and  of  almost  invincible  power.  It  is 
in  vain  to  expect  that  ^^  any  good  can  come  out 
of  Hungary^  xmtil  her  ser£s^  in  the  words  of 
the  American  declaiation  of  independence^  are 
to  be  considered  by  the  constitution  and  law> 
mtHy  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  the  unaHen" 
able  rights  of  lifcy  liberty y  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Let  this  be  a  reality^  instead  of  a  fiction,  in 
Hungary,  and  the  aristocracy  may  justly  boast 
of  their  constitution,  which,  if  its  provisions 
extended  to  all,  embraces  many  of  the  most 
essential  elements  of  civil  and  political  liberty; 
as,  among  these  is  the  undisputed  right  of 
holding  county  meetings, — ^representative  legis- 
lation, and  the  power  of  taxation  invested  solely 
in  the  diet;  and,  also,  that  no  censorship  can 
be  established,  nor  any  new  law  promulgated 
or  put  in  force  by  the  executive  without  the 
consent  of  the  legislature. 

From  all  I  have  seen  of  the  Hungarian  serfs 
they  possess,  notwithstanding  the  barbarism  of 
their  condition,  and  the  ignorance  in  which 
their  intellects  are  smothered,  physical  and 
moral  dements  of  which  one  of  the  most  in- 
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telligent,  ingenious^  practicable^  and  virtuous 
nations  might  be  formed. 

The  first  class  of  nobility,  the  magnates,  or 
those  who  have  estabUshed  majorats,  are  gene- 
rally wealthy;  that  is,  they  who  possess  ex- 
tensive regions  of  land,  a  multitude  of  both 
serfs  and  sheep.  They  are  fond  of  the  chase, 
and  all  field  sports, — horses,  horse-races, — 
balls,  and  company.  Their  characteristics  are 
generous  and  high-minded,  and  far  more  liberal 
than  the  secondary  aristocracy.  Generally, 
they  consider  the  aristocracy  of  Austria  as 
ranking  below  them,  and  their  connexion  with 
the  empire  not  much  more  intimate  than  the 
Hanoverians  do  their  kingdom  with  England. 

The  secondary  aristocracy  are  seldom  wealthy. 
This  arises  from  each  son  and  his  desce^dants 
being  equally  considered  noble  as  the  father, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  equal  subdivisions 
of  property  among  them,  added  to  their  an- 
tipathy to  productive  industry.  Generally  they 
are  poor,  and  often  tyrannical  oppressors,  who 
plunder  the  peasants,  and  not  unfrequently 
billet  upon  them.  In  most  parts  of  an  exten- 
sive region  like  Hungary,  with  bad,  and  often 
no  roads,  it  is   almost  impossible  for  these 
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enormities  to  be  generally  known^  either  at 
Pesth  or  Vienna.  Yet  these  noble  robbers 
still  retain  their  privileges^  and  prodaim  their 
unacconntability.  About  thirty  of  these  are  at 
present  terrifying  a  part  of  the  country;  and 
are  called  the  ^^  bandits  of  Bancore,"  from  the 
forest  of  that  name.  They  are  commanded  by 
a  young  desperate  noble,  who,  it  is  said,  prizes 
himself  for  chivalry,  and  takes  up  Rinaldo 
Refialdini  for  his  model. 

Civilization,  although  slowly,  is,  however, 
making  progress  in  Hungary.  Not  a  few  of 
the  magnates  are  men  of  great  public  spirit. 
Among  these,  in  active  usefcdness,  is  Graf 
Szechenyi.  To  him,  the  steam  navigation  on 
the  Danube  owes  its  existence ;  to  him,  several 
improvements  already  made  in  removing  ob- 
structions in  the  river,  and  of  many  more  pro- 
jected, must  be  attributed; — ^to  his  perseve- 
rance, the  liberty  of  speaking  the  copious  and 
melc^dious  Himgarian  language  in  the  legis- 
lature, instead  of  Latin,  is  due.  This  alone  is 
a  reform  equal,  at  least,  to  that  of  th«  service 
of  a  church  being  performed  in  the  language 
understood  by  the  people,  instead  of  that  only 
comprehended,  often  very  imperfectly,  by  the 
priests. 
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In  r^ard  to  Austria^  no  possible  reform  in 
Hungary  can  be  so  dangerous  to  the  authority 
of  the  fonner,  as  the  existing  prirUeges  of  thd 
aristocraey.  They  have  hitherto  allowed  no 
tax  to  be^  imposed  on  themselves^  nor  sane* 
tioned  any  measure  in  Hungary  to  augment  the 
general  revenue  of  the  empire.*  Hey  have  a 
country  naturally  rich,  highly  dipable  of  im- 
provement, at  the  same  time  the  least  im- 
proved of  any,  lying  between  the  Bitine  and 
the  Dardanelles. 

Were  the  aristocracy  but  to  legislate  so  as 
to  draw  forth  tiic  resources  of  the  country,— to 
ameliorate  at  first,  and  finaUy  to  do  away  with 
the  feudal  system,  they  would  not  only  be 
more  wealthy  and  more  powerful,  but  more 
secure,  more  distinguished,  and,  in  reality, 
worthy  of  the  liberty  of  which  they  vaunt. 

In  respect  to  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  the  internal  co^lmunications, — 
the  establishment  of  steams-boats  on  the^  Da- 
nube, and  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  the 
waters  «f  that  river;  it  is  but  justice  to  say 
that  these  have  been  zealously  promoted  by 
the  Austrian  government,  and  by  none  more 
ardently  than  by  Prince  Mettemich. 

*  See  remarks  on  finances,  vol.  ii. 
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The  Hungarians^  especially  at  Pesth  and 
Buda^  complain  loudly  of  the  Austrian  govern^ 
ment :  they  have  lately  protested  against  any 
Austrian  holding  any  office  whatever  in  Hun- 
gary. They  say  the  very  crown  of  Stephen  the 
Holy,  the  first  Maygar  king  of  Hungary^ 
crowned^  too,  by  the  pope,  on  his  becoming 
a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  that  on  his  ab- 
solutely commanding  aU  his  obedient  subjects 
to  change  their  faith  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
taken  from  them,  and  carried  to  Vienna.* 
The  latter  charge  is  a  feeble  grievance.  The 
Scotch  complained,  in  the  same  way,  of  the 
removal  of  a  stone  chair  and  some  rusty  regalia 
to  London ;  but  Scotland  would  still  have  been 
a  wretched  and  poor  country,  had  she  not  been 
united  to  England. 

To  me,  it  appears  that  the  Hungarians  have 
little  more  than  one  cause  to  warrant  their 
complaints  against  Austria.  They  say  their 
commerce  is  shackled  by  the  latter :  that  not 
only  their  productions,  but  their  imported 
xfeecessaries  and  luxuries,  are  taxed  in  a  way 
which  they  cannot  prevent.    This  is  certainly 

•  This  was  the  case  ;  but  it  has,  with  the  whole  re- 
galia, been  conveyed  back  to  Buda,  after  the  present 
emperor  was  crofwned  king  i^Fresburg,  in  183d. 
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true^  and^  in  a  way  not  at  first  comprehended^ 
when  it  is  considered  that  import  duties  are 
not  exacted  on  goods  on  entering^  or  before 
leaving,  Hungary:  but,  as  Hungary  has  hitherto 
persisted  in  not  contributing  to  the  expenses 
of  the  empire  (further  than  some  arrangements 
entered  into,  which  I  shall  hereafter  notice, 
relative  to  provisioning  the  troops  at  fixed 
prices),  Austria  has  managed  not  only  to  levy 
a  duty  upon  almost  every  article  of  produce 
and  manufacture  that  can  be  exported  from 
Hungary,  but  also  to  make  that  kingdom  pay 
(by  enhancing  the  consumption  price),  the 
imperial  duties  on  aU  foreign  commodities. 
To  the  north  and  east,  Galitzia  extends  along 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  Hungarian  frontiers, — 
to  the  west,  from  Galitzia  to  the  Adriatic,  the 
frontiers  are  bounded  by  Moravia,  Austria, 
Styria,  and  Illyria, — and  to  the  soutli,  the 
military  UrhitSy  occupied  by  Austrian  troops, 
and  by  a  double  line  of  customs,  extend  be* 
tween  Hungary  and  the  whole  of  the  adjacent 
frontiers  of  Turkey.  Foreign  commodities^ 
therefore,  entering  Hungary,  are  consequently 
subjected,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Austrian 
import  (not  the  transit)  duties,  without  any 
drawback  being  afterwards  allowed.    Austria 
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possesses  the  Danube  as  it  enters^  and  the 
military  limits  occupy  that  river  on  its  depar- 
ture from  Hungary.  The  port  of  Fiume  in  the 
Adriatic^  is,  I  believe,  the  sole  inlet  and  outlet 
which  Hungary  can  claim  as  free;  but  the 
difficulties  opposed  by  bad  roads,  by  a  moun- 
tain ridge,  and  by  the  narrow  stripe  of  com- 
munication with  the  interior  being  hemmed 
into  a  most  disadvantageously  narrow  space, 
render  the  port  of  Fiume  of,  comparatively 
speaking,  no  service,  in  regard  to  freedom  from 
duties  on  the  commodities  imported  or  ex- 
ported from  Hungary. 

How  are  the  Hungarians,  who  have  become, 
since  they  have  seen  steam-boats  floating  in 
"the  Danube,  remarkably  sanguine  in  regard  to 
an  extension  of  their  commerce  with  foreign 
countries,  to  remedy  the  evil  they  complain  of. 
There  is  but  one  way  that  I  can  perceive.  To 
remove  the  primary  commercial  shackles,  and 
to  supply  the  government  with  the  means  of 
carrying  into  operation  and  executing  numerous 
essential  improvements,  such  as  roads,  and  ca- 
nals,— ^by  removing  obstructions  in  the  Danube 
and  its  tributary,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  Hungary,  surrounded  by  Austrian  frontiers, 
to  adopt  the  imperial  tariif,  or  rather,  form  with 
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the  rest  of  tkie  imperial  states,  a  part  of  the 
general  system  of  customs. 

In  that  case,  her  position  wovild  be  far  more 
advantageous  than  at  present.  She  would 
receive  ♦her  natural  share  of  the  revenue  for 
public  improvement,  and  bear  a  relative  por* 
tion  of  the  general  expense, — even  at  less  cost 
and  far  less  inconvenience,  than  the  kingdom, 
in  defiance  of  her  diet,  is  now  subjected  to. 
This  might  be  arranged;  if  on  no  other  plan, 
certainly  on  that,  perhaps  the  best,  of  the 
Germanic  Union  of  Customs ;  that  is,  to  enter 
into  the  imperial  system  of  customs,  bearing 
the  expense  of  collection,  and  receiving  her 
share  of  the  nett  proceeds  according  to  her 
population.  This,  considering  the  actual  state 
of  that  population,  would  be  highly  in  favour 
of  Hungary, 

The  Austrian  government  has  already  begun 
to  reduce  the  tariff  of  import  duties ;  and,  were 
it  not  for  the  opposition  of  Hungary  to  its 
extension  to  that  kingdom,  its  rates  would 
have,  before  now,  been  still  further  diminished. 
Prince  Mettemich,  I  am  certain,  not  only 
understands  clearly  the  great  advantages  of 
unshackling  commerce  from  every  burden  that 
intercepts  its  course,  but  he  is  anxious  to  do 
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SO  to  the  utmost  that  considerations  of  finance^ 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  empire  will  admit. 
In  this  respect,  Hmxgary  has  certainly  no  just 
ground  of  complaint  against  Austria. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  the 
efforts  actually  made  by  the  liberal  Hungarians, 
to  disseminata  general  instruction,  by  establish- 
ing elementary  schools  in  the  various  parishes 
of  the  kingdom.    This  has  been,  as  yet,  but 
partially  carried  into  effect;  but  the  diet  has 
certainly  sent  the  ^^  schoolmaster  abroad  ;'^  nor 
must  I  neglect  to  mention  the  admirable  type- 
foundry,— the  excellent  paper  manufactory  and 
printing  establishments  of  Pesth  and  Buda, — 
and  also  the  daily  and  fearlessly  patriotic  news- 
papers, published  within  the  last  few  years  in 
the   Hungarian  language, — and,  latterly,  per- 
haps of  more  consequence  than  all,  the  Penny, 
or  rather.  Farthing  Magazine,  for  it  costs  no 
more,  with  th^  cuts,  those  of  its  British  parent, 
being    faithfully    stereotyped.     The    national 
literary  club  also  receives  the  leading  journals, 
reviews,  and  magazines  of  the  German,  English, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Russian,  Danish,  and 
Swedish  press. 

The  works  printed  in  Pesth  are,  in  regard  to 
type,  press-work,  and  paper,  highly  creditable. 

VOL.   I.  X 
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I  bare  pfmdbased,  among  others  of  great  udlity^ 
Gattett*  '^AUgemeime  Wdtkumd,"  or  a  gec^ra- 
phkal,  statistical^  and  his^ricat  Tieir  of  all 
countries^*  in  quarto,  with  nmnerous  maps; 
and  the  type  and  press-wcMrk  is  sach  as  the 
Didots  of  FSaiis  might  be  proud  to  boast  oU 
The  nu^  also  are  Tery  neatly  engraved  and 
colomed;  and  more^  they  are  firom  the  most 
approved  authorities. 

It  is  further  decided  that  the  censorship 
cannot  be  established  in  Hungary  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Diet.  Therefore,  although  this 
kingdom,  considering  her  great  mineral  wealthy 
her  soil  nearly  all  fertile,  her  splendid  forests, 
and  her  magnificent  rivers,  is  in  a  deplorably 
unimproved  condition,  there  it  an  advandng 
spirit  of  civilization  and  improvement,  that  has 
gained  a  force  not  likely  to  be  retarded,  and 
which  only  requires  a  more  hberal,  disinter- 
ested, and  determined  spirit  of  patriotism  and 

*  The  eighth  edition,  brought  down  to  1835,  by  Can^ 
nabich.  Kees's  Statistics  of  the  Austrian  States,  a  most 
valuable  work,  in  four  yolumes ;  the  first  two,  giving  a 
distinct  account  of  the  mineral  and  agricultural  products^ 
forests,  animals,  fisheries ;  in  £u:t,  all  raw  materials  yielded 
by  the  empire ;  and  the  second  and  third  giving  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  population,  occupations  of  the  people, 
raanufiutures,  commerce,  &c. 
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philanthropy,  in  those  who  really  hold  the 
power  in  their  hands, — ^that  is,  all  who  are  not 
either  in  bodily  or  mental  bondage,  to  raise 
Hungary  to  the  highest  state  of  prosperity, 
wealth,  power,  and  happiness. 

I  must  also  remark  that  the  chief  magnates 
of  the  country  are  by  far  the  most  liberal  and 
disinterested  in  their  views,  relative  to  im- 
proving both  the  moral  and  material  interests 
of  Himgary ;  and  among  these.  Prince  Ester- 
hazy,  now  in  England,  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  benevolent  to  his  people,  whether  tenants 
or  serfs,  but  the  most  rationally  anxious  to 
improve  the  country,  and  the  condition  of  its 
inhabitants. 
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LETTER  XXXI. 


HUNGARIAN    ifAIRS. 

The  customs  established  for  the  sale  and 
interchange  of  commodities  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  are  not  only  interesting  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  conducted,  but  in- 
structive in  regard  to  the  causes  that  have 
given  rise  to,  and  that  have  maintained  them. 

The  first  improvement  on  the  early  inter- 
change of  commodities,  was  the  establishment 
oi  fairs  in  Asia  and  Europe,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  convenience  and  protection, — con- 
venience^  in  order  to  afford  sellers  and  buyers 
the  opportunity  of  repairing  to  certain  fixea 
places  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  or  dis- 
posing of,  their  respective  commodities ; — pro- 
tectiouy  inasmuch  as  privileges  have  usually. 
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from  the  earliest  periods^  been  conferred  by 
princes  on  the  principal  places  where  fairs  are 
held.  Among  these  privileges  are,  that  the 
traders  of  all  countries  and  religions  have  been 
considered  free  to  enter,  with  their  merchan- 
dise, those  states  and  towns  in  which  such  fairs 
are  held,  and  to  depart,  unmolested,  with  their 
commodities,  — paying  only,  the  estabUshed 
duties  or  tolls,  specially  fixed  for  such  fairs. 

Of  the  great  fairs  of  Europe,  those  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine,  and  Leipzig,  hold,  as  is  well 
known,  by  far  the  first  rank;  and,  the  trans- 
actions at  those  marts,  and  at  some  others  in 
Germany,  as  carried  on  by  the  great  diversity 
of  people  who  frequent  them  from  almost  every 
part  of  Europe,  and  various  parts  of  Asia, 
especially  Persia,  are  of  the  utmost  interest  to 
the  political  economist  and  publicist,  as  well  as 
to  the  manufacturer  and  merchant.  The  fairs 
of  Hungary,  often  stated  at  no  less  than  2000 
annually,*  are  also  very  important,  as  affording 


♦  The  principal  feirs  in  Hungary — in  fact,  those  which 
impart  life  to  all  the  others,  are — Firsf,  Posoni,  or  Pres- 
burg,  held  seven  times  a  year ; — Second,  Pesth  and  Buda, 
held  eight  times,  alternately  in  each,  annually ; — 7^d, 
Debreczin,  held  four  times  annually,  and  attended  with 
uncommon  and  peculiar  interest.    Fairs  are  also  held  at 
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to  the  population  almost  the  only  weU-e6t»- 
Uished  course  of  trade  which  they  as  yet 
possess.  To  tiiese  fairs  are  carried^  by  land 
or  by  river  carnage^  those  articles  whieh  the 
luxuries  of  the  nobility^  the  vanity  of  the 
townsfolk^  and  the  neoessitiea  of  all,  provide 
a  market  f oar* 

Baw  products^  from  common  vegetables  and 
the  rock-salt  o£  Wielescka,  to  the  fleeces  and 
the  com  of  the  kingdom^ — oommcm  potlesry  and 
Dresden  poroehdny — cast*iron  pots  and  the 
finest  Sheffield  cutlery, — ^pewter  {dates  and  silver 
spoons,--H$heepskin  dresses  and  the  silk  velvets 
of  Vienna, — ^the  coarse  and  imdyed  woollens 
which  form  the  unshapen  garments  of  the  serfs, 
and  the  superfine  cloths  of  Moravia,  Vienna, 
and  Sasony,  are  all^  with  a  thousand  other 
varieties,  displayed  by  the  indomitable  Aus* 
trian,  the  artless  Hungarian,  the  eternal  Jew, 

Eisenstadt  (Prince  £sterhazy*s  domain),  four  tiroes  a 
year ;  at  Erlau,  six  times ;  Funf-kirchen  (Five  churches), 
four  times ;  Gross- Wardein,  six  times ;  GUns,  eight 
times ;  Herrmanstadt,  three  times  ;  Kascbau,  five  times ; 
iCfiBmark,  five  times ;  Klausenbuig,  four  times  ;  Komoro» 
ibur  times ;  Leutschau,  four  tim^ ;  Odenburg,  five  times. ; 
Raab,  six  times ;  Schassburg^  six  times ;  Tyrnau,  five 
times*  Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  fairs  in  ahnofit 
every  little  town  in  Hungary  and  Traosylvanist 
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&e  vigihnt  Italian,  the  incessant  Bohemian, 
and  the  decided  Saxon. 

These  fairs  are  all  conducted  very  mndi  in 
the  same  way.  Lately,  at  the  Vienna  fair, 
&ere  were  «rectsed  in  all  the.  squares  of  the 
city  strong  wooden  booths,  with  the  roof  slant* 
ing  from  the  front  to  the  back,— with  hanging 
doors,  sDq)ended  on  hinges  from  the  roof 
above,  which,  let  down,  are  secured  with  pad- 
locks, and  close  in,  daring  night,  the  merdian- 
dise  held  in  the  booth.  These  were  exactly 
Ae  same  kind  as  we  had  seen  at  Leipog, 
Frankfort,  Munich^  and  latdLy  at  Presbui^. 
At  the  two  £rst,  however,  the  great  business  is 
transacted  in  the  huge  warehouses  of  the  im- 
porters. The  trade  carried  on  at  the  booths, 
generally  commences  some  days  after,  and  is 
called  the  little  fair,  although,  in  &ct,  it  im* 
parts  to  the  scene  far  more  animation  than  the 
great  market. 

In  Hungary,  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  ope- 
rations were  chiefly  carried  on  at  the  booths ; 
and  the  assemblage  brought  together  of  Hun- 
garians, Austrians,  Saxons,  Italians,  Bohemi- 
ans, Moravians,  Servians,  Wallachians,  Croats, 
Ghreeks,  and  a  few  Tmrks,  speaking  different 
tongues,  and  all  in  their  respective  national 
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costumes^  among  the  booths^  in  the  streets^ 
and  along  the  river^  where  the  rude  boats  also 
form  shops  and  booths  for  wooden  wares  and 
coarse  pottery,  with  the  various  amusements 
of  dancers,  musicians,  and  mountebanks,  formed 
a  scene  of  the  most  striking  dramatic  interest. 

Nearly. all  those  who  had  booths  and  boats 
slept  in  them.  Below  the  windows  of  our 
hotel,  in  front  of  the  booths,  we,  early  each 
morning,  observed  the  serfs,  who  had  come  iii 
from  difterent  parts  with  loaded  waggons, 
sleeping  either  under  or  on  those  vehicles. 
In  fact,  from  the  time  they  leave  their  homes 
until  they  return,  they  scarcely  ever  have  any 
other  mode  of  resting  at  night. 

These  fairs  have,  from  their  ifrequency, 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  people  of  so 
many  different  countries  together,  that,  in 
the  interchange  of  commodities,  they  must 
necessarily  interchange  ideas;  it  might  conse- 
quently be  expected  that  their  influence  in 
advancing  civilization  must  be  very  great. 
This,  to  a  certcdn  extent,  has  tmdoubtedly  been 
the  case;  that  is,  as  far  as  the  people  who 
attend  the  fairs  are  themselves  instructed. 
Hitherto,  this  instruction  has,  in  respect  to 
nearly   all   those   who   have    frequented    the 
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Hungarian  fairs^  been  remarkably  limited ;  but 
now  that  steam-boats  pass  through  Hungary, — 
that  elementary  schools  are  spreading  gradu- 
ally over  the  country, — ^that  newspapers,  cheap 
magazines,  and  other  instructive  works,  are 
published  in  the  language  of  the  people, — and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  towns  are 
becoming  animated  by  a  greater  spirit  of  en- 
terprise, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  assem- 
blage of  so  many  persons,  from  all  parts  of 
Hungary,  and  \he  neighbouring  countries  of 
Transylvania,  Wallachia,  Servia,  Croatia,  and 
Galitzia,  at  the  numerous  fairs  held  so  fre- 
quently during  the  year  in  this  kingdom,  will^ 
lend  a  most  powerful  impulse  to  the  improve- 
ment and  civilization  of  those  states,  as  the 
natural  and  inevitable  consequences  of  in<^ 
creased  intelligence,  industry,  and  facility  of 
intercourse. 

The  free  and  market  towns  of  Hungary  have, 
I  believe,  all  municipal  jurisdictions.  Now,  it 
is  this  privilege  that  renders  absolute  govern- 
ment so  practicable  without  occasioning  much 
discontent;  as  is  the  case  within  the  Archduchy 
of  Austria;  and  more  especially  in  Prussia, 
where  the  municipalities  are  administered  by 
themselves  on  the  elective  principle.    To  go 
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further^  we  find  that  the  dread  of  being  de- 
prived of  their  dective  ayuHtamientas,  in  tibe 
lordships  of  Goiposcoa^  Alava,  and  Navarra, 
by  Jthe  constitution  (^  centraHzadon  persisted 
in  at  Madrid^  has  rallied  the  people  of  those 
provinces  around  the  bigoted  Don  Carlos. 

The  first  great  inroad  upon  the  feudal  sys* 
tern  was  the  result^  gradually  workings,  of  the 
privileges  granted  by  sovereigns  to  towns,  in 
order  to  enfeeUe  the  power  of  the  barons. 
As  the  inhabitants  of  cities  ^ew  rich  by  in- 
dustry and  trade,  they  acquired  importance, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  people 
attained  the  means  of  living  independently  of 
feudal  services,  did  their  vassalage  diminish. 

In  regard,  therefore,  to  the  general  preva- 
lence of  feudal -services  in  Hungary,  no  mea- 
sure except  manufisM^ure  and  commerce,  assisted 
by  the  intelligence  that  must  necessarily  ac- 
company both,  wil>  destroy  those  degrading, 
and  in  fact,  unprofitable  exacticms,  wfaieh  the 
barons  of  Hungary  persist  in  claiming  from 
thm  serfs. 
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HUNGARIAN    VASSALAGE. 

It  is  only  by  remarking  tlie  actual  conditioin 
0S  those  who  form  the  mass  of  the  people^  that 
we  can  form  conclusions  as  to  the  wealthy 
power^  and  good  or  bad  goYemment  of  a 
country.  With  this  view,  we  trarersed  our 
way  back  through  Hungary  by  land* 

Although  great  general  roads  dive^  from 
Festh  to  the  various  divisions  of  the  kingdom^ 
yet  those  roads  are  in  a  remarkably  n^ected 
condition,  and  must  continue  in  that  disgrace* 
ful  state,  until  the  lords  of  the  land  adopt 
other  measures  for  their  effectual  improvement 
than  that  of  the  ill^applkdy  unpcidy  labour  of 
the  serfs.  They  mu&t^  in  hct,  follow  the 
example  of  Austria,  where,  generally^  the 
highways  are  excellent. 
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In  Huiigary,  the  maxim  of  the  old  French 
lawyers,  nulle  terre  sans  seigneur^  holds  ab- 
solutely true,  even  as  respects  the  roads.  The 
servi  are,  at  the  same  time,  almost  as  strictly 
adscripti  gkbce;  that  is,  conveyable  by  sale 
with  the  estate  on  which  they  are  bom;  but 
they  cannot  be  sold  as  domestic  slaves,  apart 
from  the  land,  nor  separated  from  their  families; 
and  in  that  respect  it  is  that  they  are  in  a  con- 
dition so  infinitely  more  enviable  than  that  of 
fom*  millions  of  -the  population  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Agriculture,  if  it  ever  took,  as  we  are  told, 
deep  root  in  Hungary,  has  declined  into  a  de- 
plorable unsystematic  condition ;  for,  consider- 
ing the  more  than  ordinary  proportion  of  fertile 
soil,  its  cultivation  is  in  a  most  rude  state.  The 
carts,  ploughs,  harrows,  and  almost  every  im- 
plement of  husbandry,  are  clumsily  made; — 
and  with  the  exception  of  sheep,  no  improve- 
ment  is  apparent  in  the  breeding  of  live  stock. 
The  horses,  however,  though  small,  are  hardy 
and  swift;  and  the  pigs,  if  the  droves  we  saw 
on  their  way  to  Vienna  be  considered  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  swinish  multitude  left  behind, 
are,  perhaps,  the  finest  breed  in  Europe— 
short-legged,  thick,  round,  and  fat. 
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I  found  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  actual 
relations^  in  practice,  between  the  lord  and  serfs. 
The  services  of  the  latter  are  not  the  same  in 
all  parts  of  Hungary ;  and  the  lesser  aristocrats 
insist  on  much  more  service  and  dues  from 
thtir  serfs  than  the  principal  lords^  such  as  the 
"Esterhazys^  and  other  chief  inagnates. 

As  a  general  exaction^  the  serfs  are  compelled 
to  give  one-third  of  their  yearly  labour  to  their 
lords^  besides  a  share  of  the  poultry^  pigs^  s^d 
cattle  they  rear ;  and  one-ninth  of  the  produce 
which  the  land  they  cultivate  may  yield.  A 
family  of  serfs  have  usually  from  thirty  to  forty 
acres  of  land.  One-tenth  of  all  that  the  soil  pro- 
duces and  rears  is  also  exacted  by  the  clergy. 
So  that  the  serf  gives  away^  as  the  sum  of  his 
bondage^  one-third  of  his  time^  and  rather  more 
than  one-fifth  of  what  his  industry  produces. 
He  has  also  to  bear  his  share  of  having  the 
troops  qiiartered  upon  him. 

Comparing  the  condition  of  the  Hungarian 
serf  with  that  of  the  Irish  peasant,  I  regret 
having  to  admit  that  the  former  is  in  a  far 
more  enviable  material  position  than  tlie  latter;* 

♦  The  following  remarks  in  Mr,  M*CulIoch's  most 
useful  work  on  the  statistics  of  the  British  empire 
(which  I  received  three  months  afler  die  above  letter  was 
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having  about  one-half  what  his  labour  yields  to 
subsist  upon,  and  haying  usually  bread,  and 
some  animal  food  to  eat,  while  the  Irish  cotter 
having  to  pay  the  highest  possible  rent  in  cash, 

imtten),  are  so  forcibly  illustrative  of  the  evil  in  respect 
to  Ireland,  alluded  to  in  the  text,  that  I  cannot  resist 
quoting  them. 

**  The  cottiers,"  he  observes,  "  cling  with  desperate  te- 
nacity to  the  patches  of  land,  and  no  wonder.  They  tu^ 
the  only  resource  on  which  they  have  to  depend  ;  and  if 
turned  out  of  them,  they  can  hardly  escape  falling  into 
the  extremest  destitution.  But  as  the  same  calamity  that 
has  overtaken  one,  or  a  few,  may  equally  overtake  others, 
the  whole  peasantry  are  instinctively  led  to  combine 
together :  the  interest  of  each  being  identified  with  that 
of  his  order,  every  one  looks  with  detestation  upon  any 
individual  bold  enough  to  come  into  the  place  of  an 
ejected  cottier.  By  so  doing  he  makes  himself  a  common 
enemy,  and  is  marked  out  for  exemplary  vengeance,  which 
rarely  fails  to  overtake  him,  unless  he  purchase,  at  a  high 
price,  the  goodwill  of  the  tenant  that  has  been  ejected. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many  have  done,  that 
the  Irish  poor  are  wantonly  savi^  and  destructive.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  outrages  they  commit  are  really  the  result 
of  calculation  and  foresight,  not  of  reckless  and  sudden 
impulses.  They  are  the  efforts  of  the  peasantry  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  ruin— efforts  forced  upon  them  by 
the  oppressive  conduct  of  many  landlords,  and  by  the 
want  of  any  refuge  for  the  destitute.  To  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  is  the  present  combination  of  the  occupiers  of  the 
soil  carried,  that  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  one  of 
them  leaving  his  possession,  if  '  goodwill'  be  not  paid — 
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not  in  kind^  that  the  middleman  of  an  absentee 
landlord  can  get  out  of  him^  is  compelled  to 
make  up  that  rent,  be  his  crop  good  or  bad,  or 
whether  any  thing  be  left  for  himself  .or  his  wife 
and  little  ones  to  live  upon. 

in  other  words,  if  a  guarantee  of  quiet  possession  be  not 
previously  obtained — no  other  tenant  dare  enter  upon  it. 
This  is  so  well  understood  in  many  parts,  particularly  in 
the  south,  that  the  landlord  does  not  venture  upon  re- 
moving a  tenant,  though  only  holding  from  year  to  year, 
so  long  as  he  pays  his  own  rent,  unless  by  his  own  con- 
sent, and  even  in  that  case  the  occupier  uniformly  sells 
his  'goodwill.*  This  extraordinary  state  of  things,  so 
unlike  what  obtains  in  England  or  any  other  country, 
has  gone  far  to  subvert  the  right  of  property ;  it  forms 
an  insuperable  bar  to  all  improvement ;  and  unless  effec- 
tual measures  be  resorted  to  for  its  suppression,  it  may, 
and  indeed  most  probably  will,  terminate  at  no  distant 
period  in  the  abolition  of  rent.  The  institution  of  a 
compulsory  provision  appears  to  be  the  only  thing  calcu- 
lated to  overcome  this  great  difficulty.  Were  it  esta- 
blished, ejection  from  a  small  farm  and  ruin  would  no 
longer  be  identical.  The  ejected  cottier  and  his  family 
would  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  subsistence  till  they 
were  conveyed  to  the  colonies,  or  till  they  found  some 
means  of  getting  employment  and  subsistence  at  home." 
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SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF 
THE  DANUBE  STEAM  NAVIGATION. 

The  triumphs  which  the  ingenuity  and  in- 
trepidity of  man  have  achieved  in  overcoming 
the  obstacles  of  nature^  although  they  have  long 
since  performed  what  staggered  all  the  merely 
timid  prudent,  and  many  of  the  adventurous 
sanguine,  even  as  late  as  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century,*  are  still,  probably,  only  in 

*  In  1825,  when  endeavouring  to  promote  the  plan  so 
ardently  entered  into  by  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  Captain 
Beaufort  of  the  admiralty,  and  my  late  excellent  friend 
Nimmo  (then,  and  until  his  death,  civil  engineer  for 
Ireland),  of  establishing  a  steam  navigation  across  the 
Atlantic,  we  were  considered  little  less  than  impracticable 
theorists.  On  my  contending,  supported  by  others,  that 
the  sea  between  Cork  and  Bristol,  Liverpool  and  Dublin, 
Calais  and  Dover,  and  the  waters  of  lake  Ontario  (all 
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the  childhood  of  those  wonders  which  steam 
and  other  moving  powers,  appUed  to  machineiy, 
seem  destined  to  operate  on  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  on  the  social  relations  of  mankind. 

Steam  power,  the  most  mighty  propagator 
of  universal  intercourse  and  intelligence,  re- 
duces the  space  which  separates  countries  to  at 
least  half  its  natural  length,  hy  the  measure- 
ment of  time  instead  of  distance, — diminishes 
beyond  estimate,  the  penalty  of  that  labour 
which  exhausts  the  strength  of  man,  by  lessen- 
ing the  toils,  and  midtiplying  the  productions 
which  are  necessary,  useful,  or  ornamental  to 
mankind,' — ^lengthens  life,  by  calculating  its 
duration  according  to  the  acts  which  mark  our 
existence,  and  not  by  the  years  which  limit  our 
*earthly  journey,  —  multiplies,  without  end  if 

of  which  steamers  then  traversed,  as  I  had  personally 
experienced,  with  success),  were  much  more  difficult  for 
steam-vessels  to  navigate  than  the  waters  of  the.  Atlantic, 
which,  circumstances  had  also  occasioned  me  to  traverse  at 
all  periods  of  the  year :  a  statesman^  of  nohle  birth,  remark- 
able for  his  smart  replies,  said,  '*  If  ever  steam-packets  ar^ 
successfully  established  across  the  Atlantic  I  will  swallow 
the  boiler.*'  I  have  no  doubt  that  three  months  ago,  the 
3ame  personage  would  have  said,  that  "  if  ever  an  indivi- 
dual travels  in  a  balloon  from  the  Thames  to  the  Rhine,  I 
will  swallow  the  gas  company's  gasometer,  gas  and  all, 
— ^yes,  and  the  balloon  and  passengers  to  boot.** 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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raquired^  the  productioB&  of  the  pre^s,  and 
riders  the  intercourse  betw«^  natioBs  ben 
^^nt^  rapid^  easy^  and  certain* 
;  Perhaps  the  most  astounding  idea  pf  th^ 
power  and  usefulness  of  steam  would  be  to 
Cfonceive^  that  instantaneously  tiiat  power^.af 
now  applied;  ceased  to  exists  even  admitting  that 
the  power  of  water  and  wbd,  as  fonnerly,  ^e^ 
so  far  as  possible  immediately  to  replace  itt-r^ 
what  would  be  the  consequence?  To  thip 
Upited  Kingdom,  the  ruin  of  her  manufactup'es, 
and  a  calamity  in  her  commercial  relations  tbad; 
would  bring  desolation  over  the  land.  In  the 
United  States,  the  interruption,  to  trayelling^ 
and  interior  ccmimerce,  would  be  almost  equa% 
disastrous. — ^And  then  our  relations  with  tbp 
continent.  Our  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Calais, 
.and  Boulogne  packets ! — Even  pur  excursions 
up  the  Rhine ! — ^All  to  depend  on  sailing  ves- 
sels with  fair  weather;  but  as  often,  and  fo^r 
weeks,  foul  winds  and  storms. 

The  advantages  of  steam  power  are  now  be- 
ginning to  be  appreciated  in  most  parts  of  the 
continent.  Even  in  Austria  and  Bohemia, 
where  the  power  of  water  is  naturally  di^- 
;b^ted  by  nature  with  profuse  liberalityji  9te^- 
engine^  ©nd  powerrlooDas  are  at  wprk,         .- , 
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My  joutney  and  wanderings  in  these  domi* 
nions  hare,  strictly  speakings  been  directed  to 
other  inquiries  than  those  bearing  on  the  steam 
navigation  of  the  Danube ;  but  they  are  not 
irirelevant  to  it.  The  natural  resources,  thd 
^productive  Industry,  the  elements  for  extendbig 
the  commercial  relations  between  the  British 
And  Austrian  empires,  are  among  the  inquiries 
which  should  engage  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
English  traveller  who  passes  over  these  regions. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  Danube,  the  in- 
cite facilities  for  commerce, — ^for  extending 
intel%ence,  and  promoting  intercourse,  which 
m&y  be  opened  by  this  great  artery  of  the 
European  body,  flowing  from  west  to  east,  fed 
by  such  numerous  tributaries,  so  rich  in  soil, 
tnineral  and  vegetable  productions,  have  led 
me  into  inquiries  relative  to  the  improvement 
and  the  extension  of  its  navigation,  in  almost 
leivery  point  of  view  that  seemed  important. 
In  these  inquiries  I  have  been  generously 
assisted  by  many  of  those  who  have  devoted 
their  attention  seriously  to  this  great  subject. 
I  have  been  directed  to  them  by  a  distin- 
guisAied  statesman,  who  boasts  not  of  the  merit ; 
and  while  travelling  over  the  countries  of  the 
Germanic  Union  of  Customs,  and  afterwards 
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on  varipua  positians  aloxig  the  DeiMibe  and  it9 
tributaries^  the  importance  of  a  steam  navigiM- 
tion  traversing  Europe  from  east  to  west^  was 
continually  presented  to  my  view^  as  a  subject 
worthy  of  far  more  than  common  observaticm. 

This  led  me  to  make  the  inquiries  I  hare 
done.  The  Danube  in  its  extent  from  i|s 
source,  within  thirty  miles  of  the  Rhine^  in  the 
heart  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden,  to  its  debouche  in  the  Kack  Sea,  and 
the  countries  watered  and  fertilized  by  it  and 
its  branches,  (you  will  observe  by  referring  to 
the  maps,)  flows  through  the  most  important, 
parallels  of  central  Europe. 

Before  its  departure  from  Baden,  it  lends 
jirater-power  to  industry  among  the  inhabitants 
of  VCQiingen,  Donauschingen,  and  Gusingen ; 
the  latter,  only  twelve  miles  from  the  Rhine  at 
Schaffhauaen.. 

Flowing  through  Wiirtemberg  it  grows,  fed 
by  several  eantributaries,  into  a  magnificent 
navigable  stream  on  reaching  Ulm.  Here  its 
importance  is  conspicuous.  Here  you  observe 
those  flat-bottomed,  rudest  of  boats,  with  no 
part  of  the  wood  dressed,  no  part  tarred ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  black-stained, 
square  blotches,  no  part  painted — ^not  eyexjt  jt 
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Tt)pe  tarred.  They  answer,  however,  the  pur- 
pose of  transporting  wood;  merchandise,  and 
agricoltoral  produce ;  and  are  the  same  in  con- 
struction on  every  part  of  the  Danube  and  its 
tributaries, — ^at  Ulm,  at  Munich,  at  Inspruck, 
at  Salzburg,  Branau,  Ratisbon,  Passau,  Linz, 
Vienna,  Posoni,  Komom,  Pesth,  Semlin,  Bel- 
grade,—on  the  Waag,  on  the  Theis,  ahd  on 
the  Drave, — at  Semendria,  at  Ruschtschuk, 
Silestria,  and  Ismail. 

These  boats  have  not  even  sails.  They  are, 
in  &ct,  little  better  than  sheds  floating  on  a 
kind  of  platform,  closed  in  at  the  sides,  carried 
down  by  the  stream,  and  tugged  up  by  men  or 
horses. 

At  Ulm  steam  navigation  is  about  to  be 
established.  The  water  is  not  deep,  but  it  is 
sufficiently-  so  for  properly  constructed  flat- 
bottomed  steam-vessels  of  from  60  to  100 
tons,  or,  even  greater  burden.*  Flowing 
through  Bavaria,  the  Danube  receives  nume- 
rous streams,  many  of  which  are  navigable  for 
a  great  distance, — as  the  Lech,  the  Isar,  the 
Itm,  and  the  Naab.     In  this  distance,  nume- 

*  Flat-bottomed  steam-boats,  to  float  on  shallow  water, 
are  extensively  employed  on  many  rivers  in  America. 
iSee  Kote  D,  vol.  ii. 

#  Y  2 
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tt^  townd  rise  aloi^  its  banks^  chiefly  lUtid^ 
bon^  Ingoldstadt^  and  Passau;  the  tributaiies 
commumcating  at  the  same  lime  ^th  Aogs-* 
borg,  Mtmich^  and  the  agricultural  districts  of 
the  interior.  A  raihroad  is  also  about  to  b^ 
c^ened^  on  one  side,  to  Augsburg ;  and  a  canal 
is  in  progress  on  the  other,  to  join  the  Danube 
and  Main  by  way  of  Nuremberg  and  Bttodr 
berg. 

On  entering  Austria,  below  Passauj  the 
Danube,  augmented  by  the  Inn,  the  Salza,  and 
the  streams  of  Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  Wttrtembei^, 
and  Baden,  flows  on  in  majestic  grandieui^, 
through  a  romantic  country  to  Linz,  the  hand* 
some  capital  of  Upper  Austria.  From  this 
thriving  seat  of  manufacturing  industry,  a  rail- 
road,  seventy-five  EngUsh  miles  long,  to  Bud-> 
weiss,  on  the  Moldau,  connects  the  intercourse 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe,— -m  prac- 
tical truth,  between  the  Danube  and  Prague, 
Dresden,  Leipzig  (by  a  tributary),  and  Ham-» 
burg.  To  the  south,  a  railroad  from  Linz  to 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  Wels  and  Lam-^ 
bach,  has  also  been  completed. 

Leaving  Linz,  the  Traun  and  the  Ens  are 
the  principal  navigable  streams  that  flow  in 
from  the  south.     Those  &om  the  north  are 


niunerous,  but  osly  importaiMb.  as  m^nag 
powers  for  miU<-wodi,  Near  Orein,  tbete  ar€& 
swift  rapids  in,  |jie  stoeam^  often  assuming  the» 
appearance  of  whirlpools ;  but  they  seem  to  m» 
of  not  mora  difficult  ascent  than  those  imnie<* 
diately  below  Montreal-  in  Canada,  which  I 
bave^  as  fnr  back  as  twelve  years  ago,  had  the 
oppoartuiaity  of  ascending  in  the  Heicu}ea 
steam-boat,  which  towed  up,  at  the  same  time, 
a  large  brig  and  a  schooner.  From  Grein  to 
Vienna  the  river  flows  on  tranquilly,  ofteil' 
amidst  islands.  In  fact,  the  navigation  by 
steam  of  the  Danube,  from  Ulm  to  Vienna,  is. 
in  every  respect  practicable,  and  from  Vienna 
to  Pesth  without  impediment. 

From  Pesth  there  is  no  interruption,  unless 
it  be  sandbanks,  which  it  requires  only  good 
pilotage  to  avoid.  The  Danube  flows  onward 
from  Pesth  through  flat  scenery,  dividing  itsetf 
in  streams  among  islands,  and  a  country  cato^ 
rally  as  fertile  as  any  on  the  earth^s  surface, 
passing  Tolna,  Mohacz  (celebrated  by  its  battle^ 
so  disastrous  to  the  Hungarians),  to  Peterwar^ 
dien,  Semlin,  and  Belgrade.  In  this  distance 
the  Theis,  so  abundant  in  fish,  a  magnificent 
river  with  large  tributaries,  flows  into  the 
Danube  from  the  north ;  and  the  Drau  and  ih^ 
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more  important  Save,  forming  fbe  frontier  of 
Turkey,  joins  it  from  the  sontb-west. 

At  Belgrade,  the  common  boat  navigation  is 
extremely  important.  After  passing  Semendiia, 
the  present  capital  of  Servia,  and  residence  of 
Prince  Milosh,  the  navigation  of  the  river  is 
exceedingly  winding,  but  very  practicable  f&t 
steam-boats  ]'to  Neu-Moldava,  below  whidi  the 
river  is  confined  within  high  mountainous  banks 
and  rocky  precipices;  and  before  reachii^ 
Orsova  a  succession  of  difficult  but  not  in^ 
surmountable  japids  occur.  Below  which  is  the 
much  dreaded  ^*  Eisenr4hor,''  or  the  /ro«-g«/e, 
or  the  Cherdapsy  as  this  rocky  turbulent  bed  of 
the  river,  divided  into  three  channels,  is  caDed 
in  that  country.  The  river  boats  pass  down, 
and  by  the  power  of  oxen  may  be  dragged  up 
the  Iron-gate.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
steam  power  is  not  sufficient  to  propel  a  vessel 
up,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  fixed  engine 
ashore,  with  a  fixed  purchase,  in  the  middle  <A 
the  stream,  above,  might  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty, and  the  captain  of  the  Nador  seemed 
confident  in  speaking  to  me,  of  ascending  the 
Iron-gate  by  the  force  alone  of  a  powerfid  lo* 
comotdve  engine  in  his  steam-boat.  It  6tiil, 
however,  forms  an  interruption  to  the  steam- 
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boata^  wla/nh  io  aot  either  ascend  or  descend 
this  part  of  the  Danube. 

The  first  steam-boat  station  below  the  iron 
gate  is  GladoTa^  between  which  and  the  Black 
Sea  a  ^tanoe^  foUowii^  the  windings^  of  at 
least  six  hundred  English  miles^  there  is  no  im- 
HOftant  mateqal  difficulty  in  the  navigation^ 
unless  it  be  the  bars  off  the  entrance  of  the 
Panube. 

r  To  airoid  tbese^  and  the  delays  of  quarantine 
or  otlier  intismiptions^  on  the  part  of  the  Rus*- 
nam  authorities^  there  appears^  fortunately,  a 
way  of  undoubted  practicability.  At  Rassora, 
about  thirty  miles  below  Silistria^  the  Danube 
<)hanges  its  course  suddenly  from  east  to  some* 
thing  west  of  north,  pursuing  this  direction  for 
one  hundred  miles  to  Glatz,  near  the  Russian 
frontiers^  and  then  diyiding,  into  several 
branches  falls  into  the  Black  Sea.  I  need  not 
say  any  thing  relative  to  the  possession  ob- 
tain^ by  Russia  over  those  mouths^  and  will 
conclude  this  sketch  by  briefly  showing  how  to 
avoid  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  branches 
of  the  Delta,  and  the  sand  bars  thrown  up  by 
the  surges  of  the  Bl^k  Sea  in  their  conffict 
with  the  streams  issuing  from  the  Danube. 
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The  distance  between  the  Bta<&  Sea  and  th€(*^ 
bend  of  the  Danube^  below  SiliBlaia^  in  littte 
more  than  thirty  English  miles :  a  deep  lake 
thirteen  miks  long  intenrenes^  in  this  distance; 
and  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  are  said  to  be 
deep^  close  to  the  shore^  at  Kustendji^  where  a 
harbour  might  be  protected  with  piers  so  as  to 
afford  shelter  at  all  times  to  a  fleets  either  of 
merchantmen  or  men-of-war.  A  ship-canal 
from  thence  to  the  elbow  of  the  Danube,  of  the 
same  depth  and  width,  but  not  half  so  long  as 
the  Dutch  have  cut  from  Amsterdam  to  the 
Helder,  for  their  frigates  and  East  India  ships, 
merely  to  avoid  the  intricacies  of  the  Zuyder- 
zee,  would  then  not  only  render  the  navigation 
of  the  Danube  to  the  sea  two  hundred  miles 
shorter,  and  at  all  times  certain  and  safe,  but 
it  would  also  pass  through  a  country  nearly 
one  hundred  miles  farther  south  than  the 
frontiers  occupied  by  Russia. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  vast  importance 
of  carrying  into  execution  such  a  project — ^the 
consequent  effect  it  would  have  in  extending 
commerce,-  and  opening  a  free  intercourse  be- 
tween the  heart  of  so  many  European  states 
and  the  sea — ^with  the  innumerable  benefits  that 
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millet  resiklt  in  regard  to  the  social  and  political 
condition^  eapeciaUy  of  eastern  Europe^  we 
cannot  but .  be  oonvmced  of  the  magnificent 
utility  of  an  uninterrupted  nayigation  by  steam- 
boats from  Uhn  to  Constantinople. 
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LETTER  L 

PRINCE     METTERNICH, 

This  extraordinary  personage  is  one  of  those 
statesmen  whose  character  and  talents  are 
scarcely  known  in  Europe,  however  much  his 
name  has  been  before  the  public,  and  much 
as  he  has  been  personally  associated  with  many 
of  the  most  important  events  of  the  age. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  judge  of  him 
in  his  own  country,  and  in  his  own  person.  I 
may  speak  of  him  without  bias,  although  I 
differ  from  him  in  my  ideas  of  governing  na- 
tions, and  although  I  consider  the  only  sound 
political  principles  to  be  those  of  civil  liberty, 
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grounded  on  a  constitutional  government^  ho- 
nestly and  fearlessly  representing  the  weal  of 
the  people  at  large^  with  the  franchise  of  elect- 
ing those  who  make  the  laws^  placed  upon  the 
broadest  footing  that  the  safety  of  the  state  will 
admit;  believing,  at  the  same  time,  that,  if  the 
people  be  only  properly  and  virtuously  in- 
structed, a  mere  money  qualification  is  rather 
dangerous  than  safe,  as  such  eligibility  may  be 
purchased  by  the  unprincipled  licentious  rich,* 
to  qualify  the  ignorant  and  vicious  poor,  in 
order  to  make  them  subservient  for  bad 
purposes. 

The  falset  education  of  the  people  has  been, 
in  all  periods  of  history,  the  cause  of  nearly  aU 
the  crimes  committed  in  the  world,  whether 
they  may   have    been  wicked   wars   (for  aU^ 


•  Let  it  not  be  understood  that  wealth  implies  either 
•want  of  principle,  or  licentiousness,  for  poverty  is  unfor- 
tunately too  often  linked  with  vice ;  the  rich,  however,  are 
not  governed  by  rectitude  of  moral  principle,  but  are 
wicked  from  the  lust  of  ambition  and  power ;  the  poor  are 
usually  dishonest  from  idleness  or  necessity. 

-|-  Every  human  being  is  educated  in  some  way, — even 
the  savages.  The  very  example  of  parents,  and  all  cir- 
cumstances and  objects  which  present  themselves  to 
children  and  to  youth,  are  materials  which  instruct  and 
for^i  their  minds  for  good  or  evil. 
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except  defensive  wars^  are  wicked)^  or  religious 
persecutions^  or  lasdy^  the  private  wrongs  of 
which  man  is  guilty  towards  any  of  his  feUow- 
creatures^  or  against  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  society.  Having  for  the  last  four  years^ 
among  other  inquiries  in  which  I  have  heen 
more  fuUy  eng^ed,  directed  my  attention  with 
some  care  to  the  state  of  public  instruction  in 
all  parts  of  North  and  South  Germany^  and 
Switzerland^  I  shall  probably  hereafter  examine 
42he:  nature  and  influence  of  education  in  the 
Austrian  dominions.  My  attention  was  attracted 
to  this  subject  indirectly  a  few  days  ago^  after 
a  long  interview  which  I  had  with  Prince 
Mettecnidh. 

Oar  conversation  turned  on  the  easy  condi- 
il&on>  th^  fsranqUillity^  the  absence  of  poverty, 
and  the  generally  affluent  condition  of  the  Aus- 
trian population.    This  I  readily  admitted. 

^  You  have  been  in  Hungary/'  said  the 
Prince;  "^^  there  they  have  a  legislation^  with 
a  first  and  second  chamber.  Does  it  clothe^ 
feed,  or  protect  the  people  ?  Is  agriculture  in 
the  same  improved  st^te?  Are  manufactures 
in  as  thriving  a  condition  as  in  Austria  and 
Bohemia,  both  which  you  have  also  travelled 
over  ?^' 

b2 
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I  as  readily  admitted  ^^that  Hungary,  with 
'  the  most  abundant  natural  resources,  had  the 
most  wretched  population  I  knew;*  that  her 
agriculture  was  in  a  rude  state;  and,  as  for 
manufactures,  that  they  could  sc^cely  be  said 
to  exist;  and  further,  that  to  the  legislation  of 
Hungary,  all  these  evils  might  be  attributed.'^ 

^^  I  am  happy  to  hear  these  admissions  from 
you,"  observed  the  prince. 

^^  Yes,"  I  replied,  ^^  but  the  legislative  con* 
stitution  of  Hungary  is  not  a  constitution  con- 
structed according  to  British  ideas.  It  is  a 
legislation  which  protects  the  nobility  in  all 
their  privileges,  that  frees  them  from  tax- 
ation, from  liabilities  as  to  the  payment  of  their 
debts,  from  arrest,  and  from  all  compulsory 
services.  Of  the  eleven  millions  of  inhabitants, 
ten  millions  are  in  no  way  protected  by  that 
constitution,  while  they  endure  all  the  public 
burdens,  and  all  the  tyranny  of  their  lords." 

**  I  am  equally  happy,"  he  said,  ^^  to  hear 
these  opinions  from  you.  Among  us  in  Austria, 
our  policy  is  to  extend  all  possible  material 
happiness  to  the  whole  population, — ^to  leave 
them  nothing  to  desire  in  that  way, — ^to  admi- 

♦   I  certainly  ought  to  have  excepted  Ireland — that 
'*  First  flower  of  the  earth,  first  gem  of  the  sea!** 
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nister  the  laws  patriarchally^ — ^to  prevent  their 
tranquillity  from  being  disturbed, — ^and  to  main- 
tain the  national  happiness  as  it  at  present 
exists.  Is  it  not  delightful  to  see  those  people 
looking  so  contented/^  continued  he,  turning 
round  to  the  next  window,  and  pointing  to  the 
groups  walking  on  the  terrace  of  the  volks- 
garteriy  immediately  before  his  palace, — ^^so 
much  in  the  possession  of  what  makes  them 
comfortable, — so  well  fed, — so  well  clad, — so 
quiet, — ^and  so  religiously  observant  of  order  ? 
If  they  are  injured  in  their  persons,  or  in  their 
property,  they  have  immediate  and  unexpen- 
sive  redress  before  our  tribunals ;  and,  in  that 
respect,  neither  I  nor  any  nobleman  in  the  land 
has  the  smallest  advantage  over  a  peasant* 
Nor  have  we  every  small  brandi  of  the  pro- 
vincial administrations,  as  in  France,  cen- 
tralized in  the  capital.  The  people  have  their 
municipal  privileges,  and  they  exercise  them 
without  our  interference.  We  never,  in  fact, 
interfere,  except  complaints  are  made  to  us 
against  the  injustice  of  those  in  office.^' 

The  above  were,  as  nearly  as  possible  his 
words ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  a  face 
in  which  satisfaction  seemed  to  dwell  more 
evidently,  than  on  that  of  Prince  Mettemich 
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irhile  he  spoke.  HaTing  some  other  subjects 
to  discuss^  not  lefaitiye  to  administrations^  I  did 
not  state  what  I  considered  necessary  to  ensure 
the  continuance  of  the  material  prosperity  which 
thfe  population  of  Austria  undoubtedly  enjoy ; 
perhaps^  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  odier 
people :  further*  than  ^^  that  government  was 
certainly  the  best  under  vhich  the  people 
were  secured  the  greatest  happiness^  and  in 
which  the  laws,  if  the  latter  be  just,  were 
equally  administered;  while  constitutions,  with 
^representative  chambers,  like  those  of  Hungary 
and  even  of  France,  were  merely  calculated  to 
enable  the  rulers  to  govern  with  arbitrary  power, 
although  I  considered  the  only  permanent  se- 
curity for  good  government  was  to  be  found 
in  an  honestly  instructed  representative  con- 
stitution/' 

He  is  a  remarkably  handsome  and  healthy- 
looking  man.  He  walks  and  stands  erect.  His 
countenance  is  open,  intellectual,  and  agreeable, 
without  any  formality,  and  without  any  fasci- 
nation in  his  manner,  further  than  being,  court- 
eously polite  and  frank,  in  a  plain,  unostenta- 
tious well  bred  way,  to  all  who  approach  him^ 
He  dresses  hke  a  well-conditioned,  unaffected 
EngUsh  gentleman.     He  talks  a  good  deal,  but 
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I  think  seldom  so  as  not  to  interest.  He  be- 
lieves that  he  has  not  a  personal  enemy  in 
the  world.  Nor  can  he  conceive  how  he 
should — although  I  should  be  sorry  to  swear 
that  he  has  not — ^were  it  from  no  other  cause 
than  the  jealousy  which  weak  minds^  and  often 
able  ones,  entertain  towards  those  who  have 
attained  so  elevated  a  position  in  the  world^s 
affairs.  I  think  however  that  Prince  Talleyrand 
cannot  have  much  affection  for  Mettemich. 
No  one  can  say^  that  the  latter  has  not  been 
at  all  periods  of  his  political  life  consistent  in 
his  principles,  and  frank  in  avowing  them. 
The  former  has  also  been  consistent,  that  is, 
equaUy  loyal  to  every  form  of  government  un- 
der which  he  has  served;  equally  faithful  to 
each  of  the  many  oaths  of  allegiance  he  has 
sworn.  I  should  not  count  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  nor  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  among 
the  personal  friends  of  the  Austrian  prime 
minister,  of  whom  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters«> 
burg  has  always  been  more  watchfiil  than  of 
any  other  statesman  in  Europe. 

Prince  Mettemich  avows,  and  has  always 
done  so,  openly  before  the  world,  that  he  con* 
aiders  the  absolute  form  of  government  the  best 
•—that  the  people  ought  to  have  no  political 
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liberty ;  but^  at  the  same  time^  that  an  absolute 
government  should  exercise  its  power  pater* 
nally^  considering  its  subjects  as  children^  who 
should  be  cherished  with  affection^  but  who 
must  obey  without  disputing  the  authority 
of  the  parent.  This^  in  fact^  is  the  present 
state  of  Austria;  of  which  Mettemich  is  the 
actual  political  father^  and  the  Emperor^s 
Austrian  and  Bohemian  subjects^  are  the 
princess  cherished  and  obedient  children,  as 
long  as  they  continue  to  be  his. 

How  delightfully  you  will  say,  does  this 
great  patriarchal  family,  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  millions,  live  together,  in  such  blessed 
harmony !  Very  true,  but  we  have  seen  pa- 
rents who  have  not  cherished — ^who  have  had 
no  affection  for  their  offspring;  we  have  ob- 
served some  children  considered  the  pets,  and 
others,  as  the  black  sheep,  of  the  family ;  we 
have,  from  partiaUty  and  injustice  on  the  part 
of  the  parents,  known  a  house  divided  against 
itsdf ;  and  we  have  seen  that  house  fall  to  the 
ground.  Some  parents  lose  the  affection  of 
their  children  from  severity ;  others,  their  con- 
fidenoe,  from  want  of  judgment.  Now  if  the 
present  emperor  (who  is  de  jure  the  pcditical 
&ther  of  his  subjects,)  had  given  them  de  facto 
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another  parent  in  preference  to  Mettemich^ 
such  de  facto  parent  might  not  have  either  the 
satne  regard  for  his  political  children^  nor 
the  same  judgment  in  directing  their  actions* 
He  might  restrict  their  accustomed  means  of 
enjoyment^  and  command  them  to  tread  in  un- 
pleasant ways.  He  might  favour  one  member 
of  this  family^  and  neglect  or  tyrannize  over  the 
other.  This  would  be  disagreeable  to  those' 
long  accustomed  to  paternal  affection;  it 
would  at  once  destroy  their  confidence^  and  the 
&mily  would^  therefore^  in  a  short  time^  be 
probably  divided  against  itself^  the  eldest 
against  the  youngest^  that  is^  the  nobility 
against  the  people ;  and  the  youngest  against 
the  eldest^  the  favoured  against  the  iU-used, 
and  then  the  once  happy  household  (the 
empire)  would  consequently  fall  to  pieces. 
As  there  is  therefore  no  security  for  the  conti- 
nuation of  a  paternal  despotism^  we  may  con- 
fidently argue  that  a  government  honestly 
representing  the  welfare  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion through  the  medium  of  elective  assemblies^ 
is  that  in  which  reposes  the  greatest  chance 
for  a  people  being  the  best  governed,  and  the 
least  burdened* 

As  some  further  elucidation  of  the  Austrian 
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government  may  interest  you,  I  will,  on  a 
futm'e  occasion,  send  you  more  explicit  details. 
Meantime  you  may  be  entertained  by  a  few 
sketches  of  the  personage,  to  whom  I  have 
already  so  far  drawn  your  attention. 

The  family  of  Prince  Mettemich*  is  said  to 
have  risen  to  distinction  during  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Holy,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  em- 
perors. They  possessed  the  country  from  the 
Moselle  to  Hundsruck.  Lothar  was,  from  1599 
to  1623,  archbishop  and  elector  of  Treves.  The 
first  prince  of  the  house,  Francis  George  Met- 
temich, was  bom  at  Coblenz  in  1746,  and  his 

*  Clemens  Wenzeslaus  Nepomuk  Lothar,  Graf,  und 
Seit  1813,  Furst  von  Mettemich- Winneburg,  Herzog 
Portella,  Graf  von  Konigswart,  Hitter  des  Goldenen 
yiiesses  und  Grand  von  Spanien  erster  Classe.  Inhaber 
fast  aller  hdclisten  und  hohen  europaischen  Orden ;  Seiner 
Oestereichishen  Kaiserlich-Koniglichen  Majestat  werklic- 
kergeheimer  Rath  und  Kammerer,  Haus-Hof  und  Staats- 
Kanzler  und  conferenz  Minister:  or,  in  plain  English, 
Clemens  Wenzeslaus  Nepomuk  Lothario,  Earl,  and  in 
1813  Prince  Mettemich  Winneburg,  Duke  Portella,  Earl 
of  Konigswart,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  Grandee 
of  Spain,  first  class,  possessor  of  nearly  all  the  highest  and 
devated  European  ordeB,-hi8  imperial  royal  majesty's 
actual  privy  counsellor,  court  chamberlain,  state  chan- 
cellor, and  cabinet  minister,  &c.,  also  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  prime  minister  of  the  empire,  taking  prece* 
dence  of  all  others  in  dignity  and  office. 
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lion^  the  present  prince,  was  born  in  the  same 
city,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1773.  He  studied^ 
after  a  careful  preparatory  education,  at  the 
university  of  Strasburg ;  and  attended  his  father 
at  the  coronation  o£  the  emperor,  Leopold  11.^ 
in  1790,  at, Frankfort  on  the  Maine* 

He  is  said  to  have  applied  himself  closely^ 
especially  to  international  law,  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  government,  during  the  two. following 
years,  at  the  university  of  Mayence;  and  he 
was  also  present  at  Frankfort,  in  the  year  17^> 
at  the  coronation  of  Francis  II.     He  then  as- 
sisted his  father  in  his  administration,  and  in 
order  to  make  himself  personally  acquainted 
with  countries  and  courts,  travelled  over  a  great 
part  of  the  continent,  and  visited   England* 
The  disasters  carried  into  the  Rhenish  countries 
by  the  French  armies  dispossessed  his  family. 
In  1794,  the  young  Count  Mettemich^s  talents 
attained  for  him  an  important  place  at  the  im- 
perial court;  and,   on  the  following  year,  he 
married   Mary  Eleonora,   daughter  of  Prince 
Ernest  of  Kaunitz-Rittberg,  and  grand-daughter 
of  the  then  imperial  chancellor.    His  diplomatic 
career  commenced  in  1797-8,  when  he  was  sent 
by  the  emperor  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  con- 
gress at  Radstadt : — ^when  France  compelled  die 
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Gennanic  courts  to  cede  to  the  former,  all  their 
possessions  west  of  the  Jlhine.  By  these  hu- 
miliating conditions  Austria  lost  Belgium.  In 
1801,  Count  Mettemich  was  the  emperor's 
xninister  at  the  court  of  Dresden ;  and,  four 
years  after,  minister  at  Berlin.  Hostilities 
between  Austria  and  France  having  broken  out, 
in  consequtoce  of  Austria  adhering  to  the 
coalition  between  England  and  Russia,  Count 
Mettemich  left  Berlin  on  the  third  coalition  of 
Prussia  with  Napoleon  being  ratified.  In  1806, 
after  the  humiliating,  but  unavoidable  peace 
of  Presburg,  which  ceded  Venice  and  the 
Tyrol  to  Napoleon,  Mettemich,  under  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Coblenz,  proceeded,  as  ambassador, 
to  Paris,  where,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  had 
a  most  difficult  part  to  act  with  the  haughty 
victorious  Napoleon,  and  with  so  skilful  and 
impenetrable  a  foreign  minister  as  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand. Mettemich,  however,  could  not,  with 
any  honour  to  his  sovereign  or  country,  pre- 
vent the  disastrous  war  which  broke  out  in 
1809,  between  Austria  and  France.  Peace, 
and  Germanic  supremacy  for  the  Austrian 
dominions,  and  the  tranquiUity  of  Europe, 
were  at  all  times  the  great  objects  of  his  diplo- 
macy.   This  was  not,  however,  in  accordance 
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with  the  ambition  of  Napoleon^  nor  the  spirit 
of  his  restless  belligerent  subjects ;  and  the 
Austrian  ambassador  returned  in  consequence^ 
that  year,  to  Vienna.  Soon  after,  he  arranged 
the  preliminaries  of  that  forced  peace,  which 
gave  Napoleon  still  greater  ascendancy  over 
Austria,  and  emboldened  him  not  ^nly  to  de- 
mand, but  enabled  him  to  insist  on,  a  princess 
of  that  house  in  marriage. 

The  Russian  campaign  having  proved  dis- 
astrous  to  Napoleon,  and  the  Austrian  cabinet 
having  at  first  undertaken  a  position  of  medi- 
ation. Count  Mettemich  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a  cessation  of  arms.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  matrimonial  aUiance  between 
Napoleon  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  had 
influenced  the  latter  to  preserve  the  former; 
but  Napoleon  continued  as  haughty  as  if  he 
had  conquered  Russia.  Prussia  having,  how- 
ever, assumed  a  position  more  honourable  to 
her  nationality  and  character,  after  all  the 
degradation  and  plunder  to  which  Napoleon 
had  subjected  her  states,  in  reward,  as  it  were, 
for  her  leaving  Austria  alone  to  defend  Ger- 
many for  so  long  a  period,  joined  Russia  and 
England  against  Napoleon.  The  most  distin- 
guished period  of  Prince  Mettemich^s  diplo- 
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macy  now  commenced ;  firsts  in  arranging  the 
quadruple  alliance  at  Topliz;  and  then^  after 
the  battle  of  Leipzig,  in  following  up  those 
measures  in  which  he  was  personally  engaged^ 
with  incessant  vigilance,  at  Frankfort,  Frie* 
burg,  Basel,  Langres,  Chaumont,  at  the  con- 
vention of -Fontainebleau,  and  at  the  peace  of 
Paris,  on  the  30th  May,  1814. 

From  Paris,  Prince  Mettemich  accompanied 
the  allied  sovereigns  to  England,  and  the 
time  which  he  spent  there  was  devoted  to 
observing  the  state  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  regard  to  our  social,  moral,  and  material 
condition ;  as  is  very  evident  from  the  hberal 
opinions  which  he  still  expresses  relative  to 
England;  not  that  his  own  determined  prin- 
ciples, of  absolute  government  have  been  at  all 
changed  by  the  example  of  our  constitutional 
administrations :  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  neither  Catholic  emancipation  nor  parlia- 
mentary reform,  had  then  withered  the  Tory 
ministerial  power  of  that  period,  when  Liver- 
pool, Castlereagh,  Melville,  and  Canning,  ruled 
the  country  at  will. 

The  famous  Congress  of  Vienna,  which 
opened  in  October  following,  was  that  in 
which,  as  president  and  negotiator,  his  diplo- 
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matic  abilities  were  displayed^  perhaps^  in  the 
most  distinguished  aspect  of  his  career.  To 
re-annex  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  countries 
to  Austria^  was  a  point  which  he  was  from  the 
first  persuaded  of  the  wisdom  of  not  contend- 
ing for:  but,  guided  by  an  awful  public  and 
personal  responsibility  of  considering  Austrian 
interests  as  the  first  and  unchangeable  prin- 
ciple of  his  conduct  and  duty,  he  indisputably 
and  frankly  maintained  this  position  in  every 
stage  of  the  deliberations  and  conclusions  of 
this,  the  most  important  assemblage  of  Euro- 
pean delegates  that  ever  met  together.  Had 
the  representative  of  England  possessed  the 
same  energy  of  purpose,  the  position  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  regard  to  the  Continent, 
and  in  respect  to  her  financial  liabilities,  might, 
undoubtedly,  have  been  placed  at  that  period 
on  a  basis,  not  only  far  more  advantageous  to 
our  commerce  and  political  influence,  but  also 
in  a  relative  condition,  that  would  have  also 
removed  many  inconveniences  and  evils  which 
have  since  occurred,  and  which  may  as  pro- 
bably result  hereafter,  from  the  provisions  of 
a  treaty, — ^which  I  feel  as  far  from  being  pre- 
pared to  defend,  as  I  should  be  to  advocate  the 
Jesuitical  casuistry  of  its  violations. 
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Piiiice  Mettemicb^  now  as  minister  of  foreign 
affairs^  stood  in  a  position  of  greater  power 
than  mafiy  crowned  heads.  The  descent  of 
Napoleon^  which  disturbed  Europe  for  a  few 
months^  and  added  enormously  to  the  public 
debt  of  England^  scarcely  affected^  although 
it  terrified  Austria.  The  battle  of  Waterloo 
followed  too  suddenly  to  admit  of  much  aid 
from  Vienna ;  and  Italy  alone  engaged  her  active 
vigilance.  Murat  fell ; — Ferdinand  IV.  invested 
Prince  Mettemich  with  the  dukedom  of  For- 
tella^ — and  soon  after  he  signed^  in  the  name 
of  Austria^  the  second  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris. 
The  Holy  Alliance,  the  spirit  of  which,  posterity 
will  at  all  times,  translate  in  a  very  different 
manner  to  its  name,  was  soon  after  entered  into 
between  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  away  since  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  In  all  the  chapges  which 
have  affected  Europe,  Austria  and  Prince 
Mettemich  have  remained  immoveable  in  the 
position  attained  by  that  treaty.  In  all  mat- 
ters which  have  in  any  way  regarded  the 
empire,  he  has  never  ceased  to  act ;  yet  such 
was  the  jealousy  of  Francis  in  regard  to  his 
power,  that  his  minister  never  directed  affairs 
independently  of  the  emperor;  and  he  followed 
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the  latter,  summer  and  winter,  whithersoever 
he  went.  Although  Francis,  to  the  last  hour^ 
oould  not  entertain  the  idea,  for  it  was  ideal^ 
that  he  himself  did  not  monopolize  all  the 
affairs  of  state ;  and  would  have  dismissed  any 
one*  who  might  exhibit  conduct  implying  any 
thing  contrary  to  this  vanity  of  governing  ;  yet 
it  never  has  been  remarked  that  the  least  want 
of  harmony  subsisted  between  the  emperor  and 
his  favourite  minister.  The  latter  knew  well 
that  he  exercised  actual  power,  and  he  was 
too  discreet  to  be  jealous  of  its  shadow.  In 
fact.  Prince  Metternich,  with  great  skill  and 
prudence,  wielded  the  emperor  and  his  power 
together,  while  Francis  believed  that  he  him- 
self did  not  only  conceive,  but  direct  all ;  and 
that  his  minister  was  merely  the  most  faithful 
tod  capable  of  servants,  in  executing  the  com- 
mands of  his  sovereign.  Metternich  was,  how- 
ever, frequently,  especially  to  foreign  diplo- 
mates,  in  the  habit  of  saying,  ^^  The  Emperor 
of  Austria  has  a  firm  will.     If  I  had  the  mis- 

*  Von  Stift,  the  emperor^s  body  physician,  and  a  man 
of  considerable  abilities  as  a  statesman,  held  a  place  in 
the  council.  He  was,  from  some  jealousy,  released 
abruptly  from  all  his  functions; — and  it  is  said  that 
f*rancis  dismissed  his  aide-de-camp.  General  Apel«  for 
his  attentions  to  the  present  emperor. 
*    VOL.   II.  C 
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fortune  to  mistake  the  path  he  directs^  I  should 
not  remain  his  minister  for  a  day/' 

In  the  affairs  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom, — at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  1818, — at  the  congress  assembled  by  him 
in  the  summer  of  1819,  at  Carlsbad, — at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  in  1820, — and  at  Troppau, 
in  the  same  year, — at  Laybach,  in  1821, — in 
suppressing  the  insurrections  of  Naples  and 
Piedmont,  Prince  Mettemich  may  alone  be 
said  to  have  managed  all  the  negotiations  and 
affairs  of  the  empire,  and,  in  many  respects, 
influenced  those  of  aU  the  absolute  states, 
of  Europe,  Russia  excepted.  On  'returning 
from  the  congress  of  Laybach,  he  was  elevated 
by  the  emperor  to  the  highest  office  of  the 
empire,  that  of  chancellor,  at  the  same  time 
retaining  that  of  even  greater  power,  minister 
of  foreign  affairs* 

In  October  following,  on  the  accession  of 
George  IV.  to  the  throne,  Prince  Mettemich 
visited  Hanover  to  meet  that  monarch.  In 
October,  1822,  he  opened  the  congress  of 
Verona.  Soon  after,  he  was  created  a  grandee 
of  Spain,  first  class ;  and  in  September  follow- 
ing, he  accompanied  the  emperor  to  meet 
Alexander  at  Ezemowitz. 

His  first  wife's  ill-health  induced  him  to 
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visit-  Paris  with  her:  but  she  died^  in  1825, 
aged  fifty,  leaving  him  one  son,  who  died  three 
years  afterwards,  and  two  daughters,  now 
living.  From  Paris,  he  went  to  Milan,  and 
from  thence  to  tJie  opening  of  the  Hungarian 
diet.  In  October  1826,  the  president  of  the 
state  conference.  Count  Zichy-Ferraris,  died, 
and  to  him  succeeded  Prince  Mettemich. 

He  married,  in  November  1827,  Mary  An- 
toine.  Countess  of  Beilstein.  This  beautiful 
and  fascinating  princess  died  two  years  after, 
aged  only  twenty-three  years,  leaving  him  one 
son,  Prince  Richard  Clement. 

When  the  revolution  of  1830  dethroned 
Charles  X.,  Prince  Mettemich  determined  upon 
neutrality; — ^this  he  also  wisely  observed  in 
regard  to  both  the  Belgian  and  Greek  revo- 
lutions. •  In  regard  to  Greece,  however,  from  the 
way  its  emancipation  was  accomplished,  as  he 
declared,  chiefly  through  Russian  agency,  he 
was  opposed  to  it,  as  leading  to  a  war  which 
enabled  Russia  to  dictate  to  Turkey.  In  fact> 
no  European  statesman  has  annoyed  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg  so  much,  or  so  vexatiously, 
as  Prince  Mettemich.  Count  D'Appony  was 
at  once  accredited  minister  at  the  court  of 
Louis-Philippe.  In  the  affairs  of  Italy,  alone, 
did  Mettemich  maintain  the  principle  of  inter* 
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ference ;  and  afterwards^  in  respect  to  Poland^ 
to  prevent  the  insurrection  extending  to  the 
old  section  of  that  kingdom,  which  the  par- 
tition gave  to  Austria,  he  sent  Field-m$urshal 
Stutterheim  with  50,000  men  to  the  frontiers. 
Galizia  was  afterwards  subjected  to  very  arbi- 
trary inquisitorial  treatment,  on  pretence  of 
corresponding  with  the  liberal  societies  of 
France,  while  the  grounds  for  severity  were 
at  most  ideal.  In  regard  to  the  assistance 
rendered  in  men  and  supplies  to  the  Poles  by 
Galizia,  no  public  or  prosecuting  notice  was 
taken  by  Mettemich ;  while  the  Prussian  sub- 
jects who  assisted  the  Poles,  were  afterwards 
severely  punished  by  their  government. 

In  January,  1831,  Prince  Mettemich  married 
Melania  Maria  Antonia,  Countess  of  Zichy- 
Ferraris,  bom  in  1805,  and  daughter  of  his 
predecessor  in  the  office  of  president  of  state 
conference.    By  her  he  has  two  lovely  children. 

On  the  death  of  Francis,  it  was  by  many 
supposed  that  the  present  emperor  would  have 
dispensed  with  the  services  of  his  father's 
prime-minister;  but  the  world  was  soon  put 
out  of  doubt  on  this  subject,  by  Ferdinand's 
letter  to  the  chancellor.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  this  letter.  It  was  published  as 
soon  as  dated  in  the  Beobachter  (Observer)^  or 
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government  organ.  Notwithstanding  this,  it 
is  insinuated  that  Ferdinand  has  not  his  Other's 
partiality  for  the  prime-minister. 

Forty  years,  the  most  eventful  in  history, 
have  elapsed  since  Prince  Mettemich  appeared 
officially  on  the  theatre  of  great  afiairs.  Three 
emperors  of  the  House  of  Hapsbui^  have 
vanished  from  the  earth  since  his  manhood. 
Three  kings  of  France,  and  one  French  emperor; 
one  of  the  number  by  violence,  and  an  emperor 
and  another  king  of  whom,  in  e3dle,  have  also 
passed  away  during  the  same  period.  Two  kings 
of  England, — ^two  emperors  of  all  the  Russias, — 
and  many  other  sovereigns,  besides  statesmen, 
including  our  Pitts,  Foxes,  liverpools,  Castle- 
reaghs,  and  Cannings,  all  of  whom  were 
personally  known  to  Prince  Mettemich,  are  also 
mouldering  in  the  dust,  and  almost  forgotten. 

The  chancellor  of  Austria  stiU  retains  the 
physical  and  intellectual  vigour  of  manhood. 
Health,  strength,  memory,  vision,  speech, 
sagacity,  and  energy,  unimpaired.  His  know- 
ledge of  character  is  remarkable.  No  man  can 
estimate  more  acutely  the  capacity  of  the 
living  diplomatists  and  statesmen  of  Europe 
and  America,  —  of  the  Pozzo-di-Borgos,  the 
Talleyrands,  the  Nesselrodes,  and  the  Wel- 
lingtons. 
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At  his  weekly  soirees,  the  most  interesting, 
because  the  most  instructiYe  in  Vienna,  his 
frankness  and  even  his  simpUcity  of  manners 
always  please,  and  generally  delight.  The 
beauty  and.  esprit  of  the  princess  sheds  a 
brilliancy  over  these  entertainments,  and  she 
lends  equal  grace  to  the  prince's  dinner-parties. 
Of  the  former  I  have  already  written  you,  in 
giving  a  slight  sketch  of  society  and  mannei^s 
in  the  Austrian  capital. 

As  a  domestic  man,  the  character  of  Met- 
temich  stands  high  ;  and  I  believe  he  considers 
it  a  proof  of  having  been  blessed  in  the 
married  state,  to  seek  happiness  in  another 
marriage,  after  the  loss  of  a  wife  (however  de- 
votedly beloved),  as  soon  as  the  observance  of 
the  ordinary  intermission  permits. 

The  late  princess  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Europe.  If 
an  exquisite  portrait  of  grace,  expression,  and 
lovehness,  be  a  resemblance,  she  must  indeed 
have  been  so. 

The  present  princess  is  only  thirty-one,  and 
looks  much  younger.  Her  countenance  is 
full  of  expression  and  fascination.  Her  two 
children,  with  the  son  by  the  late  princess,  run 
up  to  her  altogether,  as  if  the  three  were  by 
the  saihe  mother,  and  she  receives  them  equally 
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with  the  same  tenderness.  In  the  day  time 
they  rush  out  into  the  garden^  exercise  them- 
selves with  juvenile  spades^  wheel-barrows,  and 
various  implements;  they  returil  back,  often 
clambering  over  the  prince's  shoulders,  and 
then  bound  off  to  their  mutter^  the  princess. 

The  eldest  daughter  by  the  first  marriage  is 
wedded  to  Count  Slavnicza ;  the  second,  Prin- 
•cess  Hermenia,  is  young  and  unmarried,  and 
still  lives  with  her  father :  both  are  of  a  deli- 
cate cast  of  beauty,  graceful  and  amiable,  with 
manners  somewhat  retiring,  and  perfectiy  un- 
affected. 

As  a  diplomatist.  Prince  Mettemich  always 
says  that  a  frank,  declared  manner,  is  the  most 
honourable,  and  the  most  successfiiL  How 
few  observe  this  in  practice  ?  How  few  there 
are,  who  are  not  lost  by  that  vanity  which  is 
instantly  perceived  by  sagacious  ^d  skilful 
negotiators.  The  qualifications  necessary  for 
an  able  diplomatist,  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  firmness  of  character,  sound  judgment, 
energy,  sagacity,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  resources  and  power  of  his  own,  and 
especially  of  foreign  countries.  With  these, 
and  a  capacity  to  understand  the  character  of 
other  men,  and  the  habitude  of  agreeable  man- 
ners,— a  firank,  not  garrulous^  but  honest  mi- 
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Ulster^  will,  in  the  end,  baffle  afi  the  canning 
and  artifice  of  the  ablest  disdplinaiian  of  the 
Madiiayelian  achooL 

I  have  not  met  any  one  who  has  known 
Prince  Mettemich  personally  who  did  not 
speak  hi^y  of  him  as  a  man,  however  mnch 
they  may  have  differed  from  him  in  their  ideas 
of  public  govenunent.  I  have  also  found  that 
all  those  who  have  made  his  acquaintance,  have 
in  consequence  been  completely  deodved  in 
ihdr  previous  ideas  of  this  celebrated  personage. 
He  has  oertaioly  much  in  his  personal  charac- 
ter that  is  kind,*  and  which,  under  anoth^ 
form  of  government,  would  render  him  very 
popular.     He  is  religiously  Catholic,  but  to- 

*  Anec^tes  are  often  related  of  Prince  Mett^mich^ 
humane  consideration  for  the  obedient  people.  Among 
others,  on  his  retiring  one  night  last  winter  from  a  ball 
at  Prince  Esterhazy's,  he  observed,  from  his  carriage- 
window,  by  the  light  of  the  lamps,  a  man  lying  in  agony 
in  die  middle  of  the  street.  The  prince  stopped  his  cas- 
riage,  and  descending,  found  the  man,  a  poor  labourer, 
in  an  apparently  dying  state.  He  sent  his  servant  im- 
mediately for  the  nearest  doctor,  and  remained  himself 
by  the  sick  person,  while  the  coachman  drove  home  the 
princess.  On  the  servant  returning  with  a  doctor,  he 
ordered  the  patient  to  be  taken  in  a  coach  to  comfortable 
lodgings,  and  properly  attended.  He  then  walked  home. 
These  little  humane  attentions  are  very  characteristic  of 
the  Austrian  nobility. 
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lerant  iu  regard  to  every  other  profession  of 
faith;  far  more  so  than  the  Lutheran  king 
of  Prussia  is  in  his  policy  towards  his  Catholic^ 
and  especially  Jewish  subjects;  and  infinitely 
more  charitable  towards  those  who  worship  the 
Deity  in  a  different  form  from  that  of  their 
churchy  than  our  evangelicals  of  England  and 
Ireland  are,  in  their  spiritual  and  worldly  bear- 
ing towards  the  protestant  dissenters  and  Jews. 
The  Lutherans  of  the  Imperial  States^  and  the 
Uniterians  of  Tnmsylvanb,  have  not  the  least 
cause  to  complain  of  the  chancellor  in  regard 
to  their  faith.  In  short.  Prince  Mettemich  is 
liberal  in,  perhaps^  every  thing  except  in 
extending  to  the  people  the  free  privileges 
of  citizenship^ — that  of  having  the  power  of 
governing  themselves  by  representation;  this 
he  will  assuredly  never,  (except  it  be  through 
*'  state  necessity,'')  consent  to  invest  them 
with :  and  while  I  condemn  the  principles  of 
administration  which  the  prime  minister  of 
Austria  considers  the  best  and  wisest,  I  am  as 
fiilly  bound  to  admit,  that  he  believes  himself 
conscientiously  ri^t,  in  thinkings  that  his  sysi* 
tern  extends  a  greater  amount  of  happiness  to  the 
whole  population  than  any  other  Admitting 
it  does^  where  rests  the  security  for  its  being 
parental  instead  of  tyraimical  ? 
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This  statesman  ranks  next  to  the  chancellor 
in  office ;  and^  in  character  and  ability  may  be 
considered  among  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  empire.  It  has  been  long  supposed  that 
a  jealousy  has  been  entertained  towards  him 
by  Prince  Mettemich,  espedally  since  the 
accession  of  the  present  emperor^  who  is  con- 
sidered more  liberal  than  his  father^  and  who 
appears  to  cherish  a  great  partiality  for  Graf^ 
or  Count  Kollowrat. 

This  nobfeman  is  the  representative  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  wealthy  Bohe- 
mian families.  His  education  was  liberal^  and 
his  principles  have  ever  since  been  fixed  on  a 
basis  of  justice  and  tolerance  in  religion  and  in 
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government.  It  was  even  suspected  tkat  he 
formerly  belonged  to  one  of  the  secret  revolu- 
tionary societies  of  Germany ;  and  that  Francis, 
dreading  the  liberalism  of  the  wealthy  and 
splendid  KoUowrat,  appointed  him,  in  1810,  to 
the  office  of  first  authority  in  Bohemia, — oberst- 
burg-grafy  or,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  kingdom. 

For  fifteen  years  he  filled  that  important  post, 
to  the  utmost  advantage  which  his  power  and 
will  could  extend  over  the  resources  and  energies 
of  that  country.  He  certainly  revived  the  na- 
tionality of  the  people ;  and  he  has  always  been 
opposed  to  restrictions  on  commerce  and  on 
public  opinion.  He  has  consequently  been 
accused  of  Josephism,*  The  nationality  of 
the  provinces,  as  the  great  natural  tie  which 
linked  the  people  with  confidence  to  the  go- 
vernment—public instruction— the  manufac- 
tures — trade — ^finances — and  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  country,  were  the  subjects 
most  earnestly  attended  to  by  Count  KoUowrat 
during  his  administration  in  Bohemia.  It  is 
very  probable  that  he  became  too  popular,  and 
that  in  consequence  he  was  called  by  Francis, 
in  1825,  to  take  high  office  in  Vienna.     For 

*  This  epithet  alludes  to  the  opinions  considered  as 
theoretically  entertained  by  the  Emperot  Joseph. 
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ten  years  he  filled  the  office  second  only  to  that 
of  Prince  Mettemich^  and  yet  it  is  known  that 
the  political  ideas  of  these  ministers  were  at 
variance^  but  at  the  same  time  mider  Francis^ 
as  both  were^  at  least  nominally^  subordinate 
to  the  emperor^  neither  came  into  direct  col- 
lision  with  their  opposed  political  ideas. 

With^  and  since  the  accession  of  Ferdinand^ 
a  change  has^  however^  been  manifested.    The 
will  of  Francis  has^  it  is  true^  involved  difficult 
questions.   On  opening  this  testament,  400^000 
florins  were  bequeathed  to  re-establish  the  order 
of  Jesuits  throughout  the  empire.    The  faith-- 
fill  execution  of  this  will  divided  the  opinions 
of  the  imperial  family^  and  of  both  the  diief 
ministers.     Ferdinand  was  opposed  to  the  re- 
instatement of  the  Jesuits;  and  he  was  sup- 
ported by  his  uncles   the  Archdukes  Charles 
and  John,  and  especially  by  Count  Kollowrat. 
The    dowager    empress,    and   the  Archdukes 
Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,    and   the   Prince 
Mettemich,  contended  that  the  will  should  be 
strictly  executed.     At  length,  by  appealing  to 
the  filial  affections  and  religious  feelings  of  the 
emperor,* — to   the   solemn   dying    requests   of 
Francis,  and  to  the  dangerous  injustice,  as  a 
precedent^  of  not  executing  the  late  emperor'9 
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wiU^  Ferdinand  at  last  consented^  on  the 
19th  of  March  last,  to  sign  a  decree  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  all  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  his  father's  testament.  This^  with 
some  other  measures  relative  to  commerce  and 
finance^  led  to  the  tendered^  but  not  accepted^ 
resignation  of  Count  KoUowrat. 

A  small  book  has  lately  appeared,  and  ex- 
tensively circulated  in  Germany,  entitled  ^^  Aus- 
tria in  1835,  and  the  Signs  of  the  Times  in 
Germany/'  It  is  more  curious  from  the  author. 
Dr.  Gross-HofFenger,  having  been,  not  long 
since,  a  fiery  writer  of  the  school  of  ^^  Young 
Germany,''  than  remarkable  for  the  soundness 
of  its  views,  or  the  justice  of  its  remarks.  The 
writer  has,  as  he  fully  tells  us,  written  it  on 
visiting  Austria,  and  becoming  a  convert  to 
passive  obedience.  In  fact,  he  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  speaking  organ  of  absolutism; 
and  his  account  of  Count  Kollowrat  is  by  no 
means  flattering  to  that  statesman. 

"  Since  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  I.,"  says 
Hoffinger,  ^^  much  has  been  said  of  cabinet 
differences  between  Prince  Mettemich  and 
Count  Kollowrat-Liebsteinsky.  But  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  position  of  affairs,  and  with 
the  character  of  these  men,  doubted  at  once 
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the  fact  of  a  serious  misunderstandings — pre- 
eminently dangerous  to  the  state  at  the  present 
moment.  In  the  first  place^  the  honourable 
position  of  those  ministers  in  relation  to  their 
sovereign^  and  to  the  constitution  of  the  Aus- 
trian states^  formed  in  itself  a  refutation  of 
expressions  only  applicable  to  reptiles  ^^ho 
seek  their  own  fortunes  in  the  disorganization 
of  states^  and  from  the  embarrassments  of 
courts  equally  simk  in  politics  and  morals. 
In  the  second  place^  the  supposed  separation 
of  two  ministers  united  so  harmoniously  under 
Francis  I.^  must  appear  the  more  improbable^ 
as  the  necessities  of  the  state^  and  common 
interests  and  objects,  as  well  as  their  joint 
patriotism,  furnish  necessary  points  of  uniqsn, 
even  if  difference  of  opinion  were  to  ari$e. 

^^  Count  Kollowrat,  descended  from  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  celebrated  houses  in  Bo- 
hemia, which  has  ever  been  distinguished,  in 
the  struggles  of  that  unfortunate  people,  by 
loyalty  to  the  sovereign,-  was  born  and  educated 
in  the  period  termed  in  Austria  the  Josephinian 
age,  because  it  was  marked  by  the  interesting 
character  of  that  prince, — ^by  his  impetuous 
passions,  his  noble  designs,  and  his  errors. 
Let  KoUowrat  read  the  history  of  his  house— 
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a  house  so  famous — so  distinguished^  that 
legends  tell  of  a  bell  which  used  to  ring  of 
itself^  and  a  stone  from  which  blood  oozed 
whenever  a  Kollowrat  died, — or  the  pages  of 
his  own  youth,  in  which  his  noble  spirit  was 
directed  to  the  examples  of  humaTi  worth  under 
its  various  forms,  and  to  those  of  a  progressive 
age  the  most  congenial  to  his  own  character. 
His  wealth  and  injQuence  nourished  a  great 
measure  of  independence  in  his  opinions,  which 
gave  the  young  lively  nobleman  a  reputation 
for  liberal  principles,*  scarcely  reconcileable  in 
all  respects  with  the  stationary  ideas  of  the 
ruling  system  of  the  time. 

^^  His  exemplary  econoniy — ^his  patriotic  zeal, 
revived  the  national  life  of  Bohemia,  and  gained 
him  all  hearts*  He  succeeded  in  greatly  im- 
proving the  condition  of  that » kingdom,  by 
giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  its  culture,  its  civiliza- 
tion, and  its  public  spirit.  As  a  native  Bohe- 
mian, he  possessed  the  regard  and  confidence 
of  all,  and  he  soon  witnessed  the  fruits  of  his 
enterprizes  for  the  public  good,  which  fully 
convinced  him  that  tolerance,  economy,  and 

*  This  hints  at  the  alleged  connection,  in  early  life> 
of  Kollowrat  with  a  democratic  society. 
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confid^Qcej  wene  the  mean3  by  whidi  every 
thing  might  be  acoomplished  ia  counlaries  where 
the  good  character  of  the  people  affords  a  vohm- 
tary  siq)port  to  all  that  is  excellent.  S^oce^ 
artj  free  trade^  strict  financial  control^  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  nationality  and  constitution 
of  the  provinces^  he  considered  the  surest 
guarantee  of  permanent  tranquillity  and  pro- 
gressive improvement.  The  experience  of  many 
ye^rs  strengthened  him  in  his  principles;  and 
although  the  measures  of  KoUbwrat  sufficiently 
announced  his  Josephism^  yet  he  has  always 
been  a  foe  to  violent  proceedings  on  one  hand^ 
and  to  that  vulgar  liberalism  on  the  other, 
which  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  Jacobinism  in 
a  country  Uke  Austria^  where  a  powerful  aris- 
tocracy stands  in  its  way.  Kollowr^t  has 
favoured  the  latter^  not  from  private  interest^ 
but  from  state-policy^  because  he  regarded  the 
aristocracy  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  sup- 
ports of  the  Austrian  empire ;  at  the  same  time 
he  did  not  forget  the  interests  of  the  middle 
classes,  or  the  general  cause  of  civilization. 
ICollowrat's  opinions  are  as  far  removed  from 
aristociatic  absolutism  and  obscurantism,  as  from 
the.  turbulent  spirit  of  the  menders  of  the  world. 
His  policy  is  to  maintain  iht  forms  of  the  state. 
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-—to  consolidate  the  throne  and  aristocracj^-— 
to  exalt  the  condition  of  the  peasantry^ — to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  country^  and 
freedom  of  opinion.  He  represents,  by  his 
principles  and  his  measures,  the  wishes  of  the 
Austrian  people,  the  state  of  civilization  they 
have  attained,  and  the  moral  condition  of  the 
young  generation,  as  contrasted  with  the  law 
of  state  necessity, ^^ 

There  is  throughout  this  cautionsly-delineated 
attempt  to  describe  Comit  Kollowrat,  much 
that  is  true  and  honourable  in  his  character, 
joined  to  the  idea  of  his  being  at  the  same 
time  allied  to  the  anti^liberalism  of  state  neces-* 
sity,  and  consequently  to  the  entire  poUcy  of 
Prinee  Mettemidi. 

The  changes  latdy  made  in  the  council  of 
ministry  and  state  conference,  which  consisted, 
under  Francis,  of  the  emperor  as  president,  of 
Prince  Mettemich,  Count  Kollowrat,  Count 
Bellegarde,  and  Coimt  Michael  Nadasd.  Fer- 
dinand never  having  presided.  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  as  president,  held  eminently  greater  power 
than  Kollowrat ;  but  now  they  are  exactly  equal 
in  this  high  council,  as  the  emperor  has  ap- 
pomted  two  of  the  archdukes,  his  uncle  Charles 
and  his  brother  Francis,  either  of  whom  presides 
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in  the  emperor's  absence.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  Prince  Esterhazy^  on  his  return  from 
England^  and  Count  Lobkowitz^  will  enter  the 
council  of  state  conference. 

In  the  especial  department  of  Count  Kol- 
lowrat^  he  is  ex-officio  as  minister  of  interior 
and  finance^  president  of  state  council  for  the 
interior  departments  and  privy  reference,  in 
which  he  is  assisted  by  Count  Nadasd,  in  the 
finance  department,  and  two  other  state  coun- 
cillors.* 

It  would  lead  me  too  far  at  present,  to  point 
out  to  you  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
likely  to  arise  from  the  changes  made  siaOQ  the 
accession  of  Ferdinand;  but  from  Count 
KoUowrat  much  good  is  expected  by  those 
who  give  an  opinion  on  state  matters.  His 
character,  personally,  exclusive  of  his  positien 
as  a  statesman,  is  excellent;  and  although  his 
opinions  of  governing  the  nation  diifer  on 
many  points  widely  from  those  of  Prince  Met- 
temich,  th^e  are  others,  especially  a  mcMre 
liberal  commercial  system,  on  which  they  are 
perfectly  agreed. 

^  See  sketch  of  the  government  and  administration 
hereafter. 
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PUBLIC  CHARACTERS  AND  BUREAUCRACY. 

Among  iliose  who  are  entided  to  well- 
merited  public  distmction  in  this  empire^  there 
are^  periiaps^  none  more  worthy  of  esteem  than 
Prince  Lobkowitz.  He  is  the  representative 
of  one  of  the  oldest  Bohemian  families^  and 
not  yet  forty  years  old.  He  is  chiefly  known 
for  his  wisdom  and  hmnanity  as  administrator 
of  Gralida,  the  govemment  of  which  kingdom 
was  intrusted  to  him  twelve  years  ago^  when 
the  office  became  vacant^  just  at  the  time  when 
the  emperor  wished  to  promote  the  yonng 
prince. 

In  that  country  he  became^  however,  rather 
too  popular  for.  the  ideas  of  Francis.    Being- a 
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Bohemian,*  the  Galicians  regard  him  with  an 
affection  which  their  nationality  has  never  yet 
extended  to  Germans.  He,  as  well  as  the 
chamberlain,  Prince  Lubomirsky,  having  fre- 
quently appeared  at  f^tes  in  the  PoUsh  cos- 
tume. Count  Sedelnitsky,  the  minister  of 
police,  was  directed  to  reprimand  the  gover- 
nor, who  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand;  the  policy  of  which 
appointment  can  only  be  justified  upon  grounds 
of  state  policy,  which  appear  not  very  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  patriarchal  ad- 
ministration, inculcated  as  a. general  rule  at 
Vienna. 

Although  the  chancellorships,  and  other  de- 
partments of  govemment,t  must  be  considered 
as  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  ministry 
of  state  and  conference,  yet  not  only  those  at 
the  bead  of  the  several  offices,  but  the  subor- 
dinates generally,  are  men  who  understand  well, 
and  perform  with  the  utmost  exactitude,  the 
duties  intrusted  to  them.  Tliere  is,^  it  is  true^ 
a  tedious  bureaucratic  formahty  (especially  in 

*  He  also  felt  pride  in  saying  the  Lobkowitz  are  de- 
scendants of  Popul,  and  consequently  have  a  right  to 
wear  the  Polish  costume. 

f  See  details  of  them  hereafter. 
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the  council  of  war),  in  the  details  and  execu- 
tion of  every  thing;  yet,  as  certain  it  is  that 
the  business  of  every  branch  of  the  government 
is  invariably  performed  with  fidelity,  according 
to  the  long-established  regulations,  and  agree- 
ably to  the  instructions  from  the  supreme 
authorities.  Coxmt  Mitrowsky,  as  first  court 
chancellor,  under  KoUowrat,  in  the  united 
chancery,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the 
interior  departments,  unless  it  be  the  minister 
of  high  police  and  censorship,  the  Count 
Sedelnitzky. 

The  chancery  of  court  and  state,  which  in- 
cludes also  the  department  of  foreign  afiairs,  of 
which  Prince  Mettemich  is  chancellor  and 
minister,  is  managed  in  its  several  departments 
by  men  of  appropriate  abilities  and  experience. 

Baron  Von  Ottenfels-Geschwind,  state  coun- 
sellor in  this  department,  was  formerly  ambas- 
sador  at  Constantinople,  where  he  collected 
valuable  and  numerous  oriental  manuscripts, 
books,  ancient  curiosities,  &c.,  which,  with  his 
other  effects  were,  on  his  return,  shipped  for 
Tneste,  and  all  most  unfortunately  lost  by  ship- 
wreck. To  make  up  in  some  measure  for  this 
disaster,  the  late  emperor  presented  the  baron 
with  a  tract  of  land  in  a  distant  province. 
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Baron  Lebzeltem^  a  highly  effident  man  of 
business^  ranks  next  to  Von  Ott^Eifels  in  the 
bureau  of  Prince  Mettemich:  but  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  of  his  day^  conmder- 
ing  his  subordinate  situation  (though  I  should 
find  much  di£Siculty  in  being  persuaded  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  conscientious)^  was  the 
late  Baron  Gentz^  of  that  department* 

This  man  was  formerly  an  ultra*liberal  in 
religion  and  in  politics.  He  at  that  time  ad- 
dressed independent  exhortations  to  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia,  and  wrote  in  the  spirit  of 
liberty  to  all  Germany,  He  was  then  poor, 
and  he  at  length  discovered  that  the  cry  for 
liberty,  in  a  country  where  all  who  were  rich 
and  in  power  looked  upon  innovations  with,  at 
least,  distrust,  was  not  only  ineffectual  in  re- 
gard to  the  public,  but  unprofitable  to  himself. 
Gentz,  like  Frederick  Schlegel,  changed^  or 
professed  to  have  changed  his  religious  ideas 
and  his  political  opinions.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly a  man  of  considerable  abilities  and  great 
adroitness.  He  now  advocated  the  cause  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  with  as  much  dexterity  and 
courage,  as  he  formerly  had  written  with  fear- 
less candour  in  the  cause  of  independence. 

He  then  entered  the  service  of  Austria  in 


the  ofBce  of  state  chancery^  wfaere^  it  ]BU3t;  be 
admitted^  he  was  eminently  useifol^  and  where 
he  remaiaed  until  his  deaths  when  he  was  sii^- 
ceeded  by  Dr.  Jarcke^  also  a  man  of  ability^  but 
with  a  head  and  heart  not  so  pliantly  moulded 
as  that  of  his  predecessor. 

In  the  recent  work  of  Dr.  Gross-Hoffinger, 
the  author/ who  is  evidently  writing  with  a  view 
■to  be  employed  himself^  and  whoj  as  evidently 
bears  jealousy  or  hatred  towards  Jarcke^  gives 
the  following  curious  sketch  of  Gentz  and  his 
successor : 

^^  Prince  Mettemich  suffered  great  and  per-^ 

haps  irreparable  loss  by  the  death  of  Baron 

€tentz.    This  able^  thinking  pubUcist^  was  the 

minister's  true  friend  and  indispensable  adviser. 

His  profound  acquirements^  and  sagacious  pow^ 

ers  of  observation,  gave  force  to  the  voice  of 

the  cabinet.     More  justice  would  be  done  to 

his  memory  in  Austria,  if  he  had  not  been  a 

stranger  and  a  proselyte ;  for  his  great  talent? 

,  entitled  him  to  universal  consideration.     He 

has  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented, 

I  think  I  cannot  better  express  the  opinion  of 

those  who  knew  him  well,  than  by  saying  that 

Gentz  was  a ,  man  of  necessity,  and  that  he 

recognised  this  principle  as  a  mistress  to  whom 
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every  thing  must  be  sacrificed.  As  a  man  of 
strong  mind  and  will^  he  overcame  the  pro- 
digious difficulty  of  compressing,  without  en* 
tirely  destroying^  his  own  peculiar  thoughts  and 
feelings,  within  the  iron  mould  of  his  public 
character.  His  strength  was  ever  united  to  the 
strength  of  the  machme,  forwarding  its  work 
like  the  water  of  a  mill,  and  perpetually  labour- 
ing  for  his  adopted  system :  yet,  perhaps,  he 
internally  deplored  the  weaknesses  and  errors  of 
men,  and  wept  for  those  he  struck.  Even  his 
adversaries  produce  many  proofs  of  his  gene- 
rosity. Gentz  showed,  in  this  respect,  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  the  character  of  his  chief ' — 
unhappily  not  otherwise  complete.  Gentz,  with 
a  thoroughly  systematic  mind,  was  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  nationality  of  Austrian  character; 
he  misinterpreted  its  qualities ;  and,  high  as  he 
stood  in  European  diplomacy,  he  did  not  pos- 
sess  the  love  of  the  Austrians,  who  always 
nourish  their  national  prejudices. 

"  I  have  been  the  more  careful  in  trying  my 
objective  glass  upon  his  character,  as  it  furnishes 
m^  with  a  standard  to  judge  of  tiie  qualities  of 
Dr.  Jarcke,  who  has  been  placed  in  the  Staats 
Kanzley  since  the  death  of  Gentz.      *     *      * 

^  Gentz  was  a  child  of  his  age,  nourished  at 
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her  breasts^  strong  by  her  strength; — events 
were  his  teachers^  and  experience  was  his  tutor; 
hence  he  worked  with  Hying  organs^  and  found 
sympathy.    Jarcke  is  a  dogmatist  of  the  middle 
ages^  fed  from  infancy  on  old  books  and  judicial 
dialectics; — a  fanatical  controversialist  in  re- 
ligion ; — ^in  politics,  the  foundation  of  his  creed 
is  the  principle,  that  kingship  is  immediately 
given  hy  God,  and  that  a  prince  is  an  agent  of 
the  divinity.     Gentz  would  scarcely  have  thus 
expressed  himself;  he  would  not  have  asserted 
the  immediate  influence  of  this  principle.     To 
advance  these  maxims  is  to  provoke  contradic- 
tion; and  whoever  takes  up  this  ground  stands 
apart  from  his  age.    Gentz  was  practical,  Jarcke 
is  a  theorician.     Gentz  defended  a  state,  Jarcke 
an   aphorism.      Gentz   was    an    astronomical 
dock,  which  showed  the  time  with  mathema- 
tical precision,  while  it  also  exhibited  the  hands 
of  revolution  overrunning  the  dial,  and  sub- 
verting the  order  of  nature.    The  timepiece  of 
Jarcke  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  behind 
the  age.^' 

Jarcke  was,  I  believe,  always  a  catholic, 
and  formerly  editor  of  the  Berliner  Politische 
Wochen-blatt,  a  politico-religious  weekly  paper.* 

*  The  emperor  of  Russia,  in  June  last,  conferred  the 
Polish  order  of  St  Stanislaus  on  Dr.  Jarcke,  imperial 
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That  men  of  talent  should  sell  their  principle^ 
to  any  government  is  to  be  deplored; — ^that 
governments  should  avail  themselves  of  th^ 
abiUties  of  highly^d  men,  is  far  from  being  a 
subject  of  condemnation.  The  good  or  bad  spirit 
and  practice  of  governments,  alone  deserve  our 
praise  or  our  detestation.  Wherever  ability  and 
talent  are  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  state, 
it  is  an  error  to  believe  that  those  gifts  are  not 
bought  into  practical  service  as  readily  by  the 
government  of  Austria,  as  by  those  of  Prussia 
and  Russia.  That  the  cabinets  of  those  states 
should  do  so  proves  their  judgment,  and  their 
determination  to  employ  men  capable  of  per- 
forming, with  zeal  and  success,  the  duties 
allotted  to  them.  In  this  way  Russia,  Austria^ 
Prussia,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
have  been  eminently  served.  No  country  can 
be  well  served  by  stupidity  and  inexperience. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  England  to 
have  had  her  affairs  so  inefficiently  managed, 
that  nothing  but  the  industrious  and  adven- 
turous energies,  and  moral  and  physical  courage 
of  the  people  could  have  hitherto  saved  us 

Austrian  counsellor  ;  and  also  on  Herr  Peliet,  editor  of 
the  Austrian  Beobachter  (Observer).  Such  is  one  of 
the  various  means  by  which  men  are  flattered  by  princes, 
either  into  silence  or  praise. 
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from  ruin  and  degradation.  The  old  system, 
however,  must  not  continue  to  exist  in  regard 
to  England.  It  certainly  will  not,  unless  the 
Tories  return  to  power';  for  I  have  seen  more 
than  enough  to  convince  me  that  the  present 
ministry  are  alive  to  the  circumstance  of  how 
ill  the  machinery  of  their  predecessors,  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  has  been  framed  to  serve 
the  true  interests  of  the  country.  But  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  any  ministry,  particularly 
an  English  ministry,  hampered  with  a  thousand 
conflicting  interests,  can  either  mend  all  the 
parts  at  once  of  an  impotent  system,  or  replace 
it  immediately  by  a  new  one. 
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AUSTRIAN  DIPLOMACY  AT  FOREIGN 

COURTS. 

The  foreign  representation  of  Austria  has 
always^  in  its  individuality,  had  less  than  any 
other,  except  that  of  Prussia,  the  character 
of  drawing-room  diplomacy,  —  diplomatie  des 
salons. 

Instead  of  the  usually  insipid  and  useless 
garnishing  of  untaught  secretaries,  and  ex- 
quisite attaches,  the  court  of  Vienna  has,  for  a 
long  time,  taken  care  that  each  of  her  foreign 
embassies  should  form  in  itself  a  council,  of 
which  the  ambassador  may  be  considered  the 
president,  assisted  by  two  men  of  business- 
experience,  well  acquainted,  not  only  with  the 
power,  resources,  policy,  and  interests  of  their 
own  country,  but  with  those  of  other  nations. 
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Of  the  ministers  representing  Austria  in 
foreign  courts^  there  is  none  more  honourable 
or  more  beloved  than  Prince  Esterhazy.  There 
is  a  frankness  and  warm-heartedness  in  his 
disposition  which  is  remarkably  agreeable.  His 
return  to  Vienna  from  London  is  daily  expected^ 
as  he  may  be  considered  now  in  England  as  on 
a  visit  of  courtesy,  to  take  leave  of  a  country 
and  people,  to  which  and  to  whom  he  is  ardently 
attached,  rather  than  as  on  a  diplomatic  mis* 
sion.  On  his  return,  it  it  believed  that  the  em- 
peror wiU  bring  him  into  the  supreme  council 
of  state  conference. 

M,  Hummelaur,  the  present  first  councillor 
of  embassy  in  London,  is  a  thinking  man,  of 
great  experience,  and  extensive  knowledge  in 
all  that  regards  the  various  mterests  of  Europe. 
Prince  Mettemich  has  the  utmost  confidence 
in  his  sagacity  and  judgment  ^  and  M.  Hum- 
melaur  fully  deserves  the  trust. 

The  successor  of  Prince  Esterhazy  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Prince  Alfred  Schonburg- 
Hartenstein,  now,  and  for  some  time  past, 
minister  at  the  court  of  Stuttgard.  This  prince 
is  the  second  son  of  the  late  Otho,  prince  of 
Schbnbuig-Waldenbourg,  and  brother  of  the 
Prince  Otho  Victor,  who,  althoi:tgh.  mediatized 
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iii  his  sovereignty^  still  holds  extensive  lord* 
ships  in  Wald^nbourg  and  Lichtenstein^  Glau- 
hau^  Penig,  Remse^  the  abbatical  lands  of  Lung- 
witz^  the  territories  of  Oelsnitz  and  Gauemitz^ 
and  the  jurisdictions  of  Tirchheim,  Muhlen^ 
Ziegelheim^  &c.,  all  in  Saxony^ — Schwarzen- 
bach  and  Furbau^  in  Bavaria^  and  Dobrischau 
and  Tchemowitz^  in  Bohemia. 

Prince  Alfred,  whom  you  will  no  doubt  have 
as  Austrian  minister  in  England,  possesses,  by 
arrangement  with  his  brother,  the  earldom  and 
territory  of  Lower  Hartenstein,  the  lordship  of 
Stein,  and  the  territory  of  Schocken,  in  Sax^ 
royal,  with  the  territories  of  Idolsbui^  and 
Hartenstein,  in  Austria.  So  that  the  new  am- 
bassador to  England,  though  far  less  wealthy 
than  Prince  Esterhazy,  is  an  opulent  prince* 
He  is  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  unmarried. 
In  religion,  a  Lutheran;  and  considered  an 
intelligent  statesman. 

At  Paris,  the  Austrian  cabinet  is  represented 
by  the  Coimt  Apponyi,  a  Hungarian  nobleman 
of  great  influence  in  his  own  coimtry.  He  is 
also  assisted  by  two  councillors,  although  he  is 
himself  in  every  respect  qualified  to  fill  the  high 
post  intrusted  to  him.  In  Paris  he  lives  in 
princely  style ;  and  the  balls  and  soir6es  of  the 
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Conntess  Apponyi,  a  lady  6f  Veroiia  by  birth^ 
hare  been  long  celebrated  for  their  brilliancy. 

Count  Fiequelmont^  a  field  officer^  has^  aided 
by  able  assistants^  for  the  last  eight  years  repre- 
sented Austria  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Joseph^  Earl  of  Trauttmansdorff-Weinburg, 
brother  to  the  late  prince  of  that  house,  is  the 
Austrian  minister  at  Berlin.  He  also  has  a 
council,  the  first  member  of  which  is  Prince 
Felix  Schwartzenberg. 

In  Turkey,  Baron  Von  Stiirmer,  a  man  of 
well-practised  ability,  has  succeeded  Von  Otten- 
fels ;  and  in  all  the  inferior  diplomacies,  the 
utmost  care  is  taken  by  Prince  Metternich  that 
confidence  is  only  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
upon  whose  fidelity  and  talent  he  can  thoroughly 
depend. 

The  representation  of  Austria  at  the  diet  of 
the  Germanic  confederation,  requiring  the  ut- 
most vigilance,  this  post  has  been  long  confided 
to  Baron,  and  for  some  time  past,  Count  Munch- 
Bellinghausen.  A  quiet,  but  vigorous  oppo- 
sition to  Austria  and  Prussia,  having  several 
years  ago  arisen  in  the  diet,  without  its  tend- 
ency being  perceived  either  by  the  then 
Austrian  minister.  Count  Buol  Schauenstein, 
or  by  Count  Von  Goltz,  the  representative  of 
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Pitrssia/  Ae  mflitaxy  doiiixmssixnie]v>gcinend^ 
Langenaxi^  the  confidential  'fiiettd  of  Flinch 
Metfcemich^  was  the  first  to  wanti  his'-mfister 
of  the  oppositional  tendency. 

The  chief  director  of  this  oppoflitioix  was  thiOt 
Wirtemburg  minister^  Baron  Yon  Wagenheiin^ 
aided  yigoimisly  by  Barcm  Yc^  Boratett^  /of 
Baden. 

Austria  and  Prussia  determined^  <  in. .  conae-* 
qtience^  to  send  more  efficient  lepre^^ntatii^a 
to   the    diet.      Count    Miindbi-tBeliinghauseB^ 
T^o  has  remained  in  liiat  post  eTCf  Bwce,  is  9$ 
skilfal   man  of  business, --^ready^    Iaborio9(is^ 
sagacious^  discreet,  and  espedefly  adapted  t0- 
preside  over  a  delibaitte  assraaUy.    Sitsy^  so^d. 
even  elegant  in  his  manners,  he  nerver .  ii^tatfiS' 
the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  he  is  assQcisited^ 
y^,  when  he  pleases,  no  man. can  be  mpe 
repuLnve  or  haughty.     From,  the  time  tibat 
CSount   Miinch-Bellinghausen   was  oomiciUorj 
and  afterwards  commandant  of  Prague,  be  haa 
enjoyed  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  em'* 
peror,  and  of  Prince  Mettemicb.    He  deserves 
both.     He    represents   the    interests  c^   hia 
country  with  fidelity.    Von  Na^er^  the  th€»r, 
representative  oi  Prussia,  may  be  centered  1^; 
still  more  remarkable  man*    He  has  been,  ia 
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every  respect,  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune. 
He  is  a  native  of  Franconia  (a  country  which 
has  produced  many  gifted  persons),  with  rather 
a  prepossessing  exterior,  and  obliging  manner : 
he  was  much  beloved  when  no  higher  in  o£Bce 
than  an  assessor  of  revenue,  at  Baireuth.  At 
that  time  the  Prince  VoA  Hardenberg  visited 
Franconia,  and  took  some  notice  of  Nagler, 
chiefly  in  admiration  of  his  systematic  business 
habits.  The  latter  followed  Hardenberg  to 
Berlin,  and  became  the  reporter  to,  and  then 
the  counsellor  of  tihe  prince,  in  his  ofiS.ce  as 
minister  for  fcure^n  afiisdrs.  The  Queen  of 
Pnisma  also  n6ticed  Nagler.  On  the  death  of 
Segebarth,  he  was  advanced  to  his  present 
important  office  of  postmaster-general  of  the 
kingdom.  He  has  always  been  a  favourite 
with  the  royal  family,  and  is  now  in  the  full 
confidence  of  the  prince  royal.  Although  his 
office  of  postmaster-general  required  his  fiiU 
attention  at  BerHn,  he  was  considered  the  most 
fit  person  to  represent  Prussia  at  the  diet. 
The  trust  reposed  in  him  he  has  faxthfoUy 
dischai^ed.  He  is  accused,  and  I  beheve  with 
truth,  of  ingratitude  to  his  bene&ctor.  Harden^ 
berg.  He  is  undoubtedly,  with  some  unamiable 
blemishes,  a  man  of  dexterous  ability ;  but  he 
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will  never  hav^e  as  many  personal  finenda  as 
Count  Miinoh-Bellingfaansen. 
'  The  £rst  representative  of  Prussia  at  the  diet. 
General  Yon  Sdioler,  assisted  by  the  military 
commissioner^  and  the  several  efficient  adjuncts^ 
have  certainly  maintained^  at  leasts  an  equality 
trith  Austria ;  and^  considering  the  asoeiidaacy 
acquired  during  the  last  five  years^  over  the 
states  of  the  confederation  by  Prussia^  the 
latter  must  certainly  be  considered  as  having 
obtained  advantages  over  the  former.  It  has 
not,  however^  been  in  the  diet  that  the  court 
of  Berlin  has  managed  to  extend  her  customs 
cordon  over  the  states  of  the  confederation^  but 
by  her  diplomatic  management  and  influence  ; 
firsts  in  the  small  states  of  Hesse  Cassel  and 
Darmstadt, — ^then  at  Mimich,  Stuttgard^  and 
Dresden^ — ^then  mth  the  numerous  small  sove- 
reignties of  Thuringia^ — ^and  finally^  with  Frank* 
fort^  Nassau^  and  Baden. 

It  is,  therefore^  a  fallacy  to  say,  that  Austrian 

diplomacy  has  been  less  efficient  than  that  of 

Prussia  at  the  diet,  although  the  former  has 

certainly  lost  her  former  influence  over  north 

.  and  central  Grermany. 

In  all  the  diplomatic  affairs  of  the  empire 
whoever  nuty  be  the  men  intrusted  with  its 
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representation^  the  prindples  and  policy  of 
Prince  Mettemich  must  be  considered,  gene- 
rally and  in  detail,  as  governing  the  whole: 
and  after  examining,  with  at  least  industrious 
care,,  the  foreign  poHcy  of  Austria,  I  feel  con- 
scientiously bound  to  conclude,  notwithstanding 
all  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo  may  affirm  to  the 
contrary,  that  I-  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  measure  discreditable  to  the  extraordinary 
man'  who  has,  for  so  long  a  period,  chiefly 
directed  the  councUs  of  the  imperial  cabinet* 
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LETTER  V. 


FOREIGN  DIPLOMACY  AT  VIENNA. 

How  tefficiently  or  hotr  feebly  a  foreign  state 
is  represented  at  any,  and  especially  a  great 
courts  forms  a  subject  of  paramount  considera- 
tion,— ^not  however  usually,  nor  very  profoundly 
regarded  by  statesmen* 

Considering  the  central  position  of  Vienna, 
not  only  as  the  capital  of  a  great  empire,  but 
as  regards  the  relative  interests  of  eastern  and 
western  Europe,  either  in  their  material,  their 
moral,  or  their  political  aspects,  it  is  evident 
that  at  no  court,  not  even  at  that  of  St.  Peters- 
1)urg,  is  it  more  urgently  necessary  for  a  great 
nation  to  be  ably  represented. 

In  regard  to  England  and  Austria,  a  full  and 
frank  understanding  between  the  governments 
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of  each  on  all  European^  and  even  Asiatic 
subjects^  must  certainly  be  considered  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Although  the  forms  of 
thWr  respective  governments  differ  so  widely, 
the  political  and  material  interests  of  each  are 
far  more  intimately  connected  than  we  are 
generally  led  to  entertain.  Not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  but  in  regard  to 
the  population,  high  and  low,  of  the  imperial 
states  throughout,  there  exists  a  deeply-rooted 
impression  of  respect  for  England,  and  an 
especial  desire  to  strengthen  still  further,  by 
mutual  interests,  the  bonds  of  friendly  aUiaaice. 
However  weU  or  ill  our  country  may  be 
repiiesented  at  other  courts,  there  is  no  state  in 
Europe  w:hoi  has  at  Vienna  a  minister  of  more 
sagacity,  discretion  and  efficiency,  than  England 
has  in  her  ambassador.  Sir  Frederick  Lamb. 
Of  all  the  diplomatic  men  with  whom  I  have 
ever  had  the  honour  of  being  acquainted.  Sir 
Frederick  has  the  gift  of  more  readily  per» 
ceiving  and  comprehending  the  actual  affairs  of 
Europe,  and  every  other  subject  submitted  to 
his  consideration.  He  is  equally  ready  and 
sound  in  his  discrimination  of  personal  charac- 
ter and  personal  objects,  as  he  is  in  observing 
and  jud^ng  of  the  designs  of  governments.    At 
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tbe  same  time^  I  believe  no  into^est,  no  poivte 
on  earthy  would  induce  him  to  lend  his  cotinte- 
nance  to  crafty  or  dbhonourable  policy^  what* 
ever  jiersonal  or  national  advantage  might  be 
gained  from  such  ignoble  (but  hitherto^  by 
many  diplomatists^  considered  a  folly  justifi^ 
able),  though  Jesuitical  and  Machiavelian^ 
management* 

Apart  from  his  official  character.  Sir  Frede^ 
rick  as  a  gentleman  resembles,  personally  and 
in  manners,  his  brother  Lord  Melbourne.  In 
conversation  and  in  sodety  he  is  remarkably 
agreeable;  and  no  minister  or  foreigner  is 
more  esteemed  at  Vienna. 

I  need  not  say  that  Russia  is  ably  repre* 
sented  at  this  court.  The  embassy  of  that 
empire  is  indeed  efficient.  Count  Tatischeff, 
the  ambassador,  is'  too  well  known  to  Europe 
as  a  diplomatist,  for  me  to  say  any  thing  fur* 
ther  of  him,  than  that  he  is  eminently  qualified 
to  fulfil,  as  fiEur  as  they  can  be  fulfilled,  the 
instructions  of  Count  Nesselrode,  and  to  com- 
municate to  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  all 
that  transpires  at  Vienna^  as  well  as  every 
phase  which  the  aspect  of  European  affidrs 
presents.  Prince  Gortschakof,  the  first  coun* 
cillor  of  the  Russian  embassy,  has  been  for* 
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meify  in  Eog^d^  and  e^eaks  our  langaage> 
9B  wdl  as  German  and  French^  flu€9xily.  Per* 
sonally^  he  is  a  remarkably  amiable  man ;  and 
I  must  remark,  that  whatever  be  the  designs  of 
Russia,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  in  our 
pubhe  prints  especially,  as  well  as  in  the 
speeches  of  public  men,  invectiyes  against 
Russia  and  her  diplomacy  should  be  indulged 
in  so  unscrupulously,  and  so  often  without 
foundation. 

It  is  unworthy  our  dignity  as  a  nation^ 
to  brawl  against  another  great  state.  If  Russia 
invades  our  territories,  or  attempts  to  interrupt 
our  commerce  in  any  part  of  the  world,  let  iis 
at  once  resist  the  one  and  prevent  the  other» 
That  we  have  the  power  there  is  no  doubt, — 
that  we  have  the  right  to  defend  our  territories, 
and  to  preserve  the  free  accustomed  channek 
of  our  trade  cannot  be  disputed.  These  are 
the  real  principles  of  foreign  policy,  which 
England  has  to  dispute  the  attempt  at  being  in** 
fringed  upon :  these  are  the  true  interests  which 
that  powerful  American  nation  has  never  tm- 
successfully  ceased  to  assert — sprung  forth  in 
infancy  from  the  bosom  of  England,  to  acqidre 
nourishment  in  a  virgin  soil,  and  now  attained 
the  vigour  of  manhood. 
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.  Austria  bas  far  mOre  to  apprehend  -  ficom 
Russian  agression  than  England;  and  Ihrmoe 
Mettemich  assuredly  watches  all  the  mo¥€i-i> 
ments  of  the  cabmet  and  diplomacy  of  SL 
Petersburg  with  vigilance*  He^  howeyer^  maii^ 
tains  a  most  pacific  understanding  with  that 
court,  although  he  does  not  fail  to  obsenre  that 
an  alarming  influence  has  been  acquired  over 
the  Greek  population  of  southern  Europe  by 
Russian  agency ;  while  M.  Boutenieff  has^  at 
the  same  time^  been  to  a  great  degree  success- 
ful at  Constantinople. 

But  when  Prince  Mettemich  lodks  agyiin  to 
England^  and  her  power  of  securing  an  ascend* 
ancy  in  Greece^  and  then  to  the  uniooa  of 
English  and  Austrian  interests  together^  he  is 
far  too  sagacious  to  apprehend  serious  danger 
to  the  imperial  states  from  the  power  of  Russia : 
that  is^  provided  England  and  Austria  under- 
stand  each  other  properly^  and  stand  by  each 
other  with  fidelity^  in  affairs  which  concern 
their  common  interests. 

Count  de  St.  Aulaire^  who  looks  far  more 
like  a  German  philosopher  than  a  French  diplo- 
matist, is  the  ambassador  of  the  Tuileries  at 
this  court.  He  is  a  grave  old  gentleman,  with 
a  snow-white  head;  intelligent  and  well  bred^ 
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but  not  Tery  coiBifiiuhicativ«e.-  He  may  have 
found  his  position  somewhat  uneasy  at  this 
court  while  Charles  X.  and  his  family  have 
been  wandering  over  the  Austrian  territories; 
and  while  many  of  the  chief  Carlists  of  France 
have  been  visiting  this  capital ;  and^  more  than 
all,  during  the  sudden  changes  in  the  ministry 
of  Louis-Philippe*  Count  de  St.  Aulaire,  how- 
efver,  has  a  temperament  moulded  for  these 
circumstances.  He  never  will  reveal  his  feel- 
ings or  his  ideas,  without  calculation.  His 
lady  has  much  of  what  is  termed  the  spirituel, 
and  forms,  certainly,  a  most  agreeable  accession 
to  the  diplomatic  circle. 

The  Prussian  minister,  Ludwig  Mortimer 
Graf,  or  Earl  Maltzan,  is  as  perfect  a  repre- 
sentative of  Frederick  William  as  he  could 
have  found  to  send  to  a  court, — a  vigorous 
rivalry  to  which  that  of  Berlin  has  attained. 
The  Prussian  minister  is  as  grave  and  discreet 
as  his  sovereign :  he  is  also  a  man  of  business, 
and  without  any  pretensions,  well  acquainted 
with  the  afiiedrs  of  Europe.  He  is  a  married 
man,  and  his  lady  also  graces  the  diplomatic 
parties.  ^  His  chief  assistant  is  Count  Bem- 
storfip,  son  of  the  late  minister  for  foreign 
afbirs. 
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Bavaria,  Wiirtembeig,  Saxony^  Baden^  Bruns- 
wick^ Hesse-Ducal^  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau^  and 
most  of  the  smaller  German  states  have  minis^ 
ters  here  to  represent  their  interests.  Some  of 
the  smaller  states  have  only  one  rejuresentative 
in  common.  Holland  has  diligent  agents,  m 
the  minister  Baron  Yon  MoUerus,  and  in  his 
counsellor  Suermondt-Persoons.  The  Italian 
states  have  each  a  minister  at  Vienna^  but,  un« 
less  it  be  the  pope's  nuncio.  Prince  Alteri^  and 
Count  de  Sambuy,  the  Sardinian  minister^ 
they  are  not,  in  their  diplomatic  character,  of 
any  importance ;  for  all  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to 
Calabria,  may  be  be  considered  as  under  the 
supreme  rule  of  Austria.' 

Belgium  has  a  n^nister  here,  but  his  voice  ift 
seldom  heard :  and  Greece  is  unrepresented ;  for 
Mavrocordato,  nominally  minister  for  Vienna 
and  Munich  jointly,  always  lives  at  the  latter 
court. 

Spain  has  still  a  diplomatic  establishment  at 
this  court.  Portugal  and  Brazil  have  no  repre- 
sentatives here  at  present :  nor  have  the  3tate3 
of  South  America  sent  envoys  to  represent 
them.  The  United  States  of  America,  have 
merely  a  consul-general. 

Count  Lowenhielm  is  minister  for  Sweden^ 
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jointly  at  Vienna  and  Munich^  havings  however^ 
always  a  charge  at  both  courts :  Baron  Lowen« 
stem  has  been  some  time  at  Vienna^  as  minister 
from  Denmaric*  The  Swiss  confederacy  have 
also  a  representative  at  Vienna*  So  has 
Cracow, 

The  present  Turkish  ambassador,  Aohmed- 
Feti-Pasha  {ferik^  or  general  of  division),  is  a 
remarkably  handsome  man,  although  rather 
inclined  to  corpulency.  He  has  taken  a  palace 
of  Prince  Esterhazy^s,  and  lives  in  splen- 
dour. He  is  always  attended  by  his  first 
secretary,  or  aide-de-camp,  Maurogini,  and  by 
his  dragoman,  a  little  clever  German;  and,  I 
believe,  never  accepts  invitations,  unless  ac- 
companied by  all  the  attaches  to  his  embassy. 
He  is  treated  with  great  deference  by  Prince 
Mettemich,  and  regarded  with  much  respect  by 
the  diplomatic  corps.  What  his  abilities  may 
be  I  know  not.  He  has  a  fine  expressive 
countenance,  and  eyes  that  flash  oriental  fire. 
He  deUghts  in  society,  and  is  daily  seen  driving 
out  in  his  carriage.  I  have  met  him  at  dinner. 
He  sat  on  the  right  of  Princess  Mettemich, 
while  the  pope^s  nuncio  sat  on  the  left;  so 
that  her  highness  occupied  a  position  between 
the  representatives  of  the  pope  and  Mahomet. 
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He  conforms  in  eatings  drinking^  and  manners^ 
easily  and  gracefally  to  onr  European  customs ; 
and  has  lately  given  a  splendid  fete^  which 
will  afford  materials  for  at  least  a  week's  gos- 
sip^ and^  no  doubt^  a  subject  to  fill  up  the 
despatch  of  some  correspondent  of  the  London 
newspapers. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  GREAT  CONGRESS. 

The  congress  in  1814,  of  which  the  Prince, 
de  Ligne  said,  ^^  Le  congrh  danse  et  ne  marche 
pas"  is  still  drawn  upon  in  Viennese  society, 
as  tiie  most  abundant  source  of  anecdotic  stock. 

Among  the  recollections  of  the  past,  it  will 
certainly  long  continue   an   epoch    to    which 
grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers  will  di-  . 
rect  the  attention  of  the  young,  and  rely  upon 
for  materials,  when  ordinaiy  subjects  of  con^ , 
versation  are  not  forthcoming. 

It  was  the  most  important,  and  certainly  the 
most  brilliant  assemblage  that  ever  met  in 
Europe;  but  how  far  its  deUberations  were 
marked  with  justice  and  wisdom,  is^a  far  dif* 
ferent   consideration,  and   the   experience  of 
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more  than  twenty  years  brings  ns  to  conclu- 
sions quite  as  much  at  variance  with  those 
entertained  at  that  period. 

The  Abbe  de  Pradt,  in  his  celebrated  work 
on  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  says^/^  En- 
fin  Pheure  sonne^  et  des  plaisirs^  interpretes 
aussi  sinc^res  que  gages  eclatans  des  disposi- 
tions mutuelles  les  plus  bienveillantes^  intro- 
duisent  gaiement  les  arbitres  des  destines  de 
TEurope  dans  le  sanctuaire  ou  elles  vont  ^tres 
decidees. — Le  congrfes  est  ouvert.^^    . 

Pleasures  gaily  introducing  the  arbitrators  of 
European  destiny  to  the  i^inctaary  of  political 
deliberation,  was  no  fiction  at  the  congress. 
JSttt  that  gaiety,  that  brilliancy,  and  those 
pleasures,  were  contrived  more  for  political 
ends,  than  for  the  ^apparent  purpose  of  render- 
ing Vienna,  for  the  time;,  the  most  attractive 
azid  agreeable  capital  in  Europe. 

On  this  memorabldr  occasion,  neither  the 
Emperor  Francis,  nor  hijp  minister,  Mettemiph, 
allowed  the  splendour,  wluch  the  assemblage  of 
downed  heads,  and  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  Europe,  imparted  to  Vienna,  to  dazzle 
tbdr  sagacity,  or  to  pervert  their  views.  There 
were  others,  unfortunately  for  England,  whose 
beads  were  more  liable  to  giddiness. 
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The  states  of  Europe  were  represented  in  the 
persons  of  their  soverrigns  and  ministers^  and 
in  those  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated^  with 
a  multitude  of  the  most  stupid  men  of  rank 
from  all  countries. 

Balls^  masquerades^  plajs^  feasts^  a  grand 
toumamenty  military  festivals^  and  huntings 
would  iseem  to  have  been  the  business  which 
attracted  this  multitude  to  the  capital  of  Aus- 
tria; and  to  judge  of  many  persons^  among 
whom  Lord  Castlereagh  was  the  most  promi- 
nent^ it  might  be  said^  "  they  made  no  good 
progress  but  in  the  dance.'^  In  the  mazes  of 
this  dance^  the  representative  of  England  not 
only  handed  over  Java^  as  partner,  to  Holland^ 
but  forgot  his  other  solemn  duties  amidst  the 
gay  fascinations  and  flattering  attentions  which 
inade  his  head  giddy. 

Among  the  sovereigns,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander was  the  prince  of  monarchs.  His  con- 
Tersation  was  sorcery  among  the  ladies,  and  his 
affability  and  manners  were  all-subduing  with 
the  men.  His  simphcity,  and  his  dislike  to 
parade,  astonished,  and  held  forth  an  example 
to  all.  He  seldom  rode  in  a  carriage,  and 
walked  daily  on  the  ramparts,  usually  with 
Prince  Eugene  Beauhamois,  who,  were  it  not 
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for  Alexander,  aiid  Max-Joseph  of  Bavaria, 
would  have  been  excluded  as  a  parvenu.  With* 
out  holding  official  dignity,  the  acknowledged 
representative  of  chivalric  heroism,  was  the 
gallant  Sir  Sydney  Smith.  His  narratives  and 
anecdotes  absolutely  turned  the  heads  of  ladies, 
old  and  young,  many  of  whom  still  recur  to 
the  exploits  narrated  by  the  hero  of  Si.  Jean  • 
d*Acre.^ 

The  King  of  Prussia  seldom  relaxed  from  the 
gravity  natural  to  that  prince ;  and  his  minister. 
Von  Humboldt,  proved,  by  the  success  of  his 
diplomacy,  how  much  more  necessary  it  is  for 
princes  and  governments  to  intrust  their  affairs 
to  men  to  whom  nature  hath  bequeathed  the 
first  order  of  perceptive  and  thinking  intellects, 

*  Sir  Sydney  Smith  was,  in  one  point  of  view,  also  a 
delegate  at  the  congress.  He  wished  to  engage  the  sove- 
reigns  in  a  sort  of  crusade  against  Algiers  and  Tunis,  to 
crush  for  ever  white  slavery  in  those  states ;  and  it  would 
have  heen  but  justice  to  have  given  the  command,  after- 
wards intrusted  to  Lord  Ex  mouth,  to  the  at  least  more 
chivalrous  Sir  Sydney  Smith.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  of 
Sweden,  also  commissioned  the  gallant  admiral  to  presei^ 
his  declarations  relative  to  his  claims.  This  confidence 
was  in  consequence  of  Sir  Sydney  having,  after  the  glo-  , 
rioiis  victory  of  1791,  been  invested  with  the  grand  cross 
of  the  order  of  the  sword,  of  Sweden,  he  being  at  that 
time  an  officer  in  the  Swedish  navy. 
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iban  to  those  who  possess  by  accident^  or  the 
gift  of  kings^  the  highest  orders  of  blazoned 
rank.  Alexander's  mmister,  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
was  another  instance  of  a  plebeian  exalting 
himself  to  the  most  important  confidence,  and 
proved  that  time  and  experieiice  have  enabled 
US  to  judge  of  results.  It  is  evident  to  all,  that 
the  powers  which  gained  the  advantage  at  thb 
poUtical  sanhedrim,  were  those  whose  work  was 
done  by  men  who  understood  their  business. 

Russia  gained  an  enormous  addition  to  her 
previously  monstrous  dominions.  Prussia,  con- 
sidering her  position,  may,  however,  be  said 
to  have  gained  more  than  any  other  power. 
Whether  this,  as  many  assert,  was  the  design 
of  Russia  or  not,  the  accession  made  by 
Prussia  was  the  first  gi^dation  to  the  decline 
of  Austrian  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Germany. 
The  loss  of  the  Flemish  and  Rhenish  countries, 
without  any  regard  to  justice,  was,  however, 
more  than  made  up  to  Austria  by  the  more 
valuable  Italian  territories  immediately  adjoin- 
ing her  frontier. 

France  was  now  in  a  humiliated  posture; 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  were  all  combined 
to  weaken  her  power.  The  Rhine,  even  after 
the  batde  of  Leipzig,  was  offered  to  Napoleon 
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as  the  boundary  of  !^ranoe.  Biirt>  to  weaken 
Franc^^  Holland  was  attempted  to  be  made 
strong  by  the  >addition  of  Belgium^  and  Ptussift 
extended  to  the  old  French  frontiers  by  the 
possession  of  the  ci-devant  Axistrian  country 
west  of  the  Rhine. 

France  gained  nothing  at  this  congress  except 
from  Great  Britain^  who  ceded  back  the  French 
West  Indian  and  some  other  colonies.  The 
greatest  blunder  of  all  was  giving  up  to  Franee 
the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland,  to  the  ex- 
i>lusion  of  British  (not  American^  fisherm/en. 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  bewildered  state  t^ 
Lord  Castlereagh's  judgment,  and  LordStleiGiFi- 

r 

*  Wlien  the  American  fishing-vessels  appeared  aftei^ 
wards  on  the  west  coast  of  NewfoundJand,  the  Proncli 
cpmjnandant  ordered  them  ofiT,  saying,  "  We  have,  horn 
the  British,  received  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing  on  the 
Vest,  and  extreme  north  coast  of  Newfoundland.**  '*Thtft 
may  be,  but  we  will  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
-British  to  deprive  us  of  the  privilege  which  they  had  pre- 
viously secured  to  us/'  The  United  States'  govemmmit 
Immediately  sent  two  ships  of  war  to  the  west  od^t  df 
Newfoundland,  where  they  soon  establi^«d  their  ^b^ 
%R<en,  wiiom  tl)£  French  have  never  since  atteuifiedlfo 
disturb.  But  the  British  are  not  allowed  to  appnsadi 
that  part  (about  300  miles  of  the  coast  fi^mClipe  !Eay 
.west,  to  Cape  John  on  the  north-east),  vrhich^  before  1^16^ 
they  called  the  "fishing-garden  of  Newfoo&dkud.*^<-•So 
much  for  diplomacy. 
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arfe^s  utter  inefficiency^  it'  is  almost  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  they  did  not  give  back  Quebeb 
and  Louisbourg  to  the  French,  who  had  fully  as 
eqtdtable  a  right  to  those  possessions  as  the 
Dtitch  had  to  Java. 

The  sovereign  who  gained  nothing,  but  who 
lost  mudli,  was  the  King  of  Denmark;  He 
was  the  third  in  ag6,  and  the  most  witty  of  the 
six  monarchs.*  There  was  a  general  prejudice 
against  him  at  first  :^->his  lively  and  agreeable 
manners  removed  this  personal  dislike;  but 
when,  on  his  departure,  after  Norway  was 
given  to  Sweden,  and  without  having  gained  an 
additiozial  ^subject,  Alexander  intending. to  com- 
pliment him,  said,  ^^Sire,  you  take  all  hearts 
away  with  you.^ — "  Hearts,  possibly,^^  replied 
Frederick,  *^but  certainly  not  one  soul/^ 

Of  the  monarchs  present  and  absent,  there  were 
3ome  whose  positions  were  important  in  regard 

-.  ^  The  six  sovereigns  at  the  congress  were  bom  as  fol- 
lows :— The  King  of  Wirtemberg,  born  in  1 754 ;  Max 
Joseph  of  Bavaria,  1756;  King  of  Denmark,  in  17^ ; 
Emperor  of  Austria,  176& ;  King  of  Prussia,  1770  ;  Mod 
(Alexaiijider  c^  Russia,  1 777.  The  Kings  of  Denmark  and 
(Brassia  only  are  now  living.  The  last  tweD£)r  years  has 
m^e  destructive  havoc  among  sovereign  heads  and 
3tlU3esnien,*^lhree-foustbs,  at  least,  of  a  generation  amonf; 
<them  are  dead ! 

F  2 
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to  the  questionable  legitimacy  of  their  rank 
and  power.  One  of  these^  John  Charles  Ber- 
nadotte^  was  king  by  the  grace  of  the  people* 
Four,  the  sovereigns  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wir- 
temberg,  and  Naples,  were  kings  by  the  grace 
of  Bonaparte.  In  order  to  give  the  utmost 
power  to  Prussia,  it  was  resolved  by  Alexander 
to  annihilate  the  title  of  the  Saxon  king. 
Talleyrand  protested  against  this'  injustice,  and 
Mettemich  was  resolutely  opposed  to  it,  from 
its  injustice,  and  from  its  adding  to  a  growing 
rival  power.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  but  justice 
to  Casdereagh  to  say,  that  he  was  so  far  open 
to  the  reasoning  of  the  Austrian  and  French 
statesmen,  that  the  more  flattering  persuasion 
of  Alexander,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  Nesselrode^ 
was  unsuccessful.* 

The  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  were 
princes  by  descent;  and  their  marriage  con- 
nexions secured  them  sufficiently  to  be  now 
declared  kings  by  the  grace  of  God.     As  for 

*■  A  secret  treaty  (afterwards  discovered  during  the 
hundred  days,  and  sent  by  Napoleon  to  Alexander)  was 
entered  into,  to  guarantee  the  sovereignty  of  Saxony  as 
reduced.  It  was  signed  in  February  1815,  by  England^ 
Austria,  and  France. 
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Murat^  although  his  ingratitude*  to  Napoleon 
and  assistance  to  Austria  gave  him  some  daim^ 
yet^  as  no  sovereign  blood  danced  through  his 
veins^  and  as  he  had  no  marriage  alliance^ 
except  with  the  &m]ly  of  the  powerless  King 
of  Elba,t  it  was  tacitly  determined  that  he 
should  give  place  to  legitimate  rights. 

The  nationality  of  Poland  formed  one,  if  not 
the  most  intricate,  of  the  questions  discussed 
at  this  congress.  The  cause  of  the  Poles  had 
been  sympathized  with  by  the  world,  as  the 
cause  of  humanity.  In  the  British  parliament^ 
the  freedom  of  Poland  was  urged  with  force 
and  feeling,  especially  by  Wilberforce,  Mac- 
intosh, and  Whitbread ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  made  fully  acquainted  with  public  opinion 
in  England.  With  that  nobleman,  however, 
the  flattery  of  Alexander  had,  unfortunately  for 

*  Early  in  1814,  he  attempted  to  seduce  Prince 
Eugene  Beauhamois,  and  proposed  that  he  should  aban- 
don France,  and  unite  their  forces  to  those  of  the  Aus- 
trian general,  Bellegarde.  The  high-minded  Eugene, 
disgusted  at  the  proposal,  sud,  "  never  would  he  betn^  a 
^benefactor."  Murat,  forgetting  his  origin  and  the  grati- 
tude due  to  Napoleon,  signed  without  scruple  an  armis- 
tice with  Austria. 

f  The  Prince  de  Ligne  used  at  the  congress,  whenever 
Napoleon  was  alluded  to,  to  call  him  Robinson  Crusoe. 
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the  Poles,  for  England,  and  for  Europe,  far 
more  influence  than  the  desires  of  the  country 
whom  he  wiw-represented.  That  he  bitterly 
repented  of  his  folly  afterwards  I  am  perfectly 
convinced,  and  I  only  allude  to  his  criminal^ 
blunders  as  a  statesman ;  for,  personally,  there 
existed  few  more  amiable  men. 

The  adjustment  of  the  Polish  question  formed 
a  subject  of  extremely  delicate  management 'on 
the  part  of  Russia  and  Austria.  On  the  in- 
femous  portioning  of  that  ancient  kingdom,  i^ 
is  well  known  that  the  emperor  of  Austria  had 
the  section  of  Poland  allotted  to  his  share  forced 
upon,  rather  than  its  having  been  sou^t  by 
him.  Had  he  not  accepted  Polish  Galicia;' 
Russia  would  have  possessed  it,  and  would 
have,  with  more  extended  territory,  advanced 
much  nearer  Vienna.  When  Napoleon  raised 
the  archduchy  of  Warsaw  to  a  state  independ- 
ent of  Russia,  it  formed  a  separation  between 
the  latter  and  the  Austrian  dominions,  while  at 
the  same  time,  the  ancient  spirit  of  Polish 
nationality,  which  was  in  no  degree  extin- 
guished in  Galicia,  brightened  up  with  the 
ardour  of  hope,  in  witnessing  a  partial  restora- 
tion of  Poland  by  Napoleon. 

The  heroism  of  the  Poles,  who  filled  the 
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ranks  of  the  French  amies,  was  fuUy  appre- 
ciated by  that  conqueror;  and  the  heart  of  the 
whole  nation  beat  in  unison  with  the  temporary 
inidependence  established  at  Warsaw.  This 
iudependence,  such  as  it  was,  fell  with  Napo- 
leon ;,  and  soon  after,  Alexander  led  Europe  to 
believe,  that  he  would  re-establish  Poland  on  a 
far  more  free  and  magnificent  basis. 

When  that  monarch  was  in  Paris,  in  April, 
1814,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  immortal 
Kosciusko,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  living 
iti  obscurity  at  Berville.*  Alexander's  fair  pro- 
mises, and  familiar  manners,  had  fascinated  all 
who.  approached  him ;  and  those  who  approach- 
ed him  at  that  time,  actually  believed  the  Czar 

*  The  Cossacks,  in  their  course  of  plunder,  came  upon 
the  rustic  habitation  of  Kosciusko.  The  horde  brandished 
their  spears  over  the  yeteran's  head,  and  persisted  in 
plundering  his  cottage,  when  he  endeavoured  to  convince 
them  of  the  injustice  and  barbarity  of  their  unmilitary 
conduct.  Finding  his  remonstrances  ineffectual,  he  bared 
his  bosom,  showed  his  wounds,  and  exclaimed,  "  soldiers, 
respect  the  asylum  of  a  soldier,  or  dishonout  your  pro* 
feasion  I"  — "  Who  art  thou,"  demanded  the  Cossack 
leader,  **  who  speak  our  tongue,  and  dare  thus  address 
us  ?" — "  I  am  Kosciusko  !**  The  leader  and  his  followers 
fell  at  his  feet,  and  craved  forgiveness.  Platoif,  on  hear- 
ing this,  ordered  a  guard  of  honour  to  be  stationed  at. the 
humble  i^eddence  of  the  Polish  patriot. 
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of  an  the  Russias  the  most  Sbenil  man  in 
Europe.  It  was  much  in  this  spirit  diat  Kos- 
ciusko addressed  him : — ^  Sire/^  wrote  the  Polish 
hero^  ^^  if  £rom  my  obscure  retreat  I  may  dare 
to  address  my  prayers  to  a  great  moxtarch^  a 
great  captain^  and  above  all^  a  protector  of 
humanity^  it  is  because  your  generosity  end 
magnanimity  are  well  known  to  me.  I  demand^ 
therefore^  of  your  majesty  three  acts  of  grace  ; 
the  first,  to  accord  a  general  amnesty  to  all 
Poles  without  exception^  and  that  the  peasants 
dispersed  in  foreign  lands  shaU  be  considered 
free  when  they  return  to  their  native  hearths  ; 
the  second^  that  your  majesty  will  proclaim 
yourself  king  of  Poland^  with  a  liberal  constitu* 
tion^  approaching  that  of  England ;  that  public 
schools  for  instructing  the  peasantry  be  esta- 
blished and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  go* 
vemment, — ^that  servitude  be  entirely  abolished 
in  ten  years^  at  which  period  every  peasant  is  to 
possess  the  land  which  they  actually  cultivate. 

"If  my  prayers  are  granted,  I  will  imme- 
diately repair,  though  in  ill  health,  and  preset^ 
myself  at  the  feet^  of  your  majesty,  to  be  the 
first  to  render  you  homage  as  the  sovereign  of 
my  country, 

"  My  third  prayer.  Sire,  although  indrvidualy 
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greatly  interests  my  heart  and  my  sensibility. 
I  haye^  for  fourteen  years^  inEabited  the  house 
of  my  respectable  firiend  Zeltner,*  a  Swiss  by 
nation,  and  formerly  ambassador  of  his  country 
in  France.  I  owe  him  a  thousand  obligations ; 
but  we  are  both  poor,  and  he  has  a  numerous 
£ftmily,  I  claim  for  him  an  honourable  place, 
either  under  the  new  French  government,  or 
in  Poland.  His  capacity  is  great,  and  I  will 
.  answer  for  his  fideUty  under  every  circum- 
«tance.^^ 

Haw  excellent  the  heart, — how  noble  the 
patriot  that  could,  in  the  integrity  of  both, 
dictate  such  a  letter.  Alexander  did  not  reply 
to  it  until  the  3d  of  May  following,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  on  which,  in  1791^  the  Poles 
momentarily  established  the  celebrated  consti- 

*  Alexander  does  not  appear  to  have  done  any  thing 
for  Zeltner ;  and  when  Kosciusko  visited  Vienna  to  meet 
Alexander,  in  order  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Poland,  the 
latter  had  left.  Kosciusko,  however,  met  the  emperor  at 
Byanau,  where  the  latter  gave  the  most  ample  assurances 
to  the  former.  Kosciusko  went  on  to  Vi^ma,  but  retired 
with  his  old  friend  Zeltner,  to  Soleure,  where  he  died 
on  the  15th  of  October,  1817.  The  last  honours  were 
paid  to  his  remains  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Roch,  Paris,  all  celebrated  men  of  the 
French  capital  attending  his  funeraL 
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tiition  of  thiit  ye^*  Tbi^  was  poUtiQalisoqujefciy^ 
in  replying  to  the  veteran  of  Poland  onttheit* 
day.  His  object  was  to  gain  the  heart  of 
Kosciusko  more  effectually. — 

^^  I  experience  great  satisfaction^  g^nei^l^^^: 
said  Alexander^  ^^in  replying  to  your,.lette]^ 
Your  most  ardent  wishes  will  be  accgmplisbedx 
With  the  aid  of  the  Almighty  God>  I  hppa  tfll 
realize  the  regeneration  of  the  brave  and  t0- 
spectable  nation  to  which  you  appertain*  I; 
have  taken  the  solemn  engagement  to  do  so| 
and  at  all  times  her  wellbeing  has  occupied 
my  thoughts. 

^^  PoUtical  circumstances  alone  have  pre^. 
vented  the  execution  of  my  designs.  Those, 
obstacles  no  longer  exist.  Two  years  of  t^^ 
rible  but  glorious  warfare  have  destroyed  them* 
In  a  little  time^  with  wise  measures^  the 
Poles  will  recover  their  country  and  their, 
name ;  and  I  shall  have  the  enjoyment  to  con- 
vince them,  that,  forgetting  the  past,  he  whom 
they  believed  their  enemy,  wiU  realize  their 
utmost  wishes.  How  satisfactory  will  it  be 
for  me,  general,  to  have  you  for  my  aid  in 
these  salutary  labours!  Your  name,  your 
character,  your  talents,  shall  be  my  best  supt 


port».v^Re(Seiv^,  gfeneirtil/ the  lassurftnce  of  my 
esteem.         .    .   ^ 
<     '     ^  ^^  Albxander/* 

What  a  delightful  letter,  if  he  who  wrote 
wete  sineere  in  his  expressions !  How  was  it 
pibssible  to  doubt  Alexander?  all  considered 
Miti  the  most  noble  and  liberal  of  monarchs. 
It  wfts  in  this  spirit  that  all,  except,  I  believe, 
the  sagacious  Metternich,  and  the  timorous 
Francis,  viewed  the  Czar  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna. 

The  nationality  of  Poland,  confined  in  its 
restitution  to  about  four  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, must,  as  Prince  Metternich  well  knew, 
animate  the  remaining  millions  of  Poles 'in 
Oalicia,  and  the  partitions  given  to  Prussia, 
and  retained  by  Russia,  with  the  general  spirit 
of  re-asserting  their  liberty.  Yet  that  states- 
man saw,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  much 
safer  to  raise  up  the  Poles  between  Austria  and 
Russia,  than  to  allow  the  frontiers  of  the  latter 
to  join  those  of  the  former.  Metternich  would 
have  also  opposed  the  incorporation  of  Posen 
and  Bromberg,  as  much  as  Alexander  indirectly 
did,  with  Prussia,  but  the  former  did  not  con- 
sider it  wise  to  contend  the  point.    A  consti- 
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totioa  wns  at  length  accorded  by  the  treaty  to 
a  portion  of  Poland  as  a  kmgdom^  and  to  the 
district  of  Cracow  as  sl  national  republic  J*  It 
would  have  been  far  wiser,  as  events  have  since 
proved,  to  have  added  Cracow  to  the  kingdom. 

There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  fects  that  after- 
wards transpired,  that  the  secret  ambition  of 
Alexander  was  to  have  put  himself  not  only  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  Sclavonic  population  of 
Bussia,  and  all  ancient  Poland,  including  the 
partitions  given  to  Prussia  and  Austria,  but 
also  of  the  Sclavonian  population  of  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Hungary,  and  of  the  south-eastern 
territories  of  Austria,  bordering  upon  Turkey. 
In  fact,  to  have  crushed  the  magnitude  of 
Austria,  in  respect  to  territory  and  population, 
las  a  first-rate  power  in  Europe ;  while  Prussia, 
with  the  same  design,  as  well  as  in  compen- 
saticHi  for  Posen  and  Bromberg,  was  to  be 
extended  and  elevated  by  having  the  whole  of 
Saxony,  and  a  much  greater  extent  of  the  small 
German  states  than  was  finally  given  her  by 
tile  treaty  of  Vienna. 

The  appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

^       • 

*  The  alleged  reason  for  oreating  thift  r^ublic  wa^ 
that  none  of  the  three  powers  would  consent  to  the  other 
becoming  possessed  of  Cracow. 
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however,  at  Vienna, — ^the  firmness  of  Metter- 
nich, — the  "address  of  Talleyrand,— and  the 
danger  of  advancing  so  ambitions  a  design, 
prevented  its  being  openly  declared  by  Alex- 
ander as  he  premeditated,  soon  after  his  depar- 
ture from  Vienna,  where  he  left  his  faidiful 
agents  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  his  empire, 
and  to  further  his  personal  views.    No  man 
was  served  with  more  fidehty-    As  for  himself, 
time,  and  the  congress  of  Carlsbad,  have  proved 
that  all  his  fascinating  promises  were  merely 
temporary  opiates,  to  assuage  momentarily  the 
anguish  of  a  despotic  malady.    It  is  folly  evi- 
dent that  he  never  intended  nationality  and 
constitutional  liberty  for  Poland,  independently 
of  Russia,    notwithstanding    his    promise    to 
Kosciusko,  and  also  to  the  numerous  Polish 
famihes  of  distinction  assembled  at  Vienna, 
and  who  at  that  time  formed  the  most  ddiight- 
ful  accession  to  the  congregated  society. 
.  The    territorial   status  quo    of  Europe,    as 
definitively  arranged  amidst  all  the  dancing, 
carousals,  f^tes,  intrigues,  ambitious  designs, 
and  jealousies,  which  formed  the  accompani- 
ments of  this  festival  of  monarchs,  politicians^ 
«0ttrtiers,  and  pkasiire  and  curiosity  seekers, 
might  oertainly   have  be^  £ar  more  justij 
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defined;  iifad  the  lightsr  of  individxials^  «nd  the 
national  feelings  of  populations^  instead  of  the 
powei*  or  weakness  of  princes,  been  the  mle 
for  distributing  territories  and  hummi  beingfe. 

Sweden  was  greatly  weakened  to  add  Ear<H 
pean  territory  to  Russia,  but  left  strongefr  by 
the  admitted  annexation  of  Norway,  Den-^ 
mark  was  confined  within  hfer  most  nferi^ow 
limits.  All  Belgium  was  forced  into  an  unwill- 
ing junction  with  Holland.  Had  the  provinces 
oiily,  in  which  the  inhabitiants  spoke  Flemish, 
been  added,  the  revbhition  of  Brussels  wotdd 
not  likely  have  occurred.  It  -woold  perhaps 
also  at  the  same  time,  have  been  politic  t6 
have  added  the  portion  of  Belgium,  in  which 
the  people  spoke  the  French  language,  t6 
France;  and  to  have  restored  all  the  German 
territory  between  the  Vosges  and  the  Rhiiie 
to  Germany.  But  the  wishes  of  the  people 
should  have,  in  all  cases,  been  consulted.   ' 

That  Austria  should  have  compensation  for 
her  western  territories  was  but  just;  but  whe^ 
ther  that  justice  should  be  done  by  annei^dng 
to  the  empire  nearly  the  whole  of  northerh 
Italy,  is  a  far  different  question. 

The  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  VienBa^  plaialy 
indicates  as  a  basis  for  the  Several  imitates  of 


^ISarope^  a  :repre9entative  -canstitatiD^al  fprm  of 
government.  Hqw  far  the  Holy  Alliance^  and 
ihe.  determinatiQns  entered  into  at  the  congress 
of  Carlsbad,  hav«  contrived  to  evade  this 
principi/e>..i9  too  well  known  to  all  who  are  in 
any  way  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of 
Giermany% 

While  Mi^ttemich,  Talleyrand,  the  represent- 
iddves  of  Ale?:ander,  Castlereagh,  and  other 
representatives  of  greater  or  smaller  states, 
were  contending,  some  feebly,  some  with  vigor- 
ous address,  for  respective  interests,  gaiety 
and.plea$ure  shed  brilliant  allurements  over 
l?ienna. 

.The  Prince  de  Ligne  said  more  than  oncie 
during  the  carousab,  ^^  All  varieties  of  entertain- 
ments .  have  been  given,  to  delight  and  honour 
our  illustriow  visiters ; — to  relieve  the  mono- 
t0ny  of  delight^  it  is  only  necessary  to  have 
the  pomp  of  a  field-marshal^s  funeral/^*    The 

"  ♦  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  was  intimate  with  the  prince, 
has  sinee  told  me  more  than  once,  that  the  good*humour«l 
manner  in  which  the  Prince  de  Ligne  used  to  repeat  the 
ahov^  saying  before  his  death  was  so  remarkable,  that  all 
considered  him  speaking  in  jest :  but  the  prince  himself 
had  a  presentiment  that  the  hour  of  his  departure  was 
ftear  at  hand,  and  during  his  last  few  dayi,  he  said, 
^Nature  has  courteously  ordered  that  we  must,  afler  a 
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jKUboe^  own.  ^bflOfuies  wan  after  ^nqpplied  AiiL' 
pompons  ceremony ;    but  the   ball   vmi  ijtm. 
c9xowtiiL  ooatumed  n]initaTi^ptedy«'--Ae  winter 
and  the  carnival  came  OB. 

Among  the  most  hqUiant  parties  wue  tiioaa: 
of  the  Princess  Bragratkm.  Heie  ncre  to  be 
found,  besides  the  sovereigns^  foragnen,  aaA 
first  Viennese  families  generally,  the  Soqieror 
Alexander^  and  his  numeroos  vctte  of  •princes^ 
generals,  statesmen,  and  chambeiUMi;  the 
Czartoriskys,  the  Lnbomirskis^  Nov«MaBaoff% 
the  Nesselrodes,  the  Cooxlands^  SdbetBeratofey 
Kinskys,  the  Wollonskys,  Pole«ld% 
Ejasloffskys,  Suwarrofi^,  Woioas,  Ae 
ber^,  and  countless  Poles. 

At  the  residence  of  Princess  Bragcalien^ 
reigns  were  seen  engaged  in  drasring-  lDtfcaie» 
for  costly  articles,  as  presents  to  lacbe%  or 
trifling  in  amusCTa^:its  sndi  as  entartainai: 
children  in  the  days  of  Louis  XTV^  At  die 
same  time>  Capo  D^Istria  and  Prince  Ipsiknli 
were  animated  in  tete-ortite  convemtions^  to 
Bsmtt  the  independence  of  Greece.  In  iibam 
way  also  did  Alexander  continue  to  sow  some  cif 

time,  gff e  up  the  place  we  occupy  in  this  scenes  to  make 
foom  iof  Hbme  who  are  aliotit  to  enter.  Te  pait  fittsv 
Aose  we  Iof?e  i9»  however,  a  painfol  a-nlificslt  stn^gg^.* 
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lite  aeed^  that  afterwaids  grew  up  to  trouMe 
Turkey. 

The  eveiung  parties  of*  the  Countess  Fachs 
collected  generally  those  whose  delight  was 
chiefly  the  pleasure  of  animated  conversation. 

The  Princess  Helena^s  breakfasts  were  the 
iBOBt  odebrated, — ^the  Countess  Zichy's  parties 
the  most  piquant^ — especially  when  it  was 

determined  to  make  Lord  S the  subject 

of  delurions^  which  he  had  not  the  acuteness 
to  peflTcare. 

At  the  masked  balls  given  at  the  Apollo 
Seal,  the  sovereigns  enjoyed  themselves  su- 
jMfimely.  Under  the  shade  of  incognito^  they 
traversed  frohi  the  ball^-rooms  to  the  groups 
eogif^  in  the  scrutiny  of  masks^  and  to  the 
UUiard-rooms ;  and  although  soon  discovered^ 
they  preserved  the  glorious  privilege  of  being 
fceed  frofla  the  annoyance  of  ceremony. 

As  a  relief  from  the  gaiety  of  the  previous 
evening;  those  illustrious  personages  mighty 
perhaps^  be  seen  next  day  descending  to  the 
mehl'-grub  of  the  Capucins^  to  contemplate 
the  tombs  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Soon 
after^  they  might  be  found  sauntering  in  the 
museumSj  or  in  Saxe-Teschen^s  picture^gaUery^ 
or  as  probably  lounging  at  the  shops. 

VOL.   II.  O 
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Prince  Talleyrand  gftye  splendid  dinners^ 
and  he  hesitated  not  to  say  that  he  had  long 
considered  Napoleon  as  '^hors  de  PkumanitL^ 
His  niece^  the  Princess  de  Perigord  (Duchess 
de  Dino)^  did  Ihe  honours  to  admiration. 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  the  Duke  de  Richelieu^ 
nsuaQy  dined  at  Talleyrand's^  ^th  whom  was 
associated^  as  delegates  to  the  eongress^  die 
Duke  Dalberg,  and  Count  de  Noailles. 

Talleyrand^  however^  so  far  opposed  the 
views  of  Alexander,  that  the  latter  never  for- 
gave him ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  so 
anxious  was  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  remove 
Talleyrand  from  the  councils  of  Louis  XYIII^ 
that  it  was  secretly  proposed  to  forego  four 
millions  sterling  of  the  indemnity  claimed  by 
Russia,  if  Talleyrand  were  supplanted  by  the 
appointment  of  RichdUeu,  Alexander's  long- 
tried  and  faithful  servant.  Lord  and  Lady 
Castlereagh  were  not  less  muniiioent  in  their 
dinner  and  evening  parties ;  and  no  man  made 
himself  personally  more  agreeable  at  Vienna. 
Her  ladyship  assumed  a  character  of  supreme 
costliness  in  her  dress  and  entertainments; 
and  her  appearing  at  the  grand  toxumament, 
wearing,  by  way  of  diadem  in  her  head-dress^ 
her  husband^s  order  of  the  garter,  set  in  lich 
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brilliants^  seemed  a  conceit  to  rival  the  splen- 
did hussar  uniform,*  in  which  appeared  at 
the  same  time  the  late  Prince  Nicholas  Ester- 
ha:%y. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  while  he  remained, 
was  one  of  the  least  ostentatious  men  at  the 
congress.  He  associated  with  the  grandees 
of  aU  nations,  and  might  be  seen  with  empe- 
rors, princes,  and  ambassadors,  as  an  uncon* 
cerned  spectator. 

At  length  the  congress  broke  up ;  Napoleon 
again  alarmed  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  all 
flew  off  as  fast  as  postilions  and  horses  cmild 
drire  and  drag  them^  from.  Vienna^  where 
fei2p}lectioiis  of  the  great  congress  are  as  vividly 
fresh,  as  if  all  the  sovereigns,  politicians,  and 
elite  of  Europe,  had  only  a  feta  months  ago 
animated  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

•  Valued  at  four  mOHoos  of  florins,  or  £400,000  sler- 
]wg»  and  richly  worked  with  pearb  ^od  precious  8tone9«. 
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LETTER  Vn. 


THE   LISCHT£HSTBIK    FAMILY. 

Tor  ask  me  for  fosoiDal  skdbAesiy  but  tbe 
great  faanihes  of  tliis  empne  are  too  numcnwa 
to  sajmucli  of  Aem,  farther  than  to  ilbistialB 
the  state  of  manners  and  soci^.  EjEoqit  it 
be  the  fimuly  of  Estediazy^'^  of  whom  I  haTe 
die  honour  of  knowing  &r  more,  the  liediten- 
stdns  rank  the  fiist  at  Tienna.  His  pahu^e  in 
the  dtf  is  also  the  most  magnificent^  bat  it  has 
been  for  seme  years  oociqiied  by  the  Rassian 
Ambassador  M.  Taticheff,  The  primse^  how- 
erer^  who  is  br  adyanced  in  age,  being  seventy- 

*  The  sister  of  Prince  Liechtenstein  is  the  dowager 
Princcas  Estertuarf,  and  raothtf  of  Che  present  Piiiice 
EateAtof*  The  great  finilies  of  die  ea^ve  idbKial  l» 
TanaUy  many  in  no  rank  the  kast  beneath  thdr  oim. 
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seven,  and  also  the  father  of,  I  think,  eleven 
children  all  living,  is  about  to  resume  his  resi- 
dence in  his  principal  palace ;  and  M,  Taticheff, 
at  present  absent  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  to  occupy 
another  palace  of  Prince  Liechenstein,  in  the 
Herren-gasse. 

This  family,  the  head  of  which,  until  very 
lately,  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  Liechten- 
stein, purchased  last  year  by  Prussia,  hold  vast 
landed  possessions,  and  have  been  long  remark- 
able, for  the  siimptuous  style  in  whidi  their 
estabUshment  has  been  maintained.  They  do 
riot  at  present  seem  to  display  that  magnifi- 
cence, but  the  great  age  of  the  prince  may  be 
the  cause. 

Dr.  Moore  observes,  during  his  visit,  ^^  I 
returned  very  lately  from  Prince  Liechten- 
stein's house  at  Felberg,  in  Austria.  •  This 
prince,  besides  his  lands  in  Austria,  has  con- 
siderable estates  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Silesia.  Like  Prince  Esterhazy,  he  has  body 
guards  of  his  own.  Feldberg  is  a  fine  old  man- 
sion, forty  miles  from  Vienna.  The  apartments 
are  large,  convenient,  and  furnished  in  the 
magnificent  style  which  prevails  in  the  nobkh 
m&A's  houses  of  this  country.  The  company 
consisted  of  the  prince  and  princess,  the  Count 
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D^nfeldt  and  his  lady,  a  very  accomplished 
womaa;  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  M.  Milnes, 
another  English  gentlemen,  and  myself.  Oar 
entertainment  was  in  eyery  respect  splendid, 
particularly  in  the  article  of  attendants.  Some 
of  the  Austrian  nobility  cany  this  point  of 
magnificence  to  a  height  which  would  scarcely 
be  supported  in  Ei^and,  where  one  footman 
is  more  expensive  than  four  in  this  country. 

The  day  after  our  arrival,  breakfast  was  served 
up  to  the  company  separately  in  their  own  apart- 
ments, as  is  the  custom  here.  We  afterwards 
set  out  for  another  villa  of  the  prince,  at  six 
miles  distance,  where  h^  intended  to  give  the 
duke  the  amusement  of  hunting.  The  princess, 
the  countess,  the  duke  and  Mr.  Milnes,  wer^  in 
one  coach,  the  prince,  the  count,  and  I,  in  an- 
other; the  two  princes,  -mth  their  governor, 
and  the  young  English  gentleman,  in  a  third, 
with  a  great  retinue  on  horseback. 

As  the  day  was  well  advanced  when  we 
arrived,  I  imagined  the  hunting  would  begin 
immediately:  but  every  thing  is  done  with 
method  and  good  order  in  this  country,  and 
it  was  judged  proper  to  dine  first  -nris,  in 
due  time  being  concluded,  I  thought  the  men 
would  have  proceeded  directly  to  the  scene  of 


«ction>  leaving  the  ladies  till  their  return.  But 
heie  I  fcHuid  myself  again  mistaken :  the  ladies 
vfeBce  to  assist  in  the  whole  of  this  'expedition. 
Bat  as  there  was  a  necessity  to  traverse  a  large 
wood  into  which  coaches  could  not  enter, 
vehicles  of  a  commodious  description  were  pre- 
pared. I  forget  what  names  are  given  to  these 
carriages.  They  are  of  the  form  of  benches, 
with  stuffed  seats,  upon  which  six  or  eight 
people  may  place  themselves,  one  behind  the 
other.  They  are  drawn  by  four  horses,  and 
^lide  over  the  ground  like  a  sledge,  passing 
along  paths  and  trackless  ways  over  which  no 
wheel  carriage  could  be  driven. 

Alter  b^g  conveyed  in  this  manner  across 
the  wood  ^id  a  considerable  way  beyond  it, 
we  came  to  a  large,  open  field,  in  which  there 
were  several  little  circular  enclosures  of  trees 
and  underwood  at  wide  intervals  firom  each 
other.  This  hunting  had  hitherto  been  attended 
with  very  little  fatigue ;  for  we  had  been  carried 
the  whole  way  in  coaches,  or  in  sleeves,  which 
are  still  easier  than  any  coach.  In  short,  we 
had  been  perfectly  passive  since  breakfast,  ex* 
cept  during  the  time  of  dinner. 

When  we  arrived  at  this  large  plain,  I  was 
informed  that  the  hxmting  would  commence 


so  much  inactivity^  and  began  to  fear  th^^t  thd 
ladises  might  be  over-fat%ued^  wib^A)  Wl  the 
priiiice^s  servants  began  to  arraoge  ^oxae  posftrr 
aUe  chairs  at  a  small  distance  from  oiie  of  ,tiber 
thickets  above  mentioned.  ;  «     ,i; 

The  princess^  countess^  and  the  rest  ot  tibe; 
oompany  took  their  places;  and  when-jejerjr 
body  was  seated^  they  <assuted  me  that  th& 
hunting  was  just  going  to  begin; 

I  own  my  curiosity  wa$  now  ex<jite4  to  t^ 
very  considerable  d^ee^  and  I  was:  filled  with 
impatience  to  see  the  issue  of.  a  hating  wJtud^ 
had  been  conducted  in  a  style  so  different  from . 
any  idea  I  had  of  that  diversion.    While  I  $9t  ^ 
l^st  in  conjecture^  I  perceiye4  at  a  great  disr* 
tance^  a  long  line  of  people  moving  towards  lau: 
little  wood,   near  which  the   company  werei. 
seated.    As  they  walked  along  they  gradually 
formed  the  segment  of  a  circle,  whose  centre 
was  this  wood.     I  understood  that  these  were 
peasants,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who, 
walking  forward  in  this  manner,   rouse  the. 
gaa^ye,  which    naturajly  take  shelter    in    the 
thicket  of  trees  and  bushes.    As  soon  as  iim 
happened,  the  peasants  rushed  in  at  t^e  side 


opposite  to  that-iviere  bur^  company  haftltfeken 
poisl^  beat  o^  the  game,  ttnd  th6n  tib^  massaet^ 

''-'Eaicb  person  was  protided  with  a  fasil,  and 
fAtastj  more  were  at  hand  loaded  for  immediate 
ttse.  The  servants  were  employed  charging 
them  as  fast  as  the  pieces  were  fired  off;  s6 
tiiat  an  uninterrupted  shooting  was  kept  up  as 
h>ng  as  the  game  continued  flying  or  mnning 
out  of  the  wood.  The  prince  hardly  ever 
missed,  and  killed  above  thirty  partridges,  a 
few  pheaiftants,  and  three  hares. 

At  1^' beginning  of  the  scene,  a  servant 
handed  a  fos^  to  the  princess,  who  with  great 
coobieibs,  atld  without  rising  from  her  seat, 
t^k  %dm  at  a  partridge,  which  immediately  fell 
ta'the  ground.  With  the  same  ease  she  killed 
ten  or  twelve  partridges  and  pheasants  at  about 
double  the  number  of  shot.  The  company 
afiiefwards  walked  to  other  enclosures  of  plant-* 
ing,  where  some  game  was  driven  out  and 
killed  as  before. 

The  following  day,  the  prince  conducted  us 
ta  another  of  his  seats,  where  there  is  a' very 
fine  open  wood  foil  of  deer  of  every  kind; 
some  of  tjiem  the  largest  I  ever  saw.  There 
is  also  a  great  number  of  wild  boars,'  one^  of 
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wiodi^  liy  die  prince's  peoniasMiiii  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  kiUed. 

Nothing  could  sorpass  the  politeness  and 
magnificence  vith  vhicii  iLe  oonqway  was 
entertained  during  liie  whole  of  thrir  staj. 
Hie  princess  is  a  woman  of  an  amiable  diaiao- 
ter  and  a  good  nndeistanding;  edncaftes  her 
diildren  and  manages  her  afiaiis  wi&  the 
ntmost  pmdenoe  and  piopneiy. 

So  sloidy  do  national  manners  diaBge,  that 
immediately  after  the  middle  of  S^tember  yoa 
may  still  witness  hunting  exactly  in  iLe  same 
way  at  Feeberg  and  many  otber  of  the  country 
seats  of  the  chief  noUlity.  Bolder  hunting, 
in  which  ladies  take  but  litde  part,  is  however 
not  uncommon^  ahlioogh  Ibe  unferignrng  sport 
described,  which  was  no  doubt  planned  by  the 
hardy  Germans  in  Ibeir  practical  respect  for 
the  ladies,  is  still  prevalent.  I  have  lately 
been  very  mudi  amused  with  yarious  descrip- 
tions of  hunting  and  coursing,  rdated  by 
Prince  Trauttmunsdorff,  who  is  one  of  die 
prindipal  amateurs  of  this  country  in  field 
sports.  If  you  ever  visit  the  imperial  domi- 
nions, a  respectable  introduction  will  always 
ensure  you,  during  the  season,  hospitality  ««i^ 
sport  at  the  country  seats  of  the  nobility ;  and 
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in  no  part  will  you  receive  ^*  highland  welcome/' 
in  regard  to  your  stay,  more  heartily  than  in 
Hungary. 

In  fact,  the  chase  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
would  form  an  excellent  subject  for  a  book; 
and  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  regret  that  Charles 
the  Tenth,  who  has  spent  half  his  life  in  shoot- 
ing, not  his  enemies,  but  pheasants,  partridges, 
woodcocks,  hares,  deer,  and  wild  boars,  should 
have  left  the  world  without  writing  his  expe- 
rience  as  a  sportsman. 
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ExcuBsioir  FBOM  Pesth  to  Croatia,  axd  thsougb 

HUHGAKT  TO   OEDCnUSG. 

In  a  former  letter  I  hayealhided  to  onr  having 
retumed  from  PestiitoTiemiabyland^moTder 
to  femi  some  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of 
Hungary^  not  within  the  beaten  route  of  travel- 
lers. Instead  of  hiring  r^;alar  post  horses, 
especiaUy  as  we  had  left  oar  carriage  at  Vienna, 
we  engaged  an  honest  Hungarian,  who  spoke  a 
litde  German,  and  his  two  sleek  black  Hmi- 
garian  horses,  with  a  small  strong  calashe,  at 
so  much  per  day,  while  we  should  require  him. 
He  even  agreed  that  if  we  chose,  when  his 
hones  became  so  fetigued  as  not  to  proceed  as 
ra|ndly  as  we  thought  proper,  that  we  might 
Ure  Bauer  post-horses;  that  is,  post-horses* 
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supplied  from  distance  to  distance  by  the  pea- 
sants^ and   that  he  would  follow  us  with  his 
own  horses  as  soon  as  they  were  refreshed  to 
where  we  might  put  up  at  night,  to  proceed 
with  us  next  day,  or  if  he  did  not  overtake  us, 
to  Vienna,  in  order  to  bring  back  his  carriage, 
and  receive  the  amount  we  agreed  to  allow  him. 
This  arrangemant  turned  out  very  conveniently. 
Notwithstanding   the  generally  unimproved 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  bad  roads,  I  do 
not  know  any  part  of  continental  Europe,  un- 
less it  be   occasionally  in    Italy,    where    the 
obstacles  of  mere  travelling  are  got  more  rapidly 
ovear  than  ia  Hungary.     For  the  first  fifty, 
TVe  travelled  at  the  rate  of  eight  English  miles 
s^  hour,  ^itI)LOut  halting  exc^t  when  I  stopped 
to  have  some    talk,    through    our   driver  as 
dragoman,  with  the   shepherds,  and  once  to 
bait  th^  same  horses  at  Stuhlweissenberg,    As 
to  accommodations  on  the  roads,  especially,  as 
to  in^s  and  beds,  we  found  them  in  as  rude  a 
condition  as  if  the  people  had  never  seen. or 
expected  travellers.    In  fact,  except  those  of 
their  own  country,  and  I  may  say,  that  on  thfe! 
rpad  we  travelled,  they  very  seldom  do^  we  were, 
perhaps^  the  first  British  subjects  they  bad  ever 
b^beld^  and  I  believe  we  might  haye  freely  lived 
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oaoL  the  hospifeftUty  of  the  people  over  the  vhole 
drcuitoas  and  extensive  route  fimmPesth  eaat 
of  the  Bakonyer  waldj  a  wooded  mofontmiiiOBS 
country^  resemblmg  the  black  forest,  and  of 
the  Flatten  See^  a  magnificent  lake,  until  we 
reached  the  Drau  or  Drave^  where  that  iDmai^ 
tic  river  divides  Hungary  from  Croatia, — ^and 
imtil  we  reached  Warasdin,  the  second  town  of 
the  latter  comitry,  wh^e  we  found  tolerable 
accommodation,  but  where,  however,  the  mahe^ 
shift  appeared  to  have  been  the  only  system 
ever  known. 

From  Warasdin  we  engaged  the  Batter  Post, 
and  travelled  rapidly  nortii,  except  when  I 
wished  to  stop  in  order  to  examine  some  db* 
versity  in  agriculture  or  in  pasturage,  mitil  we 
arrived  at  Oedenburg,  close  to  the  New  Siedler* 
see*  The  natural  fertility  and  beauty, — the 
mountain  and  sylvan  scenery,*— the  lakes,*^*tiie 
rivers,  of  the  extennve  region  that  we  l^raversed^ 
would  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  as 
well  as  tiie  most  dehghtfnl  in  Eun^,  were  it9 
vast  resources  only  properly  devel(qf>ed  by  the 
ingenuity  and  industry  of  man.  Even  now, 
under  the  most  slovenly  cultivation,  com,  green 
vegetables,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  wine,  hooey;^ 
wax,  madder,  various  fruits,   are  yielded  in 
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tolerable  abmida&ce;  so  might  also  olive  oil^ 
for^in  the  sontliem  parts  of  tibe  country  the 
(dnre  would  thrire  with  very  little  care.  The 
mulbenry  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
dimate^  and  its  cultivation  and  the  rearing  of 
s^ykwonns  are  attended  to  with  success  in  a 
few  places,  by  some  Saxon  inhabitants.  Then 
tise  mineoral  wealthy— the  mines  of  Schenuuta 
and  Kremnitis, — ^Ihe  salt  mines  and  salt  lakes, — 
the  valuable  forests  of  timber,  and  the  eminent 
advantages  of  water  navigation  which  the  ex-, 
tensive  distribution  of  rivers,  spread  in  all 
directions  over  the  interior,  and  which  might 
be  generally  unlocked  by  very  short  cuts  of 
canaUsatiott. 

When  we  travelled  over  Hungary  it  was 
daring  a  ddli^htful  season ;  although  I  have  so 
long  delayed  sending  ym,  as  I  now  do^  a  bare 
di€ioh  of  tme  of  the  most  interesting  excursions 
that  I  have  ever  made.  You,  who  are  accus* 
tomed,  when  absent  during  summer  or  autumn 
from  London,  to  all  luxurious  comforts  and 
convcmences  at  your  immediate  command, 
woold,  however,  not  have  consid^ed  our  wan- 
derings so  agreeable.  I  am  much  mistaken,  if 
yooL  would  not  have  been  wofully  out  of  patience 
while  waiting  an  hour  or  two  for  a  simple  meal^^ 


«nd  4MI  little  Entiflfied  in  b«iif  obliged  to  jbMp 
all  vif^t  in  your  owriagey  cm  amving  at  jiacm 
where  you  were  by  no  posaibiUty  expecsted  to 
be  seen.  The  best  in  tibe  village  would  oeelpiiify 
be* at  yonr  service;  at  tfaesaane  timeyoawioidd 
rather  decline  beds^  the  deanlinesa  of  whiehyon 
were  not  convinced  of.  This  happened  to  las 
more  than  once*  Bnt  I  was  more  entoismied 
than  otherwise^  as  it  gave  me  an  oppoctmuty 
of  knowing  more  of  the  ooantry  and  of  Hm 
people^  and  of  exhibiting  to  ine  how  little  adr 
vantage  all  the  rich  benefits  of  natore  aieiodflBS 
brought  into  use  by  the  enterprise^  intdige&ce^ 
and  labour  of  man.  I  could  not  help  oooi-* 
paring  the  comfortless  accommodadonai,  Ae 
wretched  state  of  the  roads^  the  waat  of  een* 
tenienoes  in  this^  perhaps  the  ridiest  oeuatiy 
in  Europe^  and  the  condition  of  Holland^  ia 
every  province  of  which  I  have  never  fedled  to 
find  excellent  lodgings^  and  the  luxuries  of  tibe 
taUe, — although  all  Holland  was  naturally  com* 
posed  of  turf  bogs  and  sandbanks^  without  a 
tree  to  build  a  ship^  a  stone  to  build  a  house^ 
or  a  single  mineral  with  which  to  make  die 
most  common  implement. 

It  was  bur  our  intention  at  first  to  have 
crossed  the  Rekau-Giberge  ridge  ol  die  Car* 


'JkgtBoa  and  Karhtactt^  »nd  iJhmoe  tbreogfet 
^Ulj^iie  Xjtti^bMh,  and  by  fahrato  llmmg^ 
pibfoaito  Viasna,  but  farther  j^terest  n  Hunk 
^gBaeff']mA  toB  to  picfer  the  rcmtet  by  Tscbakai 
timatky  JLoaamkA,  Stdin'^-manger^  andOedtm- 
jxuqgw 

In  tfais  wild  route  ure  might  it  was  toM^  ua^ 
be> stopped  by  some  of  the  darin^^etachedbaiy^ 
ditsiof  fi^ubriy  but  as  we  eaxmd  Utdb  motiej^v 
aad.  Botbiiis  aba  of  much  value^  we.  entail 
^aund  so  ter  ^  being  wbbad. 

I  bsre^  m^bmoBi  leister,  givoi  you  a  akatdk 
^ .tiie  fiungHrianaerfs :  there  is  one  circtimt 
alanoe  whkb  aUenates  many  eiriUs  attached  ta 
4Mr  aoaabliaii;  tibyat  is^  whaterer  be  their 
iaflaiii><  LiAro  wA  been  able  during  this  very 
kngthy  joiuraey,  to  diflcover  them  in  aotiMl 
WBlM  of  such  food  as  ia  necessary  for  them 
0  eubsist  upon^  or>  however  rude  their  clothua^ 
iihsffre  not  met  with  th^xi^  as  I  have  so  gmtif 
rally  the  Irish  cotters^  destitute  of  suiBeient 
povic^nng.  They  are  ignorant  and  superadd 
tioMy  religious ;  but^  until  their  condition  is 
changed^  and  until  their  minds  are  enUghtoncd 
yatii  auffieient  knowledge  to  enable  them  to 
tlmk  more  n^onally^  I  should  gnero  to  think 
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them  de«f]ftiite  at  tbe  qpiiit  of  de^ottcm^  Inow- 
ever  deltmve^  wbidi  asfifords  fliem  the  coii- 
lK>lalion  of  preset  confidenoo  and  the  hope 
of  futiire  rewanL 

The  Hungajcians^  both  those  of  Magyar  sad 
Sclavonian  nee  are  natundly  farsied  for  ta 
mxkch  usefolness  as  any  unenltivated  people  I 
have  any  where  trayelled  among.  The  Selii- 
Vonians  of  Croatia  make  excdlent  soldiers  t  as 
cavahy  troops  they  are  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
empire.  It  is  insinuated^  that  bcii^  of  the 
Greek  churchy  they  are  inflnenoed  by  Hum 
priests  in  favour  of  Russia,  and  to  eheriili  a 
hatred  to  Austria.  I  doubt  this  much.  I 
have  found  the  priests^  both  CathoUo  and 
Greeks  although  botih  are  ignorant  in  ev^ery 
parish  acting  truly  as  pastors  to  their  flocks;; 
and  I  advise  all  who  travel  in  Hungary^  Cr»- 
litia$  aud  the  military  frontiers^  to  appeal  ilk  aH 
cases  of  difficulty  to  the  priests :  indeed,  where 
inns  are  not,  go  to  the  curate's  house,  and  you 
will  share  the  best  accommodation  and  nourislb- 
ment  it  contains,  or  that  can  be  had. 

Having  travelled  on  routes  very  different  frdni 
those,  and  extended  my  journeys  much  fardier 
than  I  had  intended  on  entering  Hiingaorj^ 
I  was  unfortunately  but  slenderly  provided 


^ritb  letters  of  inttodmcticm^  oth^^se  I  might 
have  said  a  great  deal  mxae  than  I  have  in 
my  parevious  sketch  of  the  Hangarkns^  of  the 
baronial  lords^  who  dwelt  in  several  eastles^ 
aear  which  we  passed^  on  our  excursion  s6uth 
to  Croatia  and  north  to  Oedenburg. 

On  eomiiiig  occpsionidly  in  contact  with  them^ 
a  desire  to  obUge^  and  a  spirit  of  hospitality^ 
was  folly  and  at  all  times  evinced^  although 
we  knew  Ihem  not^  and  although  we  were 
strangers  passing  over  a  country  that  we  migfat 
Bever  see  again.  In  many  respects^  the  aria* 
toeracy  of  Hungary  who  are  not  ridi  enough'  to 
live,  either  in  Pesth,  Presburg,  or  Vienna, 
leminded  me  of  the  open-hearted  hospiti^dity 
which  prevailed  in  the  houses  of  the  highland 
gentry  not  later  than  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  which  I  have  experienced  within  the  Idi^ 
twdve  years  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland* 
With  the  same  feeUngs  of  gratitude  for  kind- 
ness received  at  the  hands  of  all  the  Hungari* 
ans  with  whom  I  have  had  any  communication^ 
must  I  preserve  the  pleasing  recollections 
fxf  their  disinterested  hospitaHty*  In  ^ct^ 
iKKspitality,  the  chase,  and  horsemamhip,  are 
the  chijof  characterktics  of  the  coimtry  aris^ 
tobracy  of  Huhgary# 

H  2 
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In  Hungary  we  frequently  met  with  gipsy 
fionilies^  wandering  about,  or  squatted  under 
k>W  rude  tents,  which  were  sometimes  covered 
with  cloth,  sometimes  with  skins,  and  some* 
times  with  sods.  They  looked  exactly  like 
those  we  meet  in  England.  In  the  Austrian 
dominions  they  are  muneraus,  especially  in 
Bohemia,  Transylvania,  and  Hungary. 

My  friend.  Colonel  Harriot,  of  the  Bengal 
service  has,  in  my  opinion,  fully  proven  by 
the  analogy  of  language,  and  by  the  evidence 
he  translates  from  Eastern  writers,  the  oriental 
origin  of  the  Homnichal,  or  tribe  miscalled 
Gipsy  and  Bohemian.  See  his  memoir,  in 
^^  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.^'  In  Hungary  they 
sre  called  Tzygani,  and  Pharaoh  Nepek,  or 
Pharabh^s  people.  The  English  name  gipsy  is 
from  the  vulgar  error  that  they  are  of  Egyptian 
race.  They  call  themselves  Romnichal;  the 
translation  of  which  from  their  own  language, 
is  equivalent  to  wanderers.  They  were  first 
brought  in  great  nmnbers,  as  Colonel  Harriot 
clearly  shows,  by  the  statements  made  to  him 
by  the  celebrated  Fateh  AH-Khan,  of  Tehran, 
about  the  year  a.  d.  350,  by  tl^e  Emperor 
Bahram  Gor.    Colpnel  Harriot  also  translates 
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from  the  Persian  of  IMousi^  a  remarkable 
passage^  stating  the  reason  which  induced 
Bahram  to  bring  the  Luri^  as  they  are  called 
in  Persia,  from  India.  The  reason  given  is, 
that  the  poor  of  Persia  drank  their  wine  with- 
out music ;  and  that  he  consequently  sent  for 
four  thousand  Luri  from  India,  to  perform 
music  for  the  poor  while  they  drank  wine. 
They  afterwards  wandered  west,  and  spread 
over  Europe.  Joseph  II.  had  planned  th^ 
civilization  within  his  empire. 

If  industry,  thrift  and  intelUgence,  can  there* 
fore  make  the  most  barren  coimtry  rich,  and 
fill  it  with  all  varieties  of  comforts  and  luxuries, 
what  ought  the  condition  of  so  fertile  and  vast 
a  country  as  Hungary  to  be  ?  A  generally  im- 
proved system  of  husbandry, — an  extensive 
sale  for  its  products  in  other  countries,  would 
soon  enrich  all  classes,  and  especially  the  pro- 
prietors of  land  in  this  kingdom,  beyond  all 
ordinary  calculation. 

As  we  travelled  onwards  we  met  frequently 
immense  flocks  of  sheep.  Those  of  the  xiatiTe 
breed  have  very  coarse  wool.  It  is  chiefly  used 
in  the  country  for  making  the  common  undyed 
cloth  worn  by  the  peasantry;  and  I  believe, 
also  for  the  clothing  of  soldiery.    The  wool  of 
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wbieh^  hj  tiie  prisuce'a  peanissioui  tiie  Duke  of 
Hamilton  killed. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  politeness  and 
magnificence  unth  which  the  company  was 
entertained  during  the  whole  of  tiieir  st^y* 
Tie  princess  is  a  woman  of  an  aonable  charao- 
ter  and  a  good  understanding;  educate  her 
diildren  and  manages  her  affidra  wi&  the 
utmost  prudence  and  propriety. 

So  slowly  do  national  manners  change,  that 
immediately  after  the  middle  of  September  you 
may  still  witness  hunting  exactly  in  the  same 
way  at  Feeberg  and  many  other  of  the  country 
seats  of  the  chief  nobility.  Bolder  huntii^, 
in  which  ladies  take  but  little  part,  is  howey^ 
not  uncommon,  although  the  unfatiguing  sport 
described,  which  was  no  doubt  planned  by  the 
hardy  Germans  in  their  practical  respect  for 
the  ladies,  is  still  prevalent.  I  have  lately 
been  very  much  amused  with  various  descrip- 
tions of  hunting  and  coursing,  related  by 
Prince  TrauttmunsdorflF,  who  is  one  of  tlie 
principal  amateurs  of  this  country  in  field 
sports.  If  you  ever  visit  the  imperial  domi- 
nions, a  respectable  introduction  will  always 
ensure  you,  during  the  season,  hospitality  and 
sport  at  the  country  seats  of  the  nobility;  and 
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in  no  part  will  you  receive  ^^  highland  welcome/^ 
in  regard  to  your  stay,  more  heartily  than  in 
Hungary. 

In  fact,  the  chase  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
would  form  an  excellent  subject  for  a  book; 
and  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  regret  that  Charles 
the  Tenth,  who  has  spent  half  his  life  in  shoot- 
ing, not  his  enemies,  but  pheasants,  partridges, 
woodcocks,  hares,  deer,  and  wild  boars,  should 
have  left  the  world  without  writing  his  expe- 
rience as  a  sportsman. 
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On  arriring  late  in  tlte  t^vemng,  and  a  good 
deal  fiaitigaed^  at  Stein^annanger^  where^  it  being 
the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  a  clerical  seminaiy^ 
we  e3q>ected  to  find  tolerable  accommodationflr 
for  the  night.  Our  driver  stopped  at  what  he 
termed  the  best  inn^  and  where  the  kellnerin^  a 
pretty  blooming  girl^  told  ns  we  could  have 
good  beds.  We  were  rejoiced  at  the  news, 
and  accordmgly  descended,  and  were  shown 
into  a  large  public  room,  where  several  personsr 
were  sitting  on  benches  before  tables  eating  or 
drinking.  On  asking  to  be  shown  the  sleeping-*^ 
rooms,  the  pretty  kellnerin  asked  me  to  follow 
her  up  a  narrow  stair,  and  there  unlocking  a 
large  room  in  which  were  not  less  tiian  eight 
beds,  she  pointed  out  two  for  us  to  occupy* 
AH  file  others  were  engaged  by  the  people 
below;  and  with  great  iidivetiy  and  I  am  sure 
with  simple  innocence,  she  could  not  compr€K 
hend  my  reason  for  saying  that  I  should  require 
three  separate  rooms  in  which  no  others  slept,* 
&r  myself  and  wife,  and  for  our  man  and  maid 
servants. 

.  On  returning  to  the  sitting-*room  this  was^ 
eqpially  incomprehensible  to  the  good  people, 
but  esplidned,  I  believe,  to  their  astonishment: 
by  a  jager  or  huntsman,  of  some  neighbouring 
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supplied  from  distance  to  distance  by  the  pea- 
sants^ and  that  he  would  follow  us  with  his 
own  horses  as  soon  as  they  were  refreshed  to 
where  we  might  put  up  at  night,  to  proceed 
with  us  next  day,  or  if  he  did  not  overtake  us, 
to  Vienna,  in  order  to  bring  back  his  carriage, 
and  receive  the  amount  we  agreed  to  allow  him. 
This  arrangemamt  tximed  out  very  conveniently. 
Notwithstanding   the  generally  unimproved 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  bad  roads,  I  do 
not  know  any  part  of  continental  Europe,  un- 
less it  be   occasionally  in    Italy,    where   the 
obstacles  of  mere  travelling  are  got  more  rapidly 
over  tha^  in  Hungary.     For  th^  first  fifty, 
we  travelled  at  the  rate  of  eight  English  miles 
9itn  hour,  without  halting  except  when  I  stopped 
tQ  have  sQme    talk,    through    our   driver   as. 
di^agoman,  with  the   shepherds,  and  once  to 
b^it  th€)  same  horses  at  Stuhlweissenberg.    As 
to  accommodations  on  the  roads,  especially  as 
to  in^s  and  beds,  we  found  them  in  as  rude  a 
condition  as  if  the  people  had  never  seen  or 
expected  travellers.    In  fact,  except,  those,  of 
their  own  country,  and  I  may  say,  that  on  thfe 
road  we  travelled,  they  very  seldom  do>  we  were, 
perljiapsji  the  first  British  subjects  they  had  ever 
bj^beld^  and  I  believe  we  might  haye  freely  lived 
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are  manufactured  here.  It  is  the  greatest  pork- 
znarket  in  the  country;  and  from  forty  to 
£fty  thousand  homed  cattle  are  also  sold  here 
at  the  fdrs.  The  vineyards  of  the  neighbour-p 
ing  hills  are  another  valuable  source  of  com- 
merce^ which  sends  thirty-two  thousand  eimers 
of  wine  annually  into  the  trade  of  this  town. 
Coal-mines  in  the  vicinity,  although  yet  worked 
but  on  a  limited  scale,  may  be  brought  into 
very  extensive  use,  especially  if  a  rail-road  for 
their  conveyance  were  extended  to  Vienna,  or 
even  to  join  the  canal  from  that  capital  to  Neu-> 
3tadt. 

Nature  has  showered  riches  around  Oeden^. 
burg,  and  the  industry  of  the  population,  chiefly 
Crermans,  has  turned  the  gifts  of  Heaven  to  an 
advantage,  the  example  of  which,  if  followed  ixi, 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  would  inevitably  bei 
attended  with  equal  benefits. 
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LETTER    IX. 


HUNGARIAN    WINES. 

The  wines  of  Hungary  have  been  far  more 
celebrated  tiian  their  general  quahty  deserves ; 
yet,  as  generally,  the  soil  and  sunny  sides  of 
the  Hungarian  hills  and  mountains  are  far  more 
fovourable  to  the  growth  of  those  grapes  which 
afford  more  delicious  wines  than  even  the  vine 
districts  of  France. 

Hungary^  at  the  same  time,  does  certainly 
yield  some  of  the  richest  and  most  pleasant 
wines  in  the  world.  The  quantity  of  those  fine 
wines  is  still  too  limited,  and  the  prices  con- 
sequently too  high^  for  them  to  be  usually  pro- 
duced at  the  tables  even  of  the  most  wealthy^ 
and  are  very  seldom  to  be  had  at  all  in 
fordgn  countries* 
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Some  of  the  moderately-priced  Hungarian 
wines  are,  however,  very  good.  Those  which 
the  vineyards  on  the  hills  of  Buda  or  .Ofen 
yield  resemble  wholesome  Bordeaux,  or  what 
we  should  call  a  rich  unadulterated  claret.  On 
the  hills  near  Oedenburg,  pleasantly-flavoured 
wines  of  second  quality  are  also  produced,  and 
in  the  country  east  of  the  Danube  the  wines  of 
the  hills  of  the  Banat,  and  of  Lobosh  and 
Komlosh,  are  considered  of  rich  quality.  The 
grapes  in  many  parts  are  said  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  making  wine  similar  to  champagne ; 
but  I  believe  no  such  wine  is  made,  although, 
some  years  ago,  a  French  schoolmaster  succeeded 
in  manufecturing  wine  from  Wallaehian  grapes, 
inferior  to  those  of  Hungary,  which  he  sold  at 
Bucharest  as  real  champagne,  at  an  enormous 
price ;  and  from  the  mere  profits  of  Hie  wine 
sold  to  the  buyer  from  whom  he  rented  the 
vineyard,  he,  in  three  years,  brought  the  pro- 
prietor so  deeply  in  debt,  that  the  latter,  to  rid 
himself  of  the  claim,  transferred  the  ground  to 
the  schoolmaster. 

With  less  labour  and  skiU  than  is  pcaotiaed 
yi  France  and  Rhenish  Germany,  the  hilb  of 
Hungary  with  simny  aspects,  might  be  made 
to  yield  vast  quantities  of  the  finest  and  richest 
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wines.  The  whole  q^antity  now  said  tK>  be 
produced  annually  is  stated  vaguely  at  about 
183000,000  eimers.* 

One-tenth  of  this  quantity  may  be  considered 
superior,  three-tenths  tolerably  good^  and  six,-* 
tenths  t^in^  £at,  acid,  and,  to  those  accustomed 
to  the  better  kinds  of  wines,  undrinkable* 

The  celebrated  Tokay,  like  the  Johannisbeig 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Clos-vogeat  of  Burgundyj, 
is  the  produce  of  a  few  vineyards,  of  limited 
extent,  on  the  south  slope  of  one  of  the  nioun* 
tain-ridges  in  northern  Hungary,  near  the  town 
of  Tokay  (in  latitude  48^  10'  N.).  From  all  I 
coxild  observe,  there  are  thousands  of  equally 
favovired  slopes  for  vineyards,  especially  in  those 
parts  of  south-western  Hungary  over  which  we 
lately  travelled,  and  upon  the  estates  of  Prinoe 
Esterhazy.  Industry,  skill,  and  markets,  the 
desiderata  which  are  in  every  other  respect 
wanting  to  enrich  and  to  render  Hungary  great 
and  powerful,  are  those  alone  which  are  neces<» 
sary  to  make  her  yield,  in  the  greatest  quantity, 
the  most  deUcious  wines  in  Europe. 

♦  This  estimate  is  certainly  over-rated,  as  it  is  nine  and 
a  half  gallons  the  eimer,  about  fifteen  English  gallons  fof 
each  inhabitant. 


The  winds  cdled  Toki^  tre  bat  verf  peo^ 
tially  produced  om  the  hiUs  of  IIegy-*Alli%  at 
Tokay^  for  neadiy  all  that  is  yielded  on  the 
tieighboimng  hills  feeing  the  south  recmes  the 
same  name.    But  the  fine  rich  Tokay  oTFiesita 
(^lebrity  to  the  process  of  making  it«   The  best 
grapes  are  picked^  and   suspended  in  netted 
bags  hung  in  the  sim^  over  tubs  into  which  the 
juice  drips  without  pressing.    The  wine  thus 
produced    is    called   the  Ausbrusch^  or  first  ^ 
quality^  and  is  entirely  monopolized  by  the 
emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia^  and  a  few  of 
the  first  magnates.     If  a  pint  bottle  can  by  any 
chance  be  had^  the  cost  will  be  at  least  ten 
florias^  or  twenty  shD^ings.     Ausbrusch  has 
been  sold  as  high  as  one  hundred  florins^  or 
ten  pounds  the  bottle.     The  second  quality^ 
Matzchlap^  is  either  produced  by  sUghtly  press- 
ing the  grapes  hung  in  the  sun^  or  mixing  the 
juice  for  the  Ausbrusch  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  other  good  wine.     The  other  qualities  of 
Tokay^  and  that  which,  may  be  considered  as 
alone  to  be    purchased^  is  made  of    picked 
grapes^  subjected  to  the  usual  process  of  vinous 
fermentation. 

The  wines  of   Ofen    and    Oedenbuigj    of 
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Menes^  Erlau^  Rxiet,  and  St.  George>  are 
yanked  next  in  quality  after  Tokaj^  end  €bey 
certainly^  if  not  adulterated^  as  is  alleged^  after 
tihey  get  into  the  Vienna  dealers'  hands^  are 
excettent  wines. 
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THE   FAMILY   OF   ESTERHAZT. 

• 

'  Instead  of  proceeding  by  the  high  rgnd 
£rom  Oedenburg  to  Yieima^  we  drove  round 
over  the  heights  west  of  the  Neu-Seidler-See 
to  Eisenstadt^  the  magnificeixt  seat  of  Prince 
Ssterhazy.  The  usual  former  residence  of  the 
femily,  and  called  Esterhaz,  is  distinct  and 
4istant  from  the  seat  at  whidi  the  family  UQYf 
chiefly  reside  when  not  at  Vienna. 
'  Esterhaz  has  a  vast  schloss^  or  castle^  a  large 
libtary^  rich  collections^  and  extensive  gardenjsi. 
At  the  castle  of  Frakno^  or  Forcht^steiiiji  a 
fortress  not  far  distant  belonging  to  Esterhazy^ 
tbe  £BM3Aily  treasures^  jewels^  massive  silve^^  &c.^ 
are  usually  secured. 
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Eisenstadt^*  however^  being  the  favourite 
residence^  and^  I  must  say^  deservedly  so^  has 
caused  the  others  to  be  neglected  and  almost 
forgotten.  The  splendid  situation^  the  water, 
hillls,  forests^  the  gardens,  especially  the  botanic 
gardens  of  Eisenstadt,  render  it,  with  its  vast 
palaces,  the  most  princely  seat  in  Austria.  I 
consider  it  far  preferable  in  all  respects  to 
Versailles;  although  a  Frenchman  would  say 
now,  as  a  Frenchman  formerly  said  to  Dr. 
Moore ;  '^  Ah,  par  bleu !  Versailles  etait  fait 
expres  pour  n^6tre  compart  a  rien.^^ 

The  prince  being  absent  in  England,  I  did 
not  think  it  proper,  although  I  now  know  I 
might  have  done  so  without  its  being  con* 
sidered  a  presumption,  to  intrude  upon  the 
members  of  the  family  then  at  Eisenstadt. 
A  servant  showed  us,  with  honest  pride  in 
regarding  its  splendour,  round  the  palace  and 
over  the  grounds;  and  although  neither  our 
names  nor  country  were  made  known^  refresh^ 
ments  were  laid  out  for  us,  of  which  we  merely 
stopped  to  partake  of  an  ice  and  glass  of  wine 
each,  as  we  had  ordered  dinner  at  the  hotel  of 

*  The  palace'of  Eisenstadt  was  built  about  1686,  bat 
often  embellisjbed,  and  many  building?  attadied  to  it  siiie% 
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the  adjoimag  Httle  town.  I  bate  slnee  been 
rebuked  by  an  amiaUe  member  of  the  familjv 
for  not  making  oarselves  kmnm;  hospitatity 
being  at  all  times  the  oharactmstie-  of  Ant 
Eaterhazys^  and  of  the  joyous  halls  of  their 
celebrated  house. 

In  looking  over  Dr.  Moore's*  ^Vieir  of 
Society  and  Manners  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe/^  his  account  of  Eisenstadt  (which  he 
calls  Esttfhasie)  is  so  vividly  descriptive^  thal^ 
with  litde  alteration^  although  written  about 
sixty  years  ago,  it  gives  a  picture  of  what  may 
yet  be  seen  at  this  magnificent  residence. 

^^  Prince  Esterhassy  is  the  first  iii  rank  of  tbe 
Hungarian  nobility^  and  <me  of  the  most 
magnificent  subjects  in  Europe.  He  has 
body-guards  of  his  own,  all  gented4ooking 
men,  richly  dressed  in  the  Hungarian  manner. 

>^The  j)alaoe  is  a  noble  building,  htdy 
finished,t  vad  situated  near  a  fine  lake;  the 
apartments  are  equally  grand  and  commodious  ^ 
die  furniture  more  splendid  than  almost  any 

*  Celebrated  by  many  only  as  the  father  of  General 
Sir  John  Moore ;  but  more  justly  so  as  the  author  of 
<*  Zelucco,"  and  personally  as  an  excellent  man. 

f  Scarcely  then  finished  ;  for  it  has  been  greatly  orna- 
IpBated  and  enriched  since  that  period*  » 
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thifig  I  have  seen  m  royaL  palaces.  In  the 
police's  own  apartments  there  are  some  muK 
aical  i^cks ;  and  one  in  the  shape  of  a  bird« 
which  whistles  a  tiutie  every  hour. 

^^  Just  by  the  palace  there  is  a  theatre  for 
operas  and  other  dramatic  entertainments ;  and, 
in  the  gardens  a  large  room,  with  commodious 
apartments  for  masquerades  and  balls. 

^^  At  no  great  distance,  there  is  another  the- 
atre, expressly  built  for  puppet-shows.  This 
is. much  larger  than  most  provincial  play- 
houses ;  and  I  am  bold  to  assert,  is  the  most 
splendid  that  has  yet  been  reared  for  that 
^lecies  of  actors.  We  regretted  that  we  could 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  perform ; 
for  they  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
comedians  in  Himgary. 

^^  We  had  the  curiosity  to  peep  behind  the: 
cartain,  and  saw  kings,  emperors,  Turks,  ard 
Christians,  aU  ranged  very  sociably  tc^ether*: 
King  Solomon  was  observed  in  a  comer,  in  a 
very  suspicious  tite-^a-tke  with  the  Queen  of 
Sheba. 

"  Among  other  curiosities,  there  is  in  the 
garden  a  wooden  house,  built  upon  wheels. 
It  contains  a  room,  with  a  table^  chairs,  a 
looking-glass,  chimney,  and  fire-place.    There, 
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are  also  closets^  with  many  necessary  accom-^ 
modations.  The  prince  sometimes  entertains 
twelve  people  in  this  vehicle^  all  of  whom  may 
easily  sit  round  the  table;  and  the  whole  com* 
pany  may  thus  take  an  airing  together  along 
the  walks  of  the  garden^  and  many  parts  of  the 
park^  which  are  as  level  .as  a  bowling«>green. 
The  machine^  thus  loaded^  is  easily  drawn  by 
six  or  eight  horses. 

^^  Prince  Esterhazy  having  h6iEurd  of  our  being 
in  the  garden^  sent  us  an  invitation  to  the 
opera  which  was  to  be  performed  in  the  eveiv 
ing ;  but  as  we  had  brought  with  us  no  dress 
proper  for  the  occasion,*  we  were  forced  to 
decline  this  obliging  invitation. 

^^  The  prince  afterwards  sent  a  carriage,  in 
which  we  drove  round  the  gardens  and  parks. 
These  are  of  vast  extent,  and  beautiful  beyoii4 
description.  Arbours,  woods,  hills,  and  valleys, 
being  thrown  together  in  charming  confksion. 
If  you  look  over  Ariosto's  description  of  the 
gardens  in  Alcina^s  enchanted  island,  you  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  romantic  fields  of  Ester- 
hazy,  which  are  also  inhabited  by  the  same 
kind  of  animals. 

*  A  plain  dress-suit  would  now,  as  in  Paris  or  London,, 
be  quite  sufficient. 
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'  Tr^  le  purpurei  rose  e  i  bianchi  gigli, 
Che  tepid'  aura  freschi  ognota  serba, 
Sicnri  si  vedean  lepti  e  conig^ ; 
^  cervi  con  la  froate  alta  e  superba, 
Senza  temer  che  alcun  li  uccida  pigli» 
Pascono,  e  stansi  niminando  I'erba : 
E  saltan  dam  e  caprl  snelli  e  destri, 
Che  sono  in  copia  in  quel  luoghi  campestri.'* 

'^  Having  wandered  here  for  many  hours,  we 
returned  to  the  inn,  where  a  servant  waited 
with  Prince  Esterhazy's  compliments,  and  a 
basket  containing  two  bottles  of  Tokay,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  champagne  and  old  hock. 
We  lamented  very  sincerely  that  we  cotdd  not 
have  the  honour  t  of  waiting  on  this  very 
magnificent  prince,  and  thanking  him  person- 
ally for  so  much  politeness. 
'  "  A  company  of  Italian  singers  and  actors 
were  then  at  the  inn,  and  preparing  for  the 

•  While  midst  the  roses  red  and  lilies  feir 
,    For  ever  nursed  by  kindly  zephyr^s  care, 
The  nimble  hares  in  wanton  mazes  played. 
And  stately  stags,  with  branching  antlers,  strayed ; 
Without  the  fear  of  hostile  hand  they  stood 
To  erop  or  rumiBate  their  grassy  food. 
And  wild  goats  frolic— leap  the  nimble  deer,  • 
That  in  this  rural  place  in  troops  appear. 

'  ^  Ttfe  arose  at  that  time  from  the  etiquette  of  dress, 
—a  folly  which  then  prevailed  all  over' Europe. 
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opera;  great  preparations  were  making  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  empress  and  all  the  court, 
who  are  soon  to  make  a  visit  here  for  several 
days.  Though  the  imperial  family  and  many 
of  the  nobility  are  to  live  in  the  palace,  yet 
every  comer  of  this  large  and  commodious  inn 
is  bespoke  for  the  company  which  are  invited 
upon  that  occasion.^ 

Eisenstadt  still  continues  as  sumptuous  and 
hospitable  a  residence.  Its  neighbouring 
grounds  afford  some  of  the  best  and  most  ex- 
tensive field- sporting  in  Hungary.  A  kind  of 
interregnum  has  occurred  in  consequence  of 
the  princess  absence  in  England;  but  as  he 
is  expected  here  in  spring,  festivities  will 
then  be  undoubtedly  resumed  on  a  splendid 
scale. 

Princess  Esterhazy*  is  a  charming  woman, 
daughter  of  the  Prince  Tour  and  Ta?:is,  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  noblemen  in  Germany.  The 
eldest  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  by  this  mar- 
riage, was  married  four  years  ago  to  Count 
Frederick  Chorinsky ;  and  the  second  daughter. 
Princess  Theresa,  is  soon  to  be  married.    The 

*  Prince  Esterhazy's  mother,  the  dowager  princess,  is 
still  living  in  good  health.  He  has  no  brothers,  and  only 
one  sister,  widow  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Liechtenstein. 
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only  son^  Prince  Nicholas,  now  in  England,  is 
not  yet  twenty  years  of  age.* 

I  was  very  sincerely  gratified  on  finding  the 
excellent  character  which  Prince  Esterhazy 
bears  in  his  own  country :  not  as  a  personage 
of  almost  more  than  sovereign  power,  but  what 
is  much  more,  as  a  landlord  and  a  proprietor 
of  human  beiqgs,  who  are  treated  with  great 
consideration  under  him,  and  who,  I  believe, 
feels  ardently  desirous  of  changing  the  system 
of  feudal  services  into  that  of  mere  rent.  In 
fact,  if  he  were  a  prince  intent  on  accumulating 
enormous  wealth,  he  might  even  now  increase 
it  fourfold  by  severity  in  exacting  all  that  he 
could  claim  from  those  who  live  on  his  terri- 
tories. But  he  has,  I  am  convinced,  in  view 
other  ends  that  will  (without  money  being  his 
chief  object)  increase  his  own  revenue,  and  at 
the  same  time  extend  invaluable  happiness  to 
those  who  inhabit  his  vast  domains. 

*  Since  this  letter  was  written,  Prince  Esterhazy  has, 
agreeably  to  the  emperor's  request,  consented  to  remain 
three  years  longer  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Londop. 
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SCHUBRI,  THE  BANDIT  OF  BANKORE. 

Hungary  and  Transylyania  have,  at  various 
periods,  been  as  famed  for  bandits  as  Spain  or 
Italy;  although  their  exploits  hare  been  but 
little  known  to  western  Europe* 

About  twenty-five  years  ago>  a  formidabla 
band  spread  terror  over  eastern  Hungary^ 
Transylvania,  and  the  Banat.  For  a  long  tune 
every  attempt  to  subdue  them,  and  every 
plan  to  surprise  them,  failed.  At  length  sus- 
picion fell  upon  a  shepherd,  who  came  regu-* 
larly  from  the  mountains  to  Lobosh,  to  ptuv 
claast  wine,  in  quantities  too  great,  and  of  a 
quality  too  good,  for  the  ordinary  consumption 
of  that  part  of  the  country.  The  shepherd  was 
seized;  and  threap  and  promises  extorted botii 
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him  the  confession  that  he  purchased  the  wine 
for  the  robbers, — 'that  their  number  was  about 
one  hundred, — ^that  their  retreat  was  of  difficult 
access,  in  one  of  the  largest  caverns  in  Transyl- 
vania, and  so  strongly  fortified  at  the  entrance, 
that  they  would  be  able  to  destroy  all  who 
approached  it. 

The  shepherd  was  both  frightened  and  bribed 
to  betray  them.  If  the  stratagem  failed,  and 
the  shepherd  did  not  return,  his  wife  and 
children,  who  were  retained  by  the  governor 
of  Lobosh  as  hostages,  were  to  be  executed. 
If  it  succeeded,  the  shepherd  was  to  have  a 
free  pardon  and  a  pension  of  one  hundred 
flc»rins  for  life.  He  was  then  ordered  to  pro«> 
ceed  with  the  wine  as  usual^  into  which  opium 
was  infrised.  The  robbers  got  drunk,  and  slept 
upon  it,— the  cavern  was  surprised  and  taken> 
-^and  the  whole  of  the  bandits  were  hung  in 
ehains  on  the  mountain  above  the  cavern* 

The  chief  of  the  bandits  who  are  now  SQ 
formidable  in  Hungary,  is  called  Schubri^  or 
Sobri*  Various  acoounts<  of  his  birtih  aiul 
character  have  been  given  from  time  to  time^ 
It  was  first  believed  that  he  was  of  noble  birti^; 
and  the  heroism  of  his  character^  and  his 
darhkg  bokbiess^  was   the  i^enecal  thezJoie  of 
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c&nretm^n  at  all  the  inns  tfmd  little  towns  of 
Hungary^  It  was  tben  gtr^n  out  that  he  wuft 
one  of  the  class  of  wandering  sheph^ds^  w^o 
haye  certainly  produced  more  brigaads  thaa* 
honest  men. 

^  Schubri^s  audacious  appearance  where  heiil 
least  expected^  exhibits  him  frequoilly  in  m 
xaost  danng  position*  He  enters  towns  by 
himsdf ;  dines  at  tMe^PhStes ;  and  on  leavini^ 
says  to  the  guests^  ^I  am  off;  and  you  wilt 
boast  of  having  dined  with  SbhnlMi  V' 

Not  long  since^  several  noUemen  dined  at  a 
iahk-^hdte  in  Szarvaz^^  a  strai;^;er  entevad>  sat 
down  as  a  traveller  at  the  table^  amused  tiie 
guests  by  his  anecdotes  and  conversation^  aod 
alter  dinner^  bowed  to  the  company,  and  adki 
<m  leaving  the  room,  '^  Gentlemen,  it  i$ 
Schubri  whose  company  you  have  had.  Adieul 
till  we  meet  again.^' 

His  band  was  at  hand ;  and  not  long  afb^^ 
he  entered  the  schloss  of  <me  of  the  nobles  he 
had  dined  with,  saying,  ^^  I  have  occasion  Sckr 
two  hundred  ducats,  and  must  have  tiiem  eit 
once,  or  I  will  instantly  make  y(»ir  heir  lord  of 
tills  castle/' 

Not  long  since  it  was  announced  4hat  ih6 
greater  part  of  his  daring  band>  harassed  by 
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detachments  of  Hungarian  troops>  were  dia* 
periled.  This  soon  turned  out  a  £alse  report: 
a  few  of  his  band  were  surprised^  and  three  or 
Ibnr  taken^  among  whom  were,  Ni^  Janesiy 
said  to  be  the  most  bold  and  dexterous^  and 
MilfRit,  who  has  been  beheaded,  and  who  has 
given  a  curioos  account  of  the  chief,  Sdiubri. 

It  now  appears  that  this  daring  brigand  it 
only  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  waa 
bom  at  Funf-Idrohen,  in  which  town  his  father 
was  an  extensive  tanner,  and  his  nnde  a 
sai&on  manofM^tnrer,  who  had  in  that  business 
reahzed  a  fortune. 

Schubri,  when  a  boy,  was  so  daring,  and  so 
dften  engaged  in  plots  among  his  fellows,  that 
ht  gave  perpetual  uneasiness  to  his  parents* 
He  involved  himself  in  bloody  squabbles  with 
ihe  children  of  the  nobles,  and  he  was  con« 
sequently  sent  from  home,  and  placed  in  a 
sehool  at  Gotha.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
ertraordinary  progress  in  his  studies,  first  at 
school,  and  afterwards  in  the  gymnasium  of 
that  town,  while  he  became  at  the  same  time 
in  the  highest  degree  despotic  ovw  the  stu«- 
dents,  who  usually  submitted  to  hinu  At 
Gotha  he  wrote-  ballads  and  composed  music, 
and  he  made  his  companions  sing  them,  or  join 


Mm  in  the  chorus.  If  they  sung  out  of  tune 
lie  beat  them^  yet  they  obeyed  him;  and  he  at 
last  elicited  them  to  an  insurrection^  to  storm 
at  nighty  by  torch-Ii^t^  the  Numismatic  Ca- 
binet. 

Ptirsued  by  the  soldiers  and  police,  he  es- 
caped  by  swimming  Ae  river  and  burrowing 
ttnder  the  stables  of  the  schloss  of  Friededstein^ 
ftnd  then  wandered  through  Hanover  and  Hoi- 
stein  to  Lubeck,  from  which  he  passed  over 
to  Upsala,  in  Sweden,  by  concealing  himself  in 
a  vessel  of  that  country,  and  not  appearing 
until  they  had  nearly  crossed  the  Baltic. 

He  was  reduced  to  extreme  distress ;  and 
fipom  his  father,  who  had  previously  sent  him 
tsiidScient  means,  he  had  not  heard  since  the 
beginning  of  1836.  He  was,  in  consequence, 
oUiged  to  leave  Upsala,  where  he  had  pre- 
viously determined  to  reform  his  life,  and  apply 
himself  closely  to  study.  Before  his  departure^ 
however,  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  robbef* 
ft  was  winter,  and  he  salHed  out  of  town  aftet 
'd{irk>  dug  in  the  road,  then  deeply  covered 
with  snow,  a  kind  of  pit,  covered  it  6vei''1;ti& 
(Qf«ndies  and  then  with  snow.  The  i^oad  in 
"winter  being  confined  to  little  more*  thfci"^ 
<;«dt,  the  first  traveBer  feB  into  the  pit^'^^&tiK 


was  attacked  and  robbed  Ji>y  Scbuhri*  iTbis  h^ 
repeated  for  four  or  five  jijghts;  but  h^iug 
attacked  in  the  market  by  the  dog  of  a  farmer 
whom  he  had  robbed^  he  disappeared  imme- 
diately from  Sweden^  and  after  landing  in  Gear*:- 
many  travelled  on  to  Hungary^  robbing  as  oflben 
as  opportunity  enabled  him. 

On  reaching  Joseph-stadt^  in  his  nativQ 
country,  he  wrote  his  father,  boldly  avowing 
his  robberies,  which  he  laid  entirdy  to  the 
principle  of  necessity y  and  to  which,  he  asserted^ 
the  first  noble  families  in  Europe  owed  theur 
origin. 

•  He  then  set  to  work,  with  extraordinary 
management  and  patience,  to  organize  a  band 
of  brigands,  to  whom  he  wished  to  impart  a 
romantic,  mihtary,  and  even  chivalrous  characf 
ter.  Numerous  young  men  of  high  or  despp* 
rate  spirit,  and  overwhelmed  with  debt,  amidst 
society,  soon  joined  Schubri.  His.  band  wa$ 
also  augmented  by  discharged  non-commis^- 
sioned  ofEicers,  and  romantic  students,  to  a|i 
organized  body  of  one  hundred  well  armed  ,and 
trained  men« 

In  less  tiban  seven  months,  either  as  a  body 
or  in  detachments^  they  have  committed  iJie 
most  daring  robberies.    Schubri^  in  all  attack^ 
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ia  at  their  bead.  In  June  he  liad  a  moat  d»> 
perate  engagement  ^th  a  troop  of  haauHm« 
He  waa  wounded,  but  he  fbnght  hia  -way  witii 
great  brarery^  and  escaped  nith  his  men. 

He  was  lately,  with  three  of  his  me%  smw 
rounded   at   night  in  a  &nn-yard   near   th& 
Platten-See,  by  forty  horsemen.    His  presence 
of  mind  and  audacity  saved  him.     He  directed 
bis  companions  to  throw  aside  their  anna  and 
part  of  their  clothes.    He  then^  followed  by 
them,  ran  wilh  lighted  lanterns  to  the  outer 
entrance,  and  addressed  the  soldiers,  as  if  he 
belonged  to  the  farm-house,  sayii^,  tl^y  bad 
better  station  themselves  immediately  at  the 
inner  gate,  to  prevent  the  robbers  escaping,  as 
they  were  desperate,  and  should  be  at  once 
surprised  in  the  house,  where  tbey  were  tluen  ve* 
gating  themselves.     The  stratagem  suoeeeded^ 
and  Sehubri  and  his  men  were  off  before  the 
soldiers  even  approached  the  house,  in  whadr 
all  the  inmates  were  surprised  asleep,  quite 
unconscious  of  what  had  passed. 

A  few  days  after,  he  robbed  an  estate  belong*^ 
ing  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  of  every  valuable 
article  he  could  cariy  away. 

He  is  now  said  to  have  a  completely  organ- 
ized troop  of  five  himdred  men,  being  reinforced 
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by' Bosiiiaiii6>  Pandaiirs/and  others.  A  come- 
diaa  of  Batisbon,  named  Kapfen^  has  lately 
jabied  him ;  and  his  band^  altogetiher,  consists 
not  of  starving  peasants  or  serfs,  but  of  men 
degraded  by  vices,  that  have  rendered  them 
desperate. 

He  has  established  among  them  strict  dis* 
eipline^ — employs  a  treasurer, — ^pays  his  men 
regularly,— has  a  surgeon  to  dress  their  woimds, 
and  gives  prizes  to  those  who  excel  in  carbine 
shooting  and  in  gymnastioffeats.  He  has  sub- 
ordinate officers,  and  is  now  said  to  be  forming 
4  troop  of  cavafary.  He  probably  dreams  of 
beboming  a  mighty  conqueror. 

Robbii^'  the  xidi,  and  nev«r  injuring,  but 
iriMQ  possible,  to  assist  the  poor,  is  the  prin* 
oiple  he  promulgates.  It  is  said,  that  not  a 
single  murd^  can  be  traced  to  him ;  and  that 
be  onoe  ovdered  one  of  his  gang  to  be  shot  foi^ 
robbing  a  peasant. 

A  few  days  i^o,  a  positive  account  of  his 
capture  reached  Vienna.  His  appearance  ter- 
rifying the  coimtry  near  Hermanstadt,  in  Tran- 
sylvania, was  given  in  another  account.  In  fact, 
he  is  a  second  Rob  Roy. 
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WINTER^  AT   VIENNA. 

Now  that  the  carnival  is  over,  and  that  the 
abstinence  of  lent  leaves  me  more  at  leisure 
than  I  have  been  for  some  time  past^  I  will 
endeavour  to  give  yon^  as  you  request^  some 
account  of  the  winter  in  this  capitaL 

We  have  had  snow  and  severe  £rost ;  and  the 
narrow  streets  of  Vienna,  when  glazed  over 
with  ice,  are  the  most  dangerous  in  the  world, 
^nd  the  most  difficult  to  maintain  a  footing 
upon.  Your  skating  amateurs  might  actually 
figure  upon  them,  were  it  not  for  the  eternal 
movement  of  all  descriptions  of  carriages,  which 
alone  form  an  interruption. 

But  there  are  other  grounds  for  skating. 
The  branches  of  the  Danube^— -the  great  river 
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hself^-^-the  waters  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Prater^  are  covered  with  ice ;  and  what  a  field 
for  curlimg !  Then  the  sledging  amateurs^  with 
their  fianciful  vehicles^  driving  over  the  glassy 
surface  of  solid  water  or  frozen  snow^  and 
often  to  the  chase.  For  all  these  sports  and 
divenoons  the  vicinity  of  Vienna  is^  during  the 
frosty  admirable;  while  every  luxury  that  the 
heart  can  yearn  for^  may  be  foimd  at  the  same 
time  within  the  imperial  dty. 

The  season  opened  early^  with  dixmers  and 
balls.  Our  own  Ambassador  gave  a  dinner 
pasty  m  honour  ot  the  Turkish  minister: 
fifty  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  sat 
down  to  an  entertainment  displaying  great  tasttt. 
aiid  elegance^  but,  Uke  every  thing  in  which 
Sir  Frederidc  is  concerned^  without  ostentation* 

The  representative  of  Turkey  afterwards 
opened  the  splendid  palace  which  he  has  faired 
from  Prince  Esterhazy,  in  the  Fattbouig,  to^ 
all  the  fashionable  and  distinguished  world* 
Oriental  and  European  magnificence  were  at 
^»  same  time  exhibited  with  dignified  spleu^, 
dMr« 

The  marriage  by  pr»y  Kd  the  beaitti&il  Andi« 
dndieaa  Maria  Theresa  to  the  King  o£  Najdes^ 
attracted  attentien  for  iome  wedui;  and  the 
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rich  elegance  b!fTiCTfr()tf5ieaii  was  for  a'fo#ttiigW; 
all  that  the  ladies  talked  of.  She  fae)rself  deettied 
to  think  little  of  the  matter^  furthef  than'  Ihi^t 
jahe  might  be  seen  ahnbst  every  dayin' iime 
shop  buying  such  articles  as  she  fancied;  *  ^  '^'^ 
After  the  marriage^  a  court  ei^tertaintneM  ^MA 
given  to  the  members  of  the  order  o!f  tfei 
Golden  Fleece,  to  which  all  the'diplotxittfi^ 
corps  were  invited ;  and  two  or' thread  dttyjJ  ^sftet 
there  was  a  grand  concert,  in  honoiu*  <]tf^tb^ 
Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  wheti  ^ht  a{Vpeate«j 
for  the  first  time  as  the  affianced'  bridi^  bi^^ 
King  of  Naples.  A  brilliant  ffite  'wasi>'rftrfi 
wards  given  by  the  NeapdHtin  mMster^'lfltt 
Marquis  di  Gagliatl;  at  which  were'|xmiP^^ 
besides  the  imperial  family,'  the  IlHtke^ofi'^cis^ 
sau,  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  uncle  to  the  £jri^ 
of  Naples^  and  many  persons  of  the  first  ffii^ 
linction.  It  was  at  this  {6te  that  the  empei^ 
empress,  and  the  other  members  of  the  impqrild 
family,  took  leave  of  the  Queen  of  Napleslmd 
of  the  Archduke  Charles.  That  morning  -sho 
left;  accompanied  by  her  lather,  and  the  CoQtl<^ 
tess  d^Ertz,  for  Trent,  where  she  met'/ her 
consort,  and  from  thence  they  proceed^  «to 
Venice,  from  wfaidi  they  ^oabarked  for  Nfl^es* 
The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Salerno  followed; 


pxTBedf  after  deliToring  iip  hia  b^lpveci  <la\;ghte? 
to^  the  arms  oE  a  sovereign.^ 
-  vThe. death  of  Charles  X.^  which  occasioned 
the  court  to  assume  mourning ;  and  the  tempor 
jtary  closing  of.  the  two  court  theatres^  caused  a 
few  days'  d^ess^  in  which  there  was  no  sin* 
cferiiby*  'The,  ex-king's  body  was  interred  aj; 
GtntZrVd^  pces^nce  of  an  imperial  commissioii^ 
t€f '  i^hom^  immediatdy  before  the  coifin  was 
p9t  iojao^  the  vaplt^.tl^e  body  was  shown^  an/i 
then  locked  up  wit^  three  distinct  keys^  after 
the  ttia»o#r  ^$ery^ :  at  the  funeral  of  any  .onp 
ofthe  house: of  QapsbiugvUi  thie  vaults  of  the 
Ga$meiBs,    Pompous  funeral  masses  were  pre^ 
yjolK^ly  celebTBted  at  the  palace  churchy  and  at 
the  cathedral  of  Vienna.    Even  the  Count  de  St, 
Atllai)re>:the  minister  of  Louis-Philippe^  put  on 
laour^ing ;  but  this  Was  in  accordance  to  the 
^quette  of  the  courts  and  not  out  of  respect 
tQ::the  memory  of  the  ex*monarch.    The  whole 
of  this  mummerf^  in  which  I  am  per&uade4 
there  was  not  one  grain  of  honesty^  was  v^ 
indonveaient  at  the  time  to  die  imperial  fan^Lyi 

« 

*   ♦  It  is  said  that  Leopold,  second  brother  of  the  King 
of  NieipTes/hiis  aik^'the  hand  of  th«  aistot  of  MariA 

Tb«re^  r      . 

...     '.  < 
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and  petsanaJlj  dinreEslied  by  all  Yicsma.  The 
formality  waa^  howeyery  considered  due  to  a 
deceased  ex-crowned  liead* 

The  carnival  opened  with  more  than  ordinary 
brilliancy.  The  iantastic  processions^  in  every 
possibly  fiEOided  costome,  of  the  citizens^  and 
the  f^tes  and  balls  of  the  latter^  with  the  liber- 
ties which  the  customs  of  the  camiTBl  aQow^ 
presented  Vienna  in  a  very  different  aspect 
to  that  into  which  it  would  ahnost  appear 
impossible  to  transform  it.  There  was^  how-^ 
ever^  no  licentiousness  that  could  annoy  any 
one.  The  pope  has  thought  proper  to  prohibit 
the  carnival  this  year  at  Rome : — he  would 
find  it  beyond  his  power  to  do  so  at  Vienna* 

The  empress  and  emperor  have  both  been 
imwell^  and  one  of  the  court  balls  was  post* 
poned  in  consequence.  Several  receptions 
took  place ;  and  at  the  grand  court-ball  given 
before  Christmas^  the  members  of  the  corps 
diplomatique^  and  all  foreigners  of  distinction^ 
with  several  officers  of  the  Burger  guards  were 
presented.  If  the  emperor  were  in  better 
healthy  I  am  convinced^  from  all  I  have  aeea 
and  learn  of  him^  that  he  would  do  much  good 
in  Austria;  and  there  is  an  amiability  and 
excellency  of  heart  in  the  disposition  of  tfaf 
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empress,  diat  wovli  render  her  belored  ia  any 
station. 

The  Countess  de  St.  Aulaire's  entertainment 
Iras  quite  in  the  highest  cast  of  Parisian  style : 
agnd  the  good  ladies  hare  not  yet  ceased  talking 
of  it,  and  of  that  given  by  the  Ottoman  ambas- 
mdor. 

The  Princess  Metternich  entertains  at  hear 
weekly  soirees,  and  a  fortnight  ago  she  also 
gave  a  grand  ball.  AU  foreigners  who  were 
introduced  into  the  fashionable  circles  were 
invited.  The  Duke  erf  Nassau  and  sons  were 
^a^re  j-'-^lso  Prince  Vasa  5 — also  the  VladUta  of 
Montenegro."!^ '  Marshal  Marmont,  who  for* 
merly,  under  Napcdeon,  made  war  on  the 
MontTenegrins,  made  up  to  the  Yladika,  and 
had  a  long  conversation  with  him. 
'  The  intercourse  between  families,  and  th# 
reception  of  strangers  at  Vienna,  seems  to  be 
gradually  acquiring  a  more  easy  position*    Th^ 

*  This  eountiy,  bordering  on  Turkey,  is  considered 
under  its  government;  but  it  is  said,  that  when  the 
Vladika  was  aiked  a  few  days  ago,  if  he  intended  to  pro- 
sent  himself  to  the  Turkish  ambassador,  replied,  *  Neither 
I,  aor  yet  my  people,  have  any  tbii^  to  acknowledge 
to  Turkey;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  country^ 
unless  it  be  with  oiir  arms.*' 
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expected  return  of  Prince  Esterhazy^  and  the 
increased  resort  of  foreigners  to  Vienna,  wiH, 
it  is  supposed^  be  attended  with  much  that  will 
ameliorate  the  formality  which  has  certainly 
prevailed  here  for  a  long  time ;  but  of  whicb 
visiters,  who  have  not  been  well  introduced, 
and  who  have  not  remained  long  in  this  capital^ 
have  given  very  erroneous  accounts. 

Joseph  II.,  and  even  his  brother,  had  in 
view  to  render  the  society  and  manners  of  their 
court  and  capital,  at  the  same  time,  the  mobt 
agreeable  and  virtuous  in  Europe.  From  Dr* 
Moore^s  account,  written  at  that  time,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  then  existed  much  that  ^i^ 
highly  attractive  at  Vienna. 

Speaking  of  society.  Dr.  Moore  observes, 

"  The  manners  of  this  court  are  greatly  altered 

since  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  was  hete, 

particularly  since  the  accession  of  the  presidnt 

empress  (Maria  Theresa),  whose  understanding 

and  affability  have  abridged  many  of  the  irk- 

.   some  ceremonials  formerly  in  use.     Her  soli's 

,  , (Joseph  II.)  philosophical  turn  of  mind,' and 

.  the  amiable  and  conciliating  turn  of  thfc  wiole 

family,  have,  no  doubt,  tended  to  put  society 

in  general  upon  a  more  easy  and  agreedlble 

footing. 


■*>  .'  I  „;/' 
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^^  People  of  different  ranks  now  do  business 
together  with  ease^  and  meet  at  public  places 
without  any  of  those  ridiculous  notions,  about 

,  precedency  of  which  the  ingenious  English  lady 
ias  given  such  lively  descriptions.  Yet  trifling 
-punctilios  are  not  so  completely  banished^  as^  I 
imagine^  the  emperor  could  wish^  he  himself 
being  the  least  punctilious  man  in  his  domi- 
nions :  for  there  is  certainly  a  greater  separation 

..  tjbian  good  sense  would  direct  between  the  van- 
pus  classes  of  his  subjects.  And^  what  is  of 
.more  importance  in  a  political  sense^  there  are 
.certain  places  of  high  trust  in  the  government 

-  which  cannot  be  occupied  by  any  but  the  higher 
order  of  nobihty, 

^^  The  ideas  relative  to  dress  seem  to  have 

z  entirely  changed  since  Iiady  Mary's  time ;  and 
if. not  so  absurdj  at  least  not  so  singular;  for 

>  -they  have^  like  the  rest  of  Europe^  adopted  the 
^^  Parisian  modes. 

^^  The  present  race  of  Austrian  ladies  cian 
, '  differ  in  nothing  more  than  in  their  looks  from 

>  their  grandmothers^  who^  if  any  of  them  be  still 
,.  aliyCji  may  be  as  beautiful  as  when  she  wrote ; 
,^  for  time  itself  could  not  improve  that  ugliness^ 
^   wl^ch^  according  to  her^  was  in  full  bloom  sixty 

years  ago.    J  have  not  yet  inquired  what  method 
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the  psrantB  hsvt  demed  to  veme^  liiMi.ineogQr 
iwnienee,  but  tuyddng  ia  moie  certain  llvui  tbut 
it  is  remaned  efieotaally:  for  at  prMent  tihfif 
if  no  acan^  of  female  beauty  at  the  eowi  et 
ViMna. 

^^  This  bebg  Ae  case,  it  is  natnral  to  imafpne 
tliat  gallantry  must  now  be  moie  pieralent  tban 
wbea  ber  hdyship  was  here.  But  nothing  is 
BMm  bemons  in  the  eyas  of  bar  iaq[ierial  apos* 
toUed  niftjesty,  irbo  aeems  to  tbsnk  that  ibs 
ladies  of  her  coxat,  like  the  irife  of  C!«aar> 
abonld  not  only  be  ftee  from  gnib^  but  bom 
av0pu9on. 

^  With  rq;aid  to  what  Lady  Mary  tall^  sobr 
marriages^  they  are  not  common  in  the  lalitBd^ 
^  her  oarioua  description.  But  it  ia  not  nacom- 
men  for  married  ladiea  beie  to  ayoar  the  greatest  - 
degree  of  Mendahip  and  attachment  to  men  who 
are  not  their  husbands,  and  to  bye  with  tibem  m 
great  intimacy,  without  hurting  their  itputatiQiV 
or  being  suspected,  even  by  their  own  sex,  of 
having  deviated  from  tbe  laws  of  modesty/^ 

^^  I  newr  passed  my  time/^  obacrres  Jk^ 
Mome,  in  another  letter,  ^^  more  agreeably  thsjs 
since  I  came  to  Vienna;  we  dine  abroad  two 
or  three  times  a  week^^^^we  sometimes  see  a 
little  phy,  but  nerer  any  deqp  gaining.    At 


the  Goontesa  Thwi^^  wfaoiv  I  g0iicmi%  ptm 
Hie  ereding,  idiere  is  no  piny,  of  n^yldmie 
ThB  Bociely  there  literally  ftirm  a  canmnMti^nc* 
The  eount^sfei  has  tiie  art  of  entertaimng  oomr 
pany^  and  of  making  thorn  entertain  one  WOr 
4lieri  nlore  ftan  any  perscm  I  erer  knew. 

^^  To  her  poUteneas,  and  the  recomnien^tiM^ 
of  Baron  Swieten,  I  am  indebted  for  the  agreer 
able  footing  I  am  on  with  Prinoe  Kaimite^* 
who  at  preBent  U^ea  at  lAxenburg^  a  {decant 
vSage,  ten  miles  firom  Vienna,  where  l^re  sa  % 
small  palace^  and  very  extensive  park^  beloi^^inc 
to  the  imperial  fiamily*     Prince  Kalmitis  has 
lately  hoik  a  house  tjieve,  and  UT«a  in  a  tt;^ 
eqnally  hospitable  and  magnifieent    He  is  wdt 
to  be  seen  before  dinner  by  any  but  pe<^  on 
^inunneis;   but  he  always  faaf  a  pretty  Unjge 
company  e^  dinner^  and  atill  greater  .numbem 
jrom  Vienna  pass  the^  ereninga  at  Laxenbwvi 
not  nnfireqnently  tiie  emperor  himsdf  makei 
one  of  the  oompany. 

^^  The  emperor  is  of  middle  size^  well  macbOi 
and  of  fair  eomplexibm  He  has  oonmderable 
resembbnee  to  hk  sister,  the  Chieen  of  Franoe,t ' 

*  Pather  of  the  present  prince,  and  president  of  the 
cabinet  of  Maria  Theresa,  Leopold,  and  Francis :  also 
fitther  to  the  first  Wife  of  Plaiice  Mettanudu 

f  Marie-Antoinette. 


,  wldcibj  in  my^  opiiaon^  is  sayiBg  a  grdei^dediii 

Jftvoajr  of  his  looks.    His  meiimer  as.  s&Hte^ 

.obliging,  and  perfeotly  free  from  the  :ies&iie 

and  .  lofty  deportment  assumed  by  soBoe  :da 

account  of  high  birth.  > 

^^  Whoever  has  the  honour  of  being  in  eofm- 
pany  -with  him^  so  £eur  from  being  checked  by 
-such  despicable  pride,  has  need  to  be  on  hxs 
guard  not  to  adopt  such  a  degree  of  fatmiixarijfy 
as,  whaterer  the  condescension  of  the  one 
might  permit,  would  be  highly  improper  m  the 
otiben  V 

^^  He  is  regular  in  his  way  of  life,  modendte 
in  his  pleasures,  steady  in  his  plans,  and  dili- 
geat  in  his  business.  He  is  £6nd  of  bis  ami7, 
and  inclines  that  his  soldiers  should  have  ev!^ 
comfort  and  necessary  consistent  with  their 
situation.  He  is  certainly  an  economist,  and 
lavishes  very  little  money  on  usdess  pom^, 
mistresses,  or  favourites ;  and  it  is  cm  no  better 
foundation  that  his  enemies  accuse  him  rictf 
avarice.  *   .  o 

^f  His  usual  dress  (indeed  Ihe  only  otie^iii 
:wfaich  I  ever  saw  him,  except  at  the  fieast  cfiiHb 
Imights  of  St;  Stephen)  is  a  phdn  ^miferm  tif 
white  &ced  with  red.  When  he  goes  to  Lax- 
enburg,    Schonbrun,    or    other    places    near 
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Yi^ilxa^  1x6  drives  two  horses  in  a^i^ain  dhidbe^ 
.with  a  servant  behind^,  and  no  other  attefn^kmt* 
-He  very  seldom  allows  the  guard  to  turn  out  as 
ihe  passes  through  the  gate.     He  ii^  fond  of 
conversing  with  ingenious  people.      Nobody 
ever  had  a  stronger  disposition  to  judicious 
inquiry.      When  he  hears  of  any  person,  of 
whatever  rank  or  country,  being  distinguished 
for  any  particular  talent,  he  is  eager  to  converse 
witk  him,  and  turns  the  conversation  to  the 
subject  on  .which  that  person  is  thought  to 
excel,  drawing  from  him  all  the  useful  informa- 
tion he  can« 

^^  He  ia  convinced^  that  unless  a  sovereign 
can  contrive  to  live  in  some  societies  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality,  and  can  weigh  his  own  merit 
without  throwing  his  rank^  guards^  and  pomp 
into ,  the  seak,  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to 
Jknow  either  the  world  or  himself. 
:    ^^  One  evening,  at  the  Countess  Wallenstein's, 
"^e  emperor  enumerated  some  remarkably. lu- 
dicrous instances  of  the  inconveniences  of  eti- 
.quette  which  had  occurred  at  a  certain  court. 
dOnt  person  present   hinted  at  the  efiectud 
imeans  his  majesty  had  used  to  banish  every 
izicoavemence  of  that  kind  from  the  court  of 
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Simula.  To  which  he  repfied^  *  It  wovdd  he 
llord  indeed,  if,  because  I  have  the  ill  fortane  to 
lie  emperor,  I  shotdd  be  deprived  of  1iie  plea^ 
aures  of  soeial  fife,  which  are  so  much  to  m^ 
tttite.  All  the  grimace  and  parade  to  which 
people  in  my  situation  are  accustomed  from 
their  cradle,  have  not  made  me  so  vain,  as  to 
hniigine  that  I  am  in  any  essential  qtiality  snpe^ 
lie?  to  other  men.' 

^^  A  few  days  after  this,  there  was  icn  exhibit 
tion  of  fireworks  on  the  Prieiter,  when  tiie  em» 
'peror,  observing  an  unwieldy  Eng^h  gentiai^ 
man^  who  had  been  at  the  Countess  Wldlen^ 
s^setn'sy  anxious,  but  too  large  to  get  througli 
Ae  railings,  \Adie  small  men  crept  under,  said, 
f  Ah!  sir,  jtm  have  heard  me  say  how  iacDi(^'*f 
viftment  it  was  to  be  too  great !' ^ 

From  the  account  I  have  ^ven'yoU  of^^hi^ 
late  emperor,  you  will  perceive  that,  aithoti^ 
jnnancb  had  )ieither  the  philbsophic  mifid  nbr 
the  reforming  principles  of  Joseph  IL,  that  lul 
practised  At  same  ai&bility  and  simjdicity  wd  m 
jnan.  The  present  emperor's  ideas  have  cet^ 
teinly  a  greater  affinity  tp  those  of  Jos«iph  (iban 
to  the  political  principles  and  contracted  ra*- 
l^ious  views  of  Francis,  and  his  manners,  as 
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I  haiTe  obserredj  are  equatty  unaffected  tott* 
simple.  His  heolth  alone  prerentshim  &oin» 
being  equally  active ;  but  be  supplies  tlie.peit% 
which  be  himself  would  otherwise  perform^  by: 
taking  his  uncle^  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  \am 
brothe^j^  the  Arcdiduke  FraucU,  into  the  council 
of  state  conference* 

The  style  of  Uving  during  the  time  of  Jow^ 
II.  and  the  present  appear  really  to  differ  very 
B^c^  unless  it  be  that  sevenl  of  the  younger 
nobility^  who  have  succeeded  to  the  inheritance 
of  their  apicestors^  are  charged  mth  being  iur 
less  munificent  than  their  fathers*  Country 
balls^  city  baUs^  receptions^  are  much  on  the 
sanif  footing.  The  chase  is  equally  a  favourata 
pursuit^  the  grounds  of  the  nobility  in  .Ausfiiai 
Hungary  and  Bohemia^  afford  the  most 
abundant  sporL 

Anniversaries^  conlmemorating  great  events^ 
^nd  observances  long  venerated^  are  religiotisiy 
remembered^  and  still  celebrated  in  Austria^ 
and  ia  the  several  states  of  the  empire*  Whe^ 
tbepr  in  the  spirit  of  former  days^  or  of  a  period 
ill  the  recdilection  of  old  people^  now  livii^ 
may  be  questioned. 

.    The  calamities   to  which   the  empire  was 
subjected  during  the  greater  part  of  the  life 


fa8i^¥ities>  wbick  had> ia  the  timeof  JTospph  JJ^ 
and  his  predecessors^  been  celebrated  witjb  ipir? 
posing  splendour.  (\ 

The  feast  of  St.  Stephen  hasal^iray^ji -as^t^, 
patron  saint  and  king  of  Hujogary,  h^m  x^ 
garded  with  uncommon  ponop*  The:epiperorSs 
on  the  occasion  have  dined  in  public,  i^rith;)^ 
knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  dr^ssedJiA thj^i^, 
robes^  and  surrounded  by  Hungarian  guw^iVf^ 
with  drawn  sabres.  ..     ,    :  t    , '  .  V. 

The  honour  of  serving,  the  i^mpi^or,.f\;(ra^ 
limited  to  Hungarian  nob^em^.  The.  ppb)jy(^ 
have  always  been  admitted  to  b€|hi9ld  Ais  ..f0a§^ 
which  was  given  in  a  vast  hall^  in  «tb^>  «balqQ|^]|; 
of  which  were  seated  the  empress^  iWf^n 
duchesses,  and  ladies  of  the  courts  ,.iT 

The  anniversary  of  the  \  defeat  of  'the  Ti^rili^ 
by  Sobieski,  is  another  feast  still  jOomix^tnOr. 
rftted.  The  imperial  fiunily,.  and  tjbe  pri^oip^. 
nobility  of  both  sexes,  walk  in  solemn  priOioesy 
sion  to  hear  mass  performed  in.thecal^hectralt 
of  St.  Stephen.  The  streets  at  the  same  time 
9ie  lined  with  guards,  and  the  windows  and. 
tops  of  the  houses  crowded  with  speatators^ 
while  a  vast  train  of  bishops^  priests^  deacons^ 


pil^cJftssicm;  AH  Vienna  atppfeai*  tothi!^  occa** 
sibn  in  tlieir  richest '<Jitesraes  and  most  splefi<Jid 
equipages.-  ■-  '    ■ 

On  the  following  day,  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  iJie  imperial  family  to  dine  in  public,  and  on 
iJie^  iAt&^  evening,  a  grand  ball,  usually  a 
mfesqiidrsde;  for  v««lrich  from  four  to  five  thou- 
sfaid '  tickets  have  at  times  been  issued,  has 
gi^iie^alfy  b^ien  given  at  the  palace  of  Schon- 
tfrttii* . 

Now  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  Lent, 
ptiMic  pleasures  a?^  nearly  all  suspended; 
y^fr'Tlasslure  y^u  that  very  few  fast.  After 
EaiM;^r,' the  Pratet  becomes  again,  as  I  have 
already  deiscribed,  the  scene  of  attraction  and 
dlijasiy. 

The  coronation,  as  was  given  out  for  next 
siutntiier,  of  the  emperor  at  Milan,  as  sovereign 
of  the' Lombiirdo-Verietian  kingdom,  was  one 
df  the  topicis' about  which  you  heard  th6 
Viennese  ttilk  most.  All  the  ornaments  and 
infi%nia  are  preparing  at  Milan :  those  used 
a1/  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  in  that  city, 
iHthough  costly  and  superbly  splendid,  9xe 
not'  considered  proper  in  their  emblems^  and 
are  ocmsequentiy  not  to  be  used. 
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tt  is^  lately^  understood  that  the  pompous 
ceremony  -mO.  be  postponed  for  another  ye«r ; 
and  it  is  dedded  that  Ftince  Esterhazy  will 
continue  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  London. 

I  hope  that  yoa  will  now  admit  that  I  have 
at  least  endeavoiuiBd  to  give  you^  in  my  seve* 
fal  letters^  a  tolerable  view  of  society  and 
manners  in  the  capital  of  Austria* 
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LETTER   XTIL 


JOSEPH  THE  SECOND  AND  HIS  REFORMS.. 

I  HAVE,  in  a  former  letter,  said  that 
Francis  I.  of  Austria  (second  of  Germany) 
was  so  far  behind  his  age,  that  he  ought  to 
have  died  at  the  period  his  grandmother, 
Maria  Theresa,  was  bom !  It  may  be  also 
observed,  that  Joseph  II.  was  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  that  he  would 
have  been  a  monarch  far  better  adapted  to 
rule,  if  the  period  of  his  reign  did  not  com- 
mence  until  a  century  after  his  birth.* 

Although  he  was  elected  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans in   1764,   and  soon  after  Emperor  of 

•  Joseph  was  bora  in  March,  1741. 

VOL.   II.  L 
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Grermany^  his  motHer,  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  retained  the  power  nearly  until  thp 
day  of  her  death  in  her  own  hands«  She: al- 
ways attached  the  first  in^portance  to  heiredi^ 
tary  birth.  Her  son  did  not  partaji^  oftjbi^se 
ideas;  and  his  philosophic  mind  early  ledhixi^ 
to  consider  merit  as  the  real  distinction  .and 
he  beheld  in  mauy  only  man* 

The  character  and  talents  of  Frederick  qf 
Prussia,  he  who  did  moi«  than  any  prince  qr 
warrior  to  humble  Austria,  seems  to  hav^ 
animated  Joseph  to  great  deeds,  while  he  him.'* 
self  had  already  *  resolved  oa  groat  sefonn«^ 
The  latter  were  stimulated  by  th^  pbilosoi>J:)ical 
works  that  he  had  read,  and  by  th^  breaki^ 
out  of  the  troubles  in  America  r  for  he  cwif 
sidered  that  England  had  most  unjustly  op^ 
jpressed  her  coloiues ;  and.  it  is  certain  ii^t  ^ 
at  the  time  felt  no  sympathy  for  the  form^ 
during  that  period  of  Britain's  disgrace. 

When  the  seven  years'  war  broke  out,  it  was 
intended  that  he  8ho^ld  cojcomand  the.  army; 
but  the  empress  suddenly  dianged  this  reso* 
hi^ion.  He  married  young,  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth of  Panv^,  whom  he  adored ;  b^t  she  died 
in  childbirth,  and  his  moth^  compelled  hin^  to 
espouse  the  PriiK^essJasephiiie.ctf  Bavaria,  for 
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whom  he  had  ho  r^gafd;  shfe  died  two  j&A 
after. 

His  first  object  of  reform  was  die  amiy ;  iiut 
Mat6  of  which^  although  often  vexatioiuif 
Opposed  foy  his  mother^  he,  with  the  asustanes 
of  the  celebrated  genend  Lascy,  greatly  imr 
proved:  but  be  was  perpetually  thwarted  in 
regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  officers,  by  the 
aristocracy  of  tihe  country,  who  considered  that 
the  army  was  created  for  them  alone.  He  at 
Itogth  put  himself  completely  at  the  head  of 
his  forces,  and  determined  that  none  but  men 
of  merit  should  be  appointed  as  officers. 

Among  some  curious  well-*&uthentica:ted  l^t^ 
ters  of  this  prince,  which  I  have  found  herc^ 
but  which  I  beheve  are  quite  unknown  in 
Skigland,  I  found  the  following  (which  I  taaa&: 
late  for  you),  to  a  kdy  who  claimed  a  poet  foer 
her  son.  :. 

*^  Madam, 

•  ^'  I  do  not  believe  that  among  the  ob]jga<» 
tions  of  monarchs,  they  are  bound  to  giv^ 
places  to  one  of  their  subjects  for  the^  aolo 
reason  that  he  is  a  nobleman ;  bst  I  jwn.  Id 
conclude  by  your  letter  that  I  am* .  Your  late 
husband  was  a  distin^dshed  |[enenifly  ymaaj^ 

l2 
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and  a  nobleman  of  ancient  family ;  therefore 
you  consider  that  I  cannot  do  less  than 
give  a  company  of  infantry  to  your  son.  Ma- 
dam, one  may  be  the  son  of  a  general  without 
any  talents  for  commanding ; — one  may  be  a 
nobleman  of  good  family ^  and  possess  no  other 
merit  than  that  which  he  possesses  by  accident 
— ^the  title  of  nobleman. 

^^  I  know  your  son — ^and  I  know  also  that 
which  is  necessary  to  make  a  soldier.  This 
double  knowledge  convinces  me  that  your  son 
has  nothing  of  the  character  of  a  warrior,  and 
that  he  is  too  much  occupied  with  his  birth,  to 
leave  a  hope  that  the  country  can  ever  receive 
benefit  from  his  services. 

^^  It  is  you,  therefore,  madam,  who  are  to 
blame,  as  his  mother^  for  your  son  being  neither 
fit  for  an  officer y  nor  a  statesman^  nor  a  priest.  In 
one  word f  for  his  having  no  other  qualification, 
but  his  birth,  in  every  acceptation  of  the  word. 
You  may  therefore  render  thanks  to  that  Pro-»- 
vidence,  which,  in  denying  talents  to  your  son, 
has  put  him  in  possession  of  those  vast  estates^ 
which  he  may  waste  at  pleasure,  and  which 
renders  him,  at  the  same  time,  independent  of 
my  favours. .  Adieu,  madam.^' 

Joseph, 'who  was  no  author  himself,  although 
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he  read  much,  pretended  to  ridiciile  the  idea  of 
royal  authors,  and  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  his 
fiiehd  Von  Swieten,  ^^  I  cannot  conceive  how 
sovereigns  solicit  grandeur  in  making  verses,  or 
in  arranging  the  plan  of  theatricals  :  not  that  I 
would  exclude  from  the  education  of  a  sovereign 
that  wHch  appertains  to  the  fine  arts. 

^^  The  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  (Frederick 
of  Prussia)  has  made  himself  the  chief  of  an 
association  of  kings,  who  amuse  themselves  in 
making  memoirs,  poemS,  and  treatises. 

"  The  Empress  of  Russia  (Catherine)  imitates 
him,  reads  Voltaire,  and  writes  comedies  and 
verses,  addressed  to  her  favourites.  Stanislaus 
Lesczinski  (of  Poland)  writes  pacific  letters. 
The  King  of  Sweden  follows  their  example,  and 
spends  his  time  in  writing,  while  he  leaves  his 
ministers  to  govern.^' 

Joseph,  however,  visited  Frederick  soon  after, 
and  admired  him  exceedingly;  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  afterwards  returned  the  visit  at  the 
Austrian  camp  of  Mahrisch  Neustadt^  in  Mo- 
ravia, where  they,  for  the  time,  arrested  the 
partition  of  Poland,  which,  however,  a  short 
time  afterwards  was  eiFected,  and  by  which 
Austria  acquired,  without  conquest  or  moneyi 
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Cfalicia  aind  Lodomem^  wttii  three  xnilisans  of 
«ubjects» 

In  1777  h<9  visited  Paris^  where  he  cenudned 
Home  time^  btit  returned  shortiy  befoie  the 
death  of  the  Elector,  of  Bavaria^  which  oeca- 
sioned  the  war  of  succession^  and  which  was 
terminated  by  Maria  Theresa^  contrary  to  the 
will  of  Joseph.  In  I77S^>  the  year  before  his 
mother's  deaths  he  assumed  the  Undivided  ex- 
ercise of  imperial  power^  but  did  not  foUy  begin 
his  reforms  until  after  her  demise* 

He  was  then  forty  years  of  age^  in  good 
healthy  and  animated  with  the  determination 
and  ambition  of  effecting  those  reforms  which 
he  sincerely  believed  were  calculated  for  the 
liappiness  of  his  people.  Sovereign  of  twenty- 
two  millions  of  subjects^  and  at  the  head  of  a 
large  well  organized  army,  the  regard  of  all 
Europe  was  fixed  upon  him.  His  people 
adored  him^  but  the  nobitity  and  the  clergy^  who 
could  not  bear  his  love  of  justice^  and  who 
dreaded  his  projects  of  reform^  leagued  against 
him,  aiidj  by  their  infamy^  corruption  and  in-> 
trigue^  at  length  created  general  discontent 
throughout  the  empnre. 

When  we  consider  with  what  actraordiiiaiy 
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difiiea&y  reforms  have  been  carried  into  ejOFeck 
m  England^  in  opposition  to  the  Tories  and  the 
Chtirch^we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  laments 
aUe  tennination  which  the  efforts  of  Joseph  II. 
have  had  ift  the  states  of  his  empire^-in  which 
tht  BxAxBity  and  clergy^  at  that  tiine^  possessed 
aH  the  landed  property^  and  in  which  the 
people^  Ignorant  and  snperstitiotLs^  were  either 
tenants  or  serfs;  the  exceptions  being  little 
other  than  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
the  Netherlands. 

The  hatred  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  was  soon 
kindled  by  his  introducing  efficient  men  into 
tiie  service  of  the  state — by  an  extension  of 
liberty  to  the  press— by  his  suppressing  the 
subordination  of  the  clergy  to  the  pope  of 
Bome~**by  his  regulating  pensions  according  to 
services — ^by  his  tolerance  to  the  Jews — ^by  hia 
plans  for  abolishing  servitude^  and  suppressing 
numerous  convents  and  a  multitude  of  monks^ 
but  chiefly  those  who  neither  taught  schools^ 
attended  the  sick^  nor  preached. 

Notwithstanding  these  reforms^  the  pope^  in 
tile  spring  of  17B2^  came^  at  the  emperor's 
request^  to  Vienna^  and  esClerdsed  his  sacerdotal 
functions^  although,  during  the  very  time  that 
the  holy  father  was  showering  his  benedictiona 


'on  all^  the  emperor  .iras  etniilojred  m  abolishiiig 
reHigious  houses  ;-«^fae  mniates  of  whidi  he?^ 
duced/in  eight  years^  from  63,000  to  .^75000^  ^ 

By  a'new  code,  he  abolished  the  puniBhrnept 
of  death,  and  greatly  refonned  the  admmistca- 
fion  of  justice.  .He  then  detenmnied  ta  or- 
ganize the  government  of  the  imperial  stat^ 
throughout,  on  one  general  system,  neady 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  states  of  Oerniany. 
This  innovation,  and  especially  the  attempt  to 
force  upon  the  people  the  German  langoage^  was 
found  impracticable.  A  revolt  Woke  out  in 
Wallachiain  consequence,  the  leaders  of  which, 
Gloska  and  Hora,  were  executed*  It  was  also 
planned  at  that  time  to  exchange  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  for  JBavaria,  but  the  other  states  of 
Oermany  prevented  this  design  from  being 
executed. 

In  1788  he  visited  the  Empress  Catherine  in 
t^e  Crimea,  where,  at  Kherson,  the  most  superb 
fites  were  given  by  the  Russian  sovereign  in 
honomr  of  the  emperor.  While  there  he  re-» 
oeived  intelligence  of  an  insurrection  in  the 
Low  Countries.  On  his  retam  to  Vienna^ 
throiigh  the  general  discontents  brought  about 
by  the  nobility  and  clergy,  he  was  induced^ 
always  intent  upon  the  welfare  of  his  people^ 


to  xelTQl^iSome  of  the  innovations  whxoh.li^ 
oonsidered  before  so  neeessary,  merely >b6Cfi;me 
ho  judged  the  change  requiaite  to  restore  tupA" 
qnillity.  The  war  with  Turkey  broke^  out  at 
the  same  .time>  in  which  he  joined  Russia ; '  aixdj 
notwithstanding  Belgrade  had  surrendered  to 
General  Laudon^  the  summer  heat  and  malady 
were  disastrous  to  his  troops,  A  new  law^  i^ 
1784^  relative  to  duties^  again  spread  discontent:^ 
and  the  anti-commercial  feeling  of  the  emp^qr^ 
which  he  honestly^  under  erroneous  impres-' 
sions^  intended  to  protect  industry^  has  formeid 
the  greatest  curse  to^  and  the  cause  of  some  of 
the  heaviest  calamities  which  have  befallen^  .the 
emjrire.* 

Joseph^s  health  had  been  attacked  in  the 
Crimea^-^he  returned  sick  to  Vienna.  Fatigue 
— ^the  chagrin  of  disappointment  in  all  his  plans 
•^-disorder  in  all  parts  of  the  empire — ^the  suc- 
cess of  the  people  of  the  Low  Ckiuntries  in 
driving  the  Austrian  troops  out  of  all  parts  of 
that  territory^  except  Luxembuig — and  who^ 
declaring  themselves  independent^  rejected,  all 
tike  concessions  offered  them  by  the  emperorr^ 

*   See  financial  and  commercial  systems  of  Austria 
hereafter»  ^    ^*  '^^i 
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f^  Now  I  have  overcome  the  shock,  and  will 
receive  my  tmcle^s  blessing/^ 

He  spoke  affectingly  to  het — exhorted  hei^  to 
patience  and  tranquiUity  for  the  sake  of  the 
child  to  which  she  was  to  give  birth,  and  which 
mighl^  should  it  live,  succeed  to  the  empire. 
^^  I  am  resigned,^^  said  the  emperor,  ^^  perfectly 
resigned  and  tranqxiil.  My  brother  Leopold, 
your  husband^s  father,  will  in  a  few  hours  suC^ 
^ed  me  in  the  cares  of  government.  Your 
husband,  if  God  spares  him,  will  succeed  my 
brother,  and  also  the  child  whom  you  now  bear 
if  a  son,  and  if  he  lives,  follow  in  his  turn." 
Joseph  then  blessed  her,  and  said,  ^^  Farewell^ 
my  beloved  niece,  we  will  hereafter  meet  oli  ^ 
more  pleasant  journey/'* 

This  was  on  the  l7th  of  February,  Mid  he 
IJben  prepared  to  receive  the  last  consolation^ 
^  his  fait^.  All  the  court  attended  the  viat'^ 
cum  to  the  chamber  immediately  before  that  iA 
which  he  lay.  <  On  this  day,  he  wrote  WitH  *his 
l^li^.hand>  t6  his  sisters,  Marie-Antoinette  ahU 
Cllmatine  of  Se(K-Teschen,  and  on  the  foUowitig 
j^ajr.^ix)  'Potemldii,  minister  of  Catherine,  t^- 

*  'She  vas^.a  Lutheran  princess  of  Wirtemburg,  a^i 
tbe  fil^  ^ffe  of  francis,  the  late  emperorl  See  volume 
first.    The  child  did  not  live  to  grow  up.  ^  ^    't 
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commending  peace-  with  Turkey^  and  asMng 
the  friendship  of  Russia  for  his  succesaor. 

His  physician  begging  him  to  be  tFanquil^ 
and  to  leave  matters  of  business  to  othere^ 
— ^^  My  dear  doctor/^  said  Joseph^  ^^you  your* 
self  have  announced  to  me  that  I  have  at  most 
but  a  few  days  to  live,  and  that  even  a  moment 
may  terminate  my  existence.  My  brother  has 
not  had  the  opportunities  that  I  have  of  know^ 
ing  the  character. of  men. who  deserve  to  be 
rewarded  and  appreciated.  The  moments  I 
have  to  live  are  therefore  important,  and  ai« 
due,  in  justice,  to  others/^  He  accordingly 
advanced  various  meritorious  officers  and  civil 
servants.  On ,  the  evening  of  his  death  he 
called  his  domestics  around  him ;  and  besides 
leavtog  something  to  them  in  his  will,  handed 
each  a  hundred  ducats,  desiring  them  to  beat 
the  same  regard  to  his  brother  they  had  dot]® 
to  him. 

The  news  just  received  from  France, — ^the 
delicate  and  dangerous  position  of  his  beloved 
sister,  Marie-Antoinette,  now  weighed  heavily 
on  his  mind^ — and  before  his  dissolution,  a 
still  more  poignant  anguish  awaited  him,  as 
if  to  consummate  the  bitterness  of  his  dep^i'r 
ture.  » 
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Tlie  Archduchess  E^hsabeth  was  seized  sud« 
denly  witii  the  pains  of  dbildbiiih ;  and  after 
enduring  the  most  excruciating  sufferings,  gave 
birth  to  a  daughter,  and  expired. 

It  appeared  necessary  to  communicate  the 
•ppalUng '  intelligence  to  the  emperor.  Her 
youthful  husband  was  overwhelmed,  and  had 
become  frantic  by  the  effect  of  the  unexpected 
and  sudden  catastrophe;  and  the  emperor's 
eonfessor  revealed  to  him  the  terrible  inteUi- 
genoe.  Joseph,  unprepared  for  this  climax 
of  sorrow,  turned  his  face  to  the  wall ;  tears, 
the  last  he  was  doomed  to  shed,  flowed 
down  his  hollow  cheeks;  and  a  deep  sigh 
followed,  with  the  words,  ^  Lord,  thy  will  be 
done  \"  He  t^en  recovered  his  sel&posses^ion, 
as  it  were  suddenly.  He  made  a  sign  to  Count 
Rosenberg  to  approach,  and  then  said,  in  a 
voice  that  seemed  to  come  forth  from  the 
tombs,  ^^  Alas  !  what  I  have  endured  is  incre- 
dible. I  believed  myself  prepared  to  support 
every  anguish  to  which  it  might  please  Heaven 
to  subject  me ;  but  this  terrible  calamity  stu^* 
passes  all  that  I  have  ever  suffered  !^ 

After  this  he  became  composed,  gave  direc- 
tions for  the  funeral  of  the  archduchess,  and 
of  his  own,  directed  the  vaults  to  be  opened 
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sometime  previous^  tbat  at  their  interment^ 
which  he  directed  to  be  dose  beside  hk 
mother^s  coffin^  no  one  shoidd  be  exposed  to 
foul  atmosphere.  He  then  directed  an  esta^ 
fette  to  be  sent  to  Bucharest  for  the  Prince  of 
Hohenlohe,  to  replace^  in  case  of  n^d^  the 
Prince  of  Coburg,  then  dangerously  ill.  He 
also  ordered  double  pay  to  be  given  to  his 
anny  for  fourteen  days  after  his  death;  and 
that  a  million  of  florins  should  be  immediately 
drawn  from  the  treasury,  for  the  benefit  of  th^ 
military  institute  which  he  had  founded.^ 

"  I  die^^'  said  he  to  General  Laudon,  '^  in 
the  full  confidence  that  you  will* be  the  pro- 
tector of  my  army.  Give  me  your  hand  t  in  ^ 
very  little  time  I  cannot  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
pressing  it  in  mine.^' 

He  now  directed  the  new*bom  princess  to 
be  brought  to  him ;  and  kissing  and  blessing  it, 
said^  ^^Dear  infant,  innocent  portrait  of  thy 
pure,  dear,  departed  mother,  brought  to  me 
when  the  hour  of  my  own  departure  has  also 
arrived  V^ 

After  the  infant  was  carried  away,  he  called 
his  confessor,  and  b^an  to  pray  with  him,  but 
was  unable  to  proceed.  Marshal  Lascy,  Prince 
Dietricht,  Baron  Von  Storch,  Count  Rosen- 
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bergj  and  his  confessor^  remained  all  night  in. 
his  chamber.  The  emperor  slept  untQ  four  in 
the  morning,  and  then  turning  rounds  said, — 
^^You  are  still  here!**  Baron  Von  Storch 
gave  him  a  Uttle  broth,  which  he  swallowed, 
and  then  asked  his  confessor  to  pray,  begin- 
ning, ^^  We  repose  on  the  faith,  the  hope,  and 
the  love,**  &c.,  the  emperor  repeating  until  the 
word  love,  and  then  abruptly  said,  ^*  Stop  on 
the  love,** — ^this  book  will  serve  me  no  longer, 
keep  it  in  regard  to  me.**  Then,  after  a  silence 
of  a  few  seconds,  with  suppressed  breathing,  he 
exclaimed,  /^  As  a  man  and  a  sovereign,  I  believe 
I  have  fulfilled  my  duty  ;** — ^and  then,  tumii^ 
on  his  side,  breathed  more  deeply  a  few  respi- 
rations, yielded  up  thaj:  spirit  which  had  been 
so  active  in  life,  and  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
intolerance  and  illiberality  of  the  age. . 
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LETTER  XIV. 


,  SPIRIT  AND  PRACTICE  OF  RELIGION. 

If  irreligion  or  scepticism  exist  in  Vienna^  it 
is  certainly  difficult  to  detect  them.  The 
imperial  family  have  always  been  piously  dis- 
posed. Maria  Theresa  was  especially  so.  She 
scarcely  ever  omitted  attending  mass  daily  at 
her  chapel  in  the  church  of  the  Capucins^  for 
the  last  thirty  years  of  her  life.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  other  city  in  Europe  in  which  there 
appears  throughout,  among  the  population,  so 
much  satisfaction  to  themselves,  in  theirwarm  at- 
tachment to,  and  regular  observance  of,  religious 
duties.  Be  their  creed  right  or  wrong,  I  should 
lament  their  being  deprived  of  the  certain  con- 
solation which  they  derive  from  those  devo- 
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tLonal  observsmoes^  however  soperstitioas  I  or 
others  may  think  them. 

Altiiough  I  may  consider,  as  I  firmly  do,  all 
tiie  relics  shown  in  old  chm'ches  and  cathedrals 
as  materialst  of  imposition,  employed  by  priests 
to  dupe  the  people  into  credulity-— although  I 
do  not  beheve  there  is  one  word  of  truth  in  tiiie 
angels  having,  on  the  appearance  of  the  Sara- 
cens  or  other  infidels,  flown  away  from  Rdes- 
tine,  carrying  off  with  them  the  hut  in  which 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  bom^  to  the  eastern  shores 
of  die  Adriatic^  where  they  are  sworn  to  have 
deposited  it  (with  the  actual  image  of  the  Yirgin 
sculptured  by  St.  Luke)  in  a  castie  of  IM- 
matia,  to  which  they  were  guided  by  a  blase  of 
celestial  Hght  and  concerts  of  divine  music;  nor 
yet  that,  when  the  &dgued  angels  rested  with 
the  image  and  hut  in  a  little  wood,  all  the  traes 
of  the  foaiest  bowed  in  adoration ;  nor^  that  in 
consequence  of  the  insufficieat  respeet  paid  to 
the  hut  and  image  at  die  Dalmatian  castle,  the 
inde&tigable  angds  carried  both  over  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  Adriatic,  and  finally  lodged  it 
safely  ia  the  country  of  the  pope  himself,  at 
Loretto,  where  a  magnificoit  temple  was  hmkt 
or&  itf  and  to  which  so  many  thousands  of 
pilgrims  have  flocked 


FmihsTy  altiioiigh  I  know  that  the  lique&o 
tion^  when  brought  near  the  ssdnf  s  head^  of  <ihd 
blood  of  St.  Januarius^  so  pioosly  gathered  by  a 
young  vir^n  when  he  was  beheaded  at  Naples^ 
**-that  the  phial  with  the  sweat  of  Jesus — that 
the  chemise  of  the  Virgin,  and  other  relics  at 
Aix^lsu-Chapelle — ^that  the  bodies  of  the  three 
kings  of  the  east,  and  the  skulk  of  the  eleven 
tiiousand  virgins  of  St.  Ursula  at  Cologne — that 
tiie  rotten  body  of  St.  Antonia  at  Padua  emits 
an  agreeable  and  refireshing  flavour — that  the 
actual  bodies  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  are 
preserved  in  the  same  city— that  the  tongue  of 
Holy  John  of  Nepomuk,  now  enclosed  .in  a 
silver  case  at  Prague,  as  firesh  as  when  it  was 
cut  out  of  that  martyr's  head,  although  it  lay 
three  hundred  years  undiscovered  under  the 
bridge  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  gave  out 
blood  when  found — ihzt  although  all  these,  with 
a  thousand  other  assertions,  are  abominable 
and  disgusting  falsehoods,  which  no  man  of 
education  and  ordinary  plain  sense  believes; 
yet  until  the  people,  who  derive  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  consolation  from  the  Catfacdic  or 
t)ther  creeds,  however  superstitious,  are  pro- 
perly educated  and  ^labled  to  think  rationally, 
I  am  one  of  those  who  wo^ld  grieve  to  see 
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ihem  regardless  of  that  sincere  spirit  of  de- 
votion^ or  of  that  practice  of  religious  ob-. 
servance  which  prevail  in  the  Austrian  domi-. 
nions. 

Of  the  whole  population  of  the  imperial  states, 
about  thirty-five  millions,  more  than  twenty- 
sieven  millions,  according  to  Cannabich,  are 
CathoUcs.  The  government  of  this  church  has, 
however,  been  long  secured  and  jealously 
guarded  by  the  emperors,  and  over  which  the 
pope  has  not  even  nominal  authority. 

Sometime  ago,  in  an  article  of  withering  seve- 
rity on,  and  great  injustice  to,  the  Austrian 
government,  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
observed,  in  respect  to  reli^on — ^^^And  first, 
with  regard  to  the  great  element  of  religion, 
in  which  the  characteristic  selfishness  of 
its  policy  has  always  been  conspicuous.  The 
court  of  Rome  has  ever  been  a  dangerous 
friend,  and  a  still  more  formidable  enemy  to  tide 
Catholic  monarchies.  The  emperors  of  Ger- 
many, when  at  war  with  the  popes,  lost  the 
obedience  of  their  subjects,  their  power,  and 
their  crown.  Without  any  impulse  of  zeal  or 
bigotry,  she  was  intolerant  till  the  middle  of 
last  qentury.  She  established  the  Jesuits  at  an 
jpjtrly  period,    frequently  abandoned   to   their 
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guidance  the  aiFairs  of  the  state^  and  intrusted 
them  with  the  education  of  her  princes,  hut  she 
never  would  consent  to  share  her  power  with 
the  popes.  The  emperors  style  themselves 
apostolic,  and  pay  a  voluntary  homage  to  Rome, 
but  they  acknowledge  no  compxdsory  authority. 
Maximilian,  the  son  of  Ferdinand,  in  his  public 
address  to  the  head  of  the  church,  on  his  elec- 
tion as  king  of  the  Romans,  substituted  the 
word  obsequium  for  obedientiam.  Even  Charle- 
magne and  Napoleon  were  vain  enough  to  be 
crowned  by  popes ;  but  the  emperors  of  Austria, 
on  the  contrary,  have  endeavoured  from  the  first 
to  discredit  the  practice  of  receiving  the  crown 
from  the  hands  of  the  pontiff.  Nature  indeed 
seems  to  have  endowed  them  with  some  pecu- 
liar power  of  resisting  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican.  When  the  Archduke  Rudolph  was 
threatened  with  excommunication  by  the  pope, 
he  used  to  say  that,  within  his  own  dominions, 
he  was  himself  pope,  archbishop,  bishop,  arch- 
deacon, and  priest,  and  his  successors  have 
religiously  adhered  to  the  maxim  of  exercising 
within  their  own  states  all  the  powers  of  the 
church.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  endeavoured 
to  organize  a  general  council  in  Germany,  to 
control  the  pretensions  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
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Joseph  II.  ventured  when  he  pleased  on  die 
boldest  reforms  in  rehgion  within  his  domi^ 
nions.  He  encouraged  the  pubhcation  of  the 
Monocologia,  a  satire  against  the  monks^  some- 
what similar  to  the  Guerre  des  DieuXy  which 
appeared  at  the  revolution.  Instead  of  walking 
with  the  penitential  haircloth  to  Rome^  be 
brought  Kus  VI.,  in  1786,  a  suppliant  to  his 
capital;  and  the  reigning  monarch,  although 
he  inculcates  rehgion  in  public  and  private, 
though  he  has  paid  a  visit  to  the  pope  in  Rome^ 
and  restored  to  him  eighteen  pictures  which 
belonged  to  the  Pinacotheca  of  Milan,  allows 
no  papal  bull  to  be  published  within  his  domi* 
nions  without  his  previous  sanction,  and  cer- 
tainly has  never  dreamed  of  restoring  to  the 
monks  the  property  they  possessed  before  Ae 
revolution;  and  if,  in  former  times,  Austria 
used  to  consign  her  heretical  subjects  to  Rome, 
as  to  a  common  centre^  for  trial  and  punish- 
ment, Italy  now  repays  the  obUgation  by  pladng 
in  the  hands  of  Austria  her  poUtical  dehn- 
quents. 

"  The  treachery  and  cruelty  with  which  she 
proceeded  against  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia  aie 
well  known.  The  thirty  years  war,  while  it 
exhausted  both  hersdf  and  her  opponents,  had 
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OQttyinoed  het  that  the  risk  of  tiie  conta^on  oi 
the  retoxfted  doctrines^  or  at  least  oi  their  pci& 
tical  tendencies^  had  in  a  great  measiue  ceased; 
tiiat  the  fiuious  zeal  which  had  at  first  been 
roused  by  the  lapd  qpfead  of  Protestantism 
ivas  on  the  dediine,  and  that,  in  order  to  prc^ 
scarre  the  supremacy  of  Germany^  it  was  neoeS" 
sary  tJiat  the  toleration  which  she  accorded 
aihonldbe  siiK^ere* 

^In  order,  therefore,  to  cahn  the  fears  of  the 
Protestant  states,  and  r^ain  their  confidence^ 
she  began  by  granting  protection  and  toleration 
to  her  own  Protestant  subjects.  If  this  goTcm* 
ment  is  teTengefol,  it  is  more  from  calcxdation 
than  passion ;  and  accordingly,  it  never  allows 
its  resentment  to  get  the  better  of  its  reason,  or 
poshes  its  y^igeance  so  far  as  to  injnre  itself* 
The  instant  that  Austria  ceased  to  persecute^ 
she  regmned  the  supremacy  of  the  German 
anpire,  which  she  continued  exclusively  to  exr 
ercise  down  to  the  reign  of  Frederick  II»  From 
that  period  Protestant  Grermany  haying  a  nar 
tnral  protector  in  Prussia,  has  possessed  a  surer 
guarantee  for  the  sincerity  of  Austrian  tolera- 
tion;  and  accordingly,  that  goremment  now 
idlows  an  equal  protection  to  the  Calvxnist  and 
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liotheraii  doctrines,  idth  all  tiieir  mbdifinHliatiBy 
and  to  three  millions  of  Ghreek%  i^hi8matifi«> 
Jews,  Moravians,  &c. 

^  Tims  Austria,  guided  soldy  by  an  mibend- 
ing  prindple  of  self-interest,  emancipated  her- 
self early  from  the  papal  authority — prdtected 
the  Jesuits,  and  availed  hersdf  ot  their  services 
while  they  were  necessary  to  her— *hanished 
them  when  their  services  were  no  loi^r  re- 
quired— ^and  finally  became  tolerant,  not  from 
feeling  but  from  necessity,  when  she  saw  that 
bigotry  was  generally  on  the  decline/^ 

That  the  present  Austrian  government,  which 
in  point  of  reUgious  toleration,  even  to  the 
Jews,  is  the  most  Uberal  in  Germany,  should 
be  chargeable  with  the  crimes  and  errors  of  its 
predecessors,  may  be  brought  forward  by  party 
writers  with  about  the  same  justice,  as  to  make 
Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  accountable  for  all 
the  oppression  and  injustice  to  which  OUver 
Cromwell^  William  III.,  and  the  church  of 
England,  subjected  Ireland;  or  for  the  dra- 
gooning of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  in  order 
to  force  upon  them  that  establishment  so  much 
extolled  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  he  was,  as  I 
have  lately  observed  in  the  newspapers,  feasted 
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aad  flattered  by  the  degenerated  Scots^  whose 
forefatiiers  had  so  valiantly  defended  their  civil 
and  religious  rights. 

The  prime  minister  of  Austria  and  his  col- 
leagues are  far  too  jealous  of  their  master's 
omnipotence  in  the  empire^  and  their  own  au^ 
authority  in  the  government,  to  give  irrespon^ 
sible  power  to  the  bishops  and  priests.  They 
make  use  of  tbose  enemies  to  salutary  chaise . 
and  HberaUty,  and  must  continue  to  do  so,  as  long 
BS  the  form  of  the  government  remains  absolute; 
but  at  the  same  time,  neither  the  present  em- 
peror, the  Archduke  Charles,  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  nor  Count  Kollowrat,  will  ever  consent  to 
give  any  power  to  the  clergy,  further  than  that 
which  will  patriarchally  maintain  among  the 
people  a  religious  devotion,  and  passive  obedi- 
ence to  the  imperial  government.* 

The  Catholic  or  state  church  of  the  Austrian 


*  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  pastoral  letter  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Bohemia,  promulgated  and  read  by 
every  priest  on  and  after  the  coronation  of  the  present 
emperor,  and  exactly  similar  to  that  promulgated  on  occa- 
sion of  the  same  ceremony  when  the  emperor  was  crowned 
in  Hungary,  and  to  that  which  will  be  issued  and  read  in 
all  parishes  after  the  intended  coronatioxi  at  Milan.  . 
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18  undbr  the  imperial  govefnTnwtt 
and  oontrol^  canfided  to  the  metropoHtm  and 
diocesan  care  of  tUrteen  archlnshops^  and  £&f^ 

*  We,  Andreas  Aloywy  by  the  grace  of  €fod,  Ptinee  Anh^ 
a^op  of  Prague,  Qnmt  Skarkeck  AnJMez  worn  Poslame^ 
Primate  of  Bohemia^  ^.  Jfc.  i^c. 

*  Greet  all  pious  beliereis  of  oar  aidi^ocese  of  Piagoe^ 
who  shall  see,  read,  or  hear  read  this  our  letter,  widt 
our  holy  salutatioD  and  fiuhedy  blessing. 

<*  Deae  Lajus  in  CfiBisT  Jesu  ! 

^  We  caonot  conceal  die  inexpressihle  pleasure  whidi 
our  heart  felt  when,  on  the  7th  of  this  month,  in  our  holy 
and  ancient  metropolitan  church,  we  enjoyed  the  supreme 
happiness  of  anointing  one  of  the  greatest  and  mightiest 
of  monarchs  with  the  holy  oil,  and  of  crowning  his  ilko- 
trious  head  with  the  holy  diadem  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia. 

"  It  was  incontestably,  and  will  for  ever  remain,  one  of 
the  most  happy  and  most  blessed  days  of  our  life,  for 
which  the  inscrutable  proTideoce  of  God  hath  appointed 
us,  and  which  leaves  us  nothing  more  (except  the  eternal 
welfare  of  our  soul)  to  wish  for  in  this  world. 

'*  Thanks  be  to  the  AD  Good !  we  have  happily  per- 
formed, by  God's  aid,  the  triumphant  and  august  $sAtmtaty 
of  the  coronation  of  his  majesty  our  most  iDustrious  and 
beloved  Lord  Ferdinand,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of 
Bohemia.  In  the  splendour  of  that  great  and  holy  cere* 
mony,  we  have  seen  and  honoured  the  reiection  of  tbe 
divine  glory  in  the  rank  of  kings,  being  an  instituti^m  ii 
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mne  bishops.  Most  of  these  dignitaries  are 
princes  of  the  empire,  or  nobles  of  the  first 
families.      The  primate  of  Hungary  has  an 

mediately  derived  from  God,  as  it  is  only  through  God 
that  kings  reign :  and  the  voice  of  the  Most  High  pene- 
trated to  our  heart,  as  he  spake  to  the  anointed  King 
David ; — *  I  have  found  David  my  servant :  with  my  holy 
oil  have  I  anointed  him ;  with  whom  my  hand  shall  he 
established,  mine  arm  also  shall  strengthen  him ;  the 
enemy  shall  not  exact  upon  him,  nor  the  son  of  wicked- 
ness afflict  him.*— (Ps.  Ixxxix,) 

^  It  was,  in  truth,  a  day  of  the  greatest  juhilee  and  the 
sweetest  delight,  which,  to  speak  with  holy  writ,  *the 
Lord  hath  made*  (P^.  cxviii.) ;  and  which  will  ever 
remain  a  never-to-be-forgotten  memorial  to  yourselves^ 
beloved  in  Christ,  to  your  dependents,  and  especially  to 
jrour  dear  children.  The  fathers  of  coming  generatioixs 
win  ten  the  glory  of  the  Lord  to  their  sons — that  in  the 
midst  of  acclamations,  of  triumph,  and  of  tears  of  joy, 
Ferdinand  the  Just,  Bohemia's  anointed  of  God,  showed 
himself  to  his  faithful  people,  in  his  royal  robes  of  high 
state,  having  the  crown  of  Charles  IV.  upon  his  head, 
and  how  he  was  received  with  the  most  cordial  homage 
of  his  good  subjects. 

"  Praised  and  blessed  be  the  Lord  of  Hosts ! 

*  •  Honour  the  king,*  says  the  Apostle  Peter  to  all  be- 
lievers, honour  the  king, — he  bears  the  sword  intrusted 
to  him  by  God,  for  the  protection  of  the  upright,  and  the 
punishment  of  evil  doers :  as  you  owe  to  God  from  re- 
ligious duty  the  most  profound  devotion,  even  so  do  you 
owe  all  honour  to  his  majesty,  the  rightful  lord  of  the 
realm  ;  who  is  the  image  and  vicegerent  of  God,  by  whom 
*  princes  rule,  and  nobles,  even  all  the  judges  of  the  earth.' 
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^nannotig  retenoe^  and  aB  baTe  large  incomes. 
I  am  sure  that  Paxils  a  preadier,  ^lien  h^ 
ordered  Timothy^  a  bishop,  to  bring  him  faii^ 

*^  Lastly,  religion  makes  it  incumbent  upon  you  to 
yield  a  Christian  |obedience  to  the  king  (1  Peter  ii  ia)L 
Not  from  compulsion  or  hypocrisy,  but  for  the  Lont^ 
sake  (Rom.  xiii.  1,  2)  ;  He  so  ordered  it,  and  it  is  well- 
pleasing  to  His  infinite  Majesty,  for  He  gave  us  Himselt 
as  a  worthy  example  of  obedience  to  the  authorities,  in 
the  person  of  His  own  Son. 

'*  We  now  constantly  demand  and  confidently  expect 
from  your  well-known  piety  and  fear  of  God,  that  you 
also  shall  conscientiously  and  under  all  circumstances 
perform  those  duties  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  impostt 
upon  you  towards  your  lord  and  king.  The  sioceie  and 
profound  love,  which  doubtless  moves  you  towards  his 
majesty,  puissantly  demands  that  you  should  fervently 
pray  to  God  for  him,  for  his  long  preservation,  and  for  a 
hiqppy  reign.  This  duty  of  playing  for  the  monarch  is 
the  more  urgent,  as  by  its  fulfilment  our  own  wel&te 
will  be  promoted  and  ensured ;  and  holy  writ  teaches 
us  that  'the  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ;  as 
the  rivers  of  water,  he  tumeth  It  whithersoever  he  wffl«' 
•^Prov.  xxi.) 

^  This  is,  my  beloved,  true  Christian  obedience  to  the 
niler  appointed  by  God.  Lay  then  to  your  hearts  die 
words  of  TertuUian,  spoken  by  him  in  the  name  of  the 
fiist  Christians :  '  Honour  the  emperor,*  said  he,  '  as  a 
person  who  comes  directly  after  God,  and  who  is  subor- 
dinate in  relation  to  God  al<me«' 

'*  We  think  that  we  do  not  err  in  the  tranquillizing 
b^lie^  that  not  one  of  you,  as  we  trust  in  the  grace  of  God, 


dbak  and  books^  aod  espeeiaUy  the  paoraiht 
ments^  had  oo  idea  of  the  right  reverend  and 
princely  dignity  of  a  bishop ! 

The  Catholics  of  the  Greek  church  are  stated 
at  3,040,000 ;  of  which,  in  Hungary  2,O70,O0O, 
the  remainder  in  Illyria,  Slavonia,  Croatia,  and 
Transylvania..  They  have  a  metropolitan  at 
Carlowitz  in  Slavonia,  and  ten  bishops. 

The  Protestants  of  the  Lutheran  confession 
of  Augsburg  amount  to  1,200,000,  in  the  Ger- 
man states  and  Galicia, — and  750,000  in  Hun- 
gi^ry.  They  are  under  the  consistory  of  Viemia, 
find  of  five  superintendeneies. 

The  reforihed  Protestants,  as  they  style  them- 


will  ever  harbour  the  evil  intentions  of  certain  men  of 
whom  the  Apostle  Peter  has  so  bitterly  complained,  as  of 
those  who '  despise  government,'  and  '  are  themselves  the 
servants  of  corruption/ — (2  Pet.  ii.  10, 14,  19.) 

**  May  the  immortal  King  of  kings,  who  portions  out 
crowns  and  sceptres,  and  wonderfully  protects  them,  bless 
his  majesty,  our  most  gracious,  good,  and  religious  king, 
and  her  majesty,  his  illustrious  consort,  our  gracious  lady 
and  queen !  may  He  bless  the  most  illustrious  and  august 
imperial  house  of  Austria,  our  dear  country  Bohemia,  end 
may  he  suffer  us  all  in  peace  and  tranquillity  to  wt>rk  oiiit 
the  salvation  of  our  souls. 

"  Given  in  our  residence  at  Prague,  the  8tli  Sept.  1836. 

"Andbeas  Aix>ys» 

"  Prince  Ajrehb&hdpi?* 
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atLyeSy  amount  to  about  1,600^000^  chiefly  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania.  They  have  also  a 
consistory  at  Vienna,  and  four  superintoi- 
dencies. 

The  great  body  of  Unitarians  are  in  Transyl- 
vania, and  are  stated  by  some  at  150,000  3  by 
others  at  not  more  than  50,000.  There  are 
about  500,000  Jews,  who  seem  to  thrive  well  in 
the  imperial  states^  in  which  there  exists  nothing 
at  present  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  religion  as 
fai  as  interference  on  the  part  of  government 
is  concerned :  and  I  must  add  that  the  catholic 
and  protestant  cleigy  are  on  the  most  diari- 
table  understanding  the  one  with  the  other ! 
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LETTER  XV. 


MONACHISM  AND  JESUITISM. 

Notwithstanding  the  suppression  of  a 
multitude  of  religious  houses  by  Joseph  IL, 
monasteries  and  nunneries  are  still  upon  a  far 
more  extensive  and  more  richly-provided  foun* 
dation  in  the  states  of  the  Austrian  empire^ 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe — ^not  even 
excepting  Italy. 

That  those  hives  of  consuming  and  non-pro- 
ductive drones  are  drawbacks  on  the  national 
wealthy  there  can  be  no  denying:  although  it  is 
contended  that  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
monasteries  and  abbeys,  when  given  by  princes 
and  other  pious  persons  to  religious  communi- 
ties, were  at  that  time  in  a  wilderness  state, 
covered  with  woods,  or  occupied  by  rocks. 
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wbidb  were  cleared  off^  and  Uie  soil  Imvog^ 
under  profitable  cultivation  by  the  pious  monks 
and  other  meek  children  of  the  church : — dial 
the  religious  communities  themselves,  thouj^ 
idle  and  non-productive^  encouraged  agrical* 
tural  science^  and  promulgated  religious  io* 
struction — that  their  tenants  were  protected 
from  the  oppression  of  feudal  harems'*^ — and 
that  fertile  and  extensive  yalleys^  and  hilly 
pastures^  were  thus  rendered  beautiful  aod 
fruitful  by  those  very  lazy  monks. 

True  that,  originally,  monks  were  instni* 
mental  in  bringing  those  lands  under  cultiva* 
tion: — ^that  is,  they  did  so  by  means  of  the 
labour  and  money  of  others;  but  as  monks 
leave  no  children,  at  least  not  children  that  are 
usually  provided  for  out  of  those  te^tories,  such 
lands  on  the  death  of  the  monks,  to  whom  the 
credit  of  improving  them  is  attributed,  should 
naturally  fall  into  the  general  property  of  tb» 
state,  for  public  purposes,  instead  of  being  cof^ 
served  in  perpetuity  to  maintain  succesm^ 
swarms  of  drones, — ^and  therefore  most  ui^ustly 
appropriating  the  property  of  the  state:  for, 

♦  Man  leht  gut  unter  dem  Krummstab,  i,  e.,  "  one  lives 
well  as  tenant  under  the  crosier,"  is  a  well-known  German 
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those  ti^li^ous  congregafionfir  not  only  contribute 
liothing  towards  the  public  burdeniS^  but  they 
tliemselifes  drair  the  amount  of  their  con* 
ttmnption  from  the  general  stock  of  national 
commodities^  while  they  occupy  upon  the 
earth^s  surface  the  room  which  would  be  other- 
wise taken  up  by  the  industrious.  More  than 
ihis^  they  provide  nothing  for  their  children : 
for  let  it  not  be  believed  that  congregations  of 
robust  healthy  monks  have  no  progeny.  They 
have^  clandestinely,  and  with  impunity.  His 
is  too  well  known ;  but  the  foundling  hospitals 
which  were  invented  by  them^  shelter,  when 
not  otherwise  screened^  the  iruits  of  their 
iniquity* 

On  this  subject,  I  must  confess,  I  was  very 
long  incredulous ;  but  the  statements  made  to 
tat  at  Prague^  Vienna,  and  towns  in  which 
foundling  hospitals  flourished,  were  too  clearly 
evident  of  facts  not  to  remove  my  doubts. 
The  Gebdrhaus,  or  lying-in  hospital  at  Prague, 
is  the  resort  of  about  one  thousand  mothers  of 
dftndestine  children  annually.  Women  need 
not  even  give  their  names,  if  they  pay  a  certain 
sum;  otherwise  than  inserting  it,  with  their 
address^  in  a  sealed  letter,  to  be  opened  if  th& 
woman  should  die  within  the  walks.    They  are 
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i9ven>  by  paying  somewhat  more,  admitrtisd  in 
masks.  They  leave  their  childieu.  afterwards  to 
be  brought  up  at  the  expense^  with  some  exeepr 
tional  allowance^  of  the  institution.  Others  thali 
priests  and  friars  are  no  doubt  the  Others  of 
these  children.  But  the  statistical  evidence  J 
have  alluded  to  goes  sufficiently  far  to  prove  the 
great  increase  of  bastardy^  wherever  religious 
communities  exist. 

Of  the  evils  of.  monachism,  Joseph  11.  wbs 
thoroughly  convinced.  Of  all  reMgious  sod&- 
ties  he  considered  the  Jesuits  the  most  danger- 
ous^ and  the  most  objectionable.  After  thek 
expulsion  from  France,  the  Duke  of  Choiseul, 
then  secretary  of  state,  wrote  Joseph,  on  the 
subject  of  expelling  them  from  the  Austria^ 
dominions ;  but  his  mother  then  exercised  the 
whole  power,  and  Joseph  could  only  gite  his 
opinions  as  expressed  in  the  following  letter  to 
Choiseul; 

..  ^^  I  thank  you  for  the  eonfideaee 
you,  .©ve  ,me.  If  I  were  sovereign,  you  might 
icount^- OP  niy  .ready  co*operation.  As .  to  the 
Je&uits^  and  the  plaix  to  abolish  their  caDgrogar 
^ionj,  I  aj^  entirdy.  of  yow  opimon. 


'  "  Do  not  depend  touch  upon  my  mothef,  for 
an  attachment  to  this  order  has  become  here- 
ditary in  the  house  of  Hapsbui^.  Clement 
XIV.  himself  has  had  proof  of  this. 

**  Meantime  Kaunitz  is  your  friend.  He  can 
do  much  with  the  empress,  and  he  is  perfectly 
of  your  opinion  in  regard  to  expelling  the 
Jesuits. 

'^  Choiseul,  I  know  these  gentry  as  well  as 
any  man.  I  know  all  their  projects — all  their 
efforts  to  spread  darkness  over  the  earth — ^to 
rule  over  Europe  from  Cape  Finisterre  to  the 
Frozen  Ocean. 

^^  They  are  mandarins  in  China — acade- 
micians, courtiers,  and  confessors  in '  Prance-*- 
grandees  of  the  nation  in  Portugal  and  Spain — 
and  kings  in  Paraguay. 

"  If  my  grand-uncle,  Joseph  I.,  had  not 
ascended  the  throne,  perhaps  we  should  have 
them  as  MalagridaSy  Aveiros,  and  advocates  of 
regicide  in  Germany.  But  my  imcle  under- 
stood them.  When  one  day  the  sankedfim  of 
the  order  suspected  his  confesisor  of  fidelity, 
imd  when  the  latter  manifested  mdr^' attach- 
ment for  the  emperor  than  for  the  Vfttlcah,  he 
was  cited  to  Rome.  Anticipating  th^  cruel 
judgment  to  which  he  would  be  d<Kmifed>  he 
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implored  the  emperor  to  prevent  his  jotim^; 
but  all  the  monarch's  efforts  were  vam.  The 
pope's  nuncio  himself  insisted  upon  tiie  conr 
fessor's  departure. 

^^  Irritated  at  length  by  this  papal  despotism^ 
the  emperor  declared^  ^  If  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  this  priest  to  go  to  Rome,  he 
will  not  go  alone,  for  all  the  Jesuits  within  the 
Austrian  states  shall  accompany  him^  never  to 
reappear  in  any  part  of  this  monarchy/ 

^^  This  unexpected  and  almost  too  hardy  reply 
for  the  age,  made  the  Jesuits  abandon  their 
demand.  Such,  Choiseul,  was  their  spirit  for- 
merly,— sudi  it  continues.  I  know  we  must 
change  their  position.  Adieu!  Heaven  pre- 
serve you  long  to  France,  to  me,  and  to  3^ur 
niunerous  firiends. 

"  Joseph.*' 

Three  years  afterwards,  in  1773,  he  wrote 
an  extraordinary  letter  on  the  same  subject  to 
Count  d^Aranda,  ambassador  from  the  court  of 
Spain  to  the  court  of  France.  The  following 
extraets  show  Ae  ideas  he  entertained  of  the 
disciples  of  Loyola. 

'^  Clement  XIY.  has  acquired  immortal 
glory  in  banishing  the  Jesuits  firom  the  earth. 
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Before  diose  seides  of  apostacy  iirere  known  in 
Germany,  religion  was  to  tbe  people  a  source 
of  real  felicity.  The  Jesuts  have  made  it  the 
instmment  of  their  own  ambition,  and  the 
mantle  of  their  shameful  projects* 

"  The  intolerance  of  the  Jesuits  has  drawn 
on  Germany  the  calamity  of  a  thirty  years^ 
war:  their  principles  deprived  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  of  his  throne  and  his  life, — and  they 
were  the  authors  of  the  atrocious  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes. 

*^  Their  influence  over  the  house  of  Haps^ 
burg  is  but  too  well  known.  Ferdinand  XL 
and  Leopold  I.  protected  them  until  their  last 
breath.  The  education  of  youth,  literature, 
recomp^ices,  nominations  to  the  highest  places 
in  the  state,  the  ears  of  the  kings  and  hearts  of 
the  queens, — all,  in  short,  was  confided  to 
their  perfidious  direction. 

"Ifl  can  hate,  I  execrate  this  race  of  men, 
who  persecuted  Fenelon, — ^who  gave  birth  to 
the  bully  ^  In  Coend  Domini/ — and  who  have 
rendered  Rome  so  despicable.    Adieu ! 

Afterwards,  on  his  accession  to  the  imperial 
diadem,  he  writes  Choiseul,  in  December,  1780 : 
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^  The  influence  which  the  pm^fo  hare  eixar* 
cised  until  now  in  my  mother's  .govenunetnty 
shall  also  be  the  special  object  of  my  retonasi. 
I  do  not  Wee  those  men  whoy  intrusted  exclusively 
unth  the  cares  of  our  salvation,  move  so  a^ivdy 
in  the  mediaiion  of  our  worldly  affairs.^' 

Two  months  after^  the  emperor  writes  to  tihe 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg: 

'^  My  Prince, 

'^  The  interior  administration  of  my  states 
exact  from  me  a  prompt  reform.  An  empire 
over  which  I  reign,  must  be  governed  accord* 
ing  to  my  principles^  Prejudices,  fanaticismy 
despotisniy  and  the  slavery  of  mind  must,  disap^ 
pear;  and  each  of  my  subjects  must  resume  the 
exercise  of  his  natural  rights. 

^^  Monachism  has  attained  an  intolerable 
excess  in  Austria.  These  monks  endeavour  to 
escape  from  the  civil  authority,  and  address 
themselves,  a  tout  propos,  to  the  Pontifsx 
Maximus  of  ROMB. 

^^  I  have  appointed  a  commission,  charged 
with  the  duties  relative  to  the  suppression  of 
superfluous  convents.  When  I  tear  oflF  the 
mask  of  monachism,  and  transform  th^  useless 
monk  into  a  productive  citizen,  I   then  hope 


tliat  more  than  one  of  ^Aix^mfuetwas  ilams  mil 
speak  otherwise^  than  they  norr  do  o£  my 
refonns. 

^^My  task  is  difficult*  It  is  no  inconsider- 
able afiair  to  reduce  this  army  of  monks^  and 
to  make  men  of  iht^  fakirs ;  before  the  shorn 
heads  of  whom  the  yulgar  prostrate  themselves 
i¥ith  respect^  and  who^  taking  the  advantage  of 
fear  and  superstition^  know  how  to  hold  empire 
over  the  people^  at  a  time  when  no  other  object 
can  make  an  impression  on  the  human  mind.^^ 

In  October^  1781>  Joseph  writes  to  Cardinal 
Hersan^  imperial  envoy  at  the  court  of  Rome : 

^^  Since  the  time  I  have  succeeded  to  the 
first  diadem  in  the  worlds  philosophy  has  re* 
gulated  my  actions.  Austria  must  assume 
another  than  her  present  form.  It  is  indis- 
pensable that  I  should  separate  from  the 
church  certain  things  that  never  should  have 
made  a  part  of  religion.  As  I  detest  supersti-^ 
tion  and  her  Pharisees,  I  will  give  freedom  to 
my  people.  Por  this  purpose  I  will  drive  out 
tiie  monks^  I  will  '  suppress  their  convents. 
They  wiU  denounce  me  at  Rome^  that  I  am 
sure  of.  They  will  say  I  have  attainted  divine 
right.  They  will  cry  out,  ^  the  glory  of  Israel 
is  fallen  P    They  will  be  still  more  imtated 
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ihat  I  have  undertaken  to  refonn  widioHt  the 
preliminary  anthority  of  tiie  iemant  of  liie 
servants  of  God — tiie  Pope. 

^^  The  principle  of  monachism^  firom  the  time 
of  Father  Pac6me  doi^m  to  onr  days^  has  been 
in  direct  opposition  to  common  sense.  L&e 
all  the  sons  of  Letriy  Ihe  priests  arrogate  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  human  mind.  Their  fidse  prin- 
ciples are  spread  among  the  vulgar;,  who  no 
longer  know  God,  and  hope  for  every  thing 
from  the  saints.^^  The  emperor  then  goes  on 
to  state,  that  his  new  system  will  provide 
seminaries  of  education,  which  shall  ^^  be  nurse- 
ries for  rearing  wise  ecclesiastics, — the  curates 
that  will  come  forth  from  them  will  carry  into 
the  world  enlarged  minds,  and  will  communir 
cate  solid  instruction,  instead  of  superstition, 
to  the  people.^^ 

Rome  was  highly  shocked  at  all  this  outrage 
against  her  infallibility  and  power.  She  could 
not,  however,  take  upon  her  to  cite  Josqph,  as 
she  had  done  Henry  IV.,  to  the  pope^ 
threshold, — but  the  intrigues  of  priestcnfk 
were  secretly  at  work  in  causing  that  general 
discontent  which  rendered  the  last  days  of  the 
emperor  wretdied.  He,  however,  had  gone  a 
great  length.     In  1734,  he  writes  Hus  VL: 
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^^  Tb0  £mds  of  the  clergy  of  my  states  are  not 
destined^  as  is  presumed  to  be  said  aJt  fiome> 
to  be  extinguished  with  my  reiga*  No ;  they 
are  destined  to  be  usefully  appropriated  for 
the  benefit  of  my  people ;  and  aa  this  measure, 
as  well  as  the  displeasure  consequent  to  it, 
will  iqppertain  to  the  domain  of  history^  pos- 
terity will  judge  of  it  without  our  co-operation. 
It  will  therefore  become  a  monument,  and  I 
trust  not  the  only  one,  of  my  age.  I  have 
suppressed  the  superfluous  convents,  and  con^ 
gregations,  still  more  superfluous.  Th^  re- 
venues are  appropriated  to  maintain  useful 
eorates  and  primary  schools.  But  the  funds 
of  the  schools  shall  have  nothing  in  common 
with  those  of  the  church.  But  I  also  £nd  that 
at  Borne  the  logic  is  not  the  same  as  within 
my  states.  Hence  the  want  of  harmony  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  empire/^ 

These  admirable  extracts  will.  I  hope,  justify 
H.y  saying  that  Joseph  was  so  ^  ia  2iceTf 
his  age,  that  to  reign  with  success  he  should 
hsve  ascended  the  throne  a  century  after  his 
iirih»  Joseph  was  indeed  a  great  man;  bat 
the  bigotry  and  selflshness  of  the  world  would 
not  appreciate  him  when  he  Uved,  and  it  is 
probable  that  his   unfortunate  reverses  may 
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succeeded  so  soon  afiber  to  the  diadem. 

The  Prince  de  lagne^  who  Uved,  as  I  hav^e 
akeady  mentioned^  until  the  congress  of  Yieima^ 
said^  sighing^  ^^  Alas !  I  died  with  Joseph  11.^^ 
^^  Europe/^  observed  a  nobleman  pres«2t>  ^^  pio^ 
daims  him  immortal;  say^  therefore^  iather> 
like  him/^ — ^^Hia/^  replied  the  prince,  ^^was 
the  immortality  of  genius ;  but  mine,  if  I  be 
doomed  to  have  any,  will  be  like  that  of  the 
sibyl,  merely  the  endurance  of  age/^ 

That  the  late  emperor  should  have  not  only 
meditated,  but  resolved  in  his  will,  on  restoring 
the  Jesuits,  is  a  deplorable  instance  of  super- 
stitious weakness  in  the  character  of  an  amiable 
monarch.  I  am  bound  so  to  name  it^for  Fran« 
CIS  was  too  good  a  man  at  heart,  and  too  modi 
attached  to  his  people,  to  do  any  one  act  that 
he  did  not  consider  calculated  for  their  preser- 
vation and  for  their  benefit* 

Th^  members  of  all  religious  orders,  and  the 
priests  of  all  state  religions,  wiU  ever  be  found 
the  dangerous  enemies  of  human  Uberty.  What 
they  dare  not  do  openly,  they  will  persevere  in 
carrying  into  effect  by  secret  and  deeply  planned 
intrigue  and  treachery.  History,  in  all  ages, 
proves  Uiis  tnitii. 
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'  Under  tibe  restoraticm^  and  especially  dtiring 
the  reign  of  Charles  X.^  the  Jesmts  in  France 
had  wcmned  themselves  into  power,  and  into  the 
direction  of  that  besotted  king's  conscience.  In 
Galicia  they  are  now  in  the  ascendant,  having 
been  tolerated  in  that  country  even  after  their 
expulsion  from  the  empire  by  Jo^ph;  and 
latdy  they  have  been  formally  restored.  On 
the  21st  of  last  August,  ^^  a  solemn  service  was 
performed  at  Lemberg,  the  capital,  by  the 
archbishop  and  primate  of  Galicia,  in  honour 
of  the  restoration  of  the  brothers  of  the  order 
of  Jesus  to  th^  ancient  church.'^ 

I  can  hardly  imagine  a  greater  calamity  to 
the  Austrian  dominions  than  the  re-establish- 
ment, of  the  Jesuits ;  and  I  can  only  console 
myself  in  my  anxiety  for  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, in  believing  that  there  is  too  much  intel- 
ligence in  l^e  emperor's  council,  ever  to  admit 
a  society  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  so  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  empire ; 
and  especially,  to  commit  to  their  care,  as 
directed  in  the  late  emperor's  will,  the  educa- 
tion'of  youth. 

After  the  general  peace  in  1815,  an  extra- 
ordinary reaction  favourable  to  Jesuits,  monks, 
and  priests,  began  in  several  states  of  Europe, 
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especially  in  Spain^  France^  Saidinia,  and 
Austria.  In  Spain^  Monaduam  and  Jesuitimi 
mny^  tiiaaks  to  the  inflnenoe  of  intelligettce^ 
and  interooorse  -with  England,  be  said  to  have 
expired  with  Ferdinand. 

The  Jesuits  of  Mont^Rouge  precipitated 
Charles  X.  from  the  throne.  Rome  had  re^ 
solved  to  regain  her  ascendancy  in  France 
through  the  reorganization  of  the  Jeeuits  in 
Paris,  under  the  auspices  of  a  fanatic  king. 
An  anonymous  writer  of  the  day  describesr^ 
and  certainly,  without  exa^eration,  t^  to- 
estabUshment  of  the  congregation  ai  Jesus  m 
France,  of  which  Mont^Rouge  was  the  centre. 

^^  The  party  which  is  rapidly  pushing  France 
towards  the  abyss  into  which  Spain  has  fidleso, 
recruits  and  extends  itself  with  the  greatest 
activity.  The  Bishop  of  Hermopohs  declared 
the  existfflice  of  but  seven  seminaries  of  a 
religious  congregation,  and  of  but  one  political 
congregation.  Without  doubt  it  was  all  that 
then  existed:  he  counted  wisely ;  he  knew  so 
well  the  associations  of  which  he  revealed  the 
existence,  that  he  refused  to  take  part  in  theBO, 
in  order  not  to  contract  engagements  oontcary 
to  his  duties  as  a  prelate  and  a  minister.  But 
aincethatpenod,  thore  have  beenestablishednew 
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litde  seimiiaries>  and  newgreat  seminaries  for  the 
higher  class  of  Jesuitical  studies^  and  mystical 
associations,  similar  to  those  which  in  the  sdx* 
teenth  century  were  organized  in  France  by 
Jesuits  and  foreigners^  and  which  preluded  the 
MASSACRE  of  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  by 
the  Massacre  of  Yassy. 

^^  As  in  the  16th  century^  Paris  is  divided 
into  sixteen  quarters^  in  each  of  which  Mont- 
Rouge  supports  a  legate*  A  committee  of 
direction  names  its  chiefs,  in  whom  great 
caution  and  discretion  are  expected  to  form 
3n  essential  characteristic.  Their  functions 
consist  in  the  inspection  of  the  district  in 
which  they  are  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the 
order;  and  in  distributing  sup^es  to  the 
indigent  of  the  fraternity.  Besides  this,  they 
fulfil  a  part  attached  to  the  different  clubs 
which  the  congregation  may  have  in  the  dis- 
trict, equiyalent  to  that  of  attorney-general  to 
the  order. 

^^  As  in  1586,  a  part  of  the  Parisian  popular 
tion  is  seduced,  and  individuals  enrolled  in  the 
congr^ation  without  their  having  any  knoH^ 
ledge  of  it.  This  association  in  Paris  counts 
nine  dubs  of  dijS!»ent  professi(»s. 

^^  The  order  of  proceeding  is  neaily  the  same 
in  all  the  lodges.    The  sitting  is  opened  by  a 
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hymn  tD  St<  Ignatius;  the  legate  aftersrards 
pronounces  a  discourse  oa  Jesuitical  questions^ 
and  on  the  progress  of  tiie  leagoe :  to  tlie  legale 
succeeds  the  treasurer^  who  renders  an  account 
of  the  employment  of  the  funds^  of  which  the 
division  is  ordered  by  tiie  committee  of  dureo?* 
tion^  either  for  religious  foundations^  or  far 
relief  to  the  members  of -the  societies  in  a.  state 
of  needj  or  for  the  expenses  incuired  with  a 
view  of  increasing  the  number  of  proselirtes. 
The  profane  {les  profanes)  who'  have  been 
sufficiently  prepared  by  fasts,  prayers,  and 
mortifications,  or  by  some  great  undertaking 
commanded  by  the  superior  council,  are  aftarw 
wards  presented  and  received, — A  hymn  erf 
thanks  to  the  Virgin  terminates  the  sitting. 

^^  The  president — who  is  elected,  as  weU  as 
the  members  of  the  committee,  by  a  plurality 
of  voices — ^is  furnished  witii  a  hammer  instead 
of  a  bell,  which  he  strikes  on  the  table  to 
re-establish  order. 

^^  An  embroidered  stole,  of  different  designs^ 
acocffding  to  rank,  is  the  only  distinction  of  the 
members  of  the  club.  .Entrance  into  each  club 
or  meeting  is  rigorously  prohibited  to  any  one 
who  has  not  a  card  of  adinission  from  the 
CKWkgr^ation, 

^^  The  pupils  of  Mont-Rouge  are  instructed 
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to  handle  arms.  Lessons  in  miKtary  tactics 
mix  themselves  -with  the  exercises  of  the 
classes.  Already  ^  des  militaires  de  robe  courte* 
come  out  of  this  singular  school^  and  serre  the 
AposTOiiio  PARTY.  The  Jcsuits  of  Paraguay 
organized  an  army^  which  braved  for  a  long 
time. the  troops  of  Spain.  The  good  fathers 
fought  with  the  cross  in  one  hand  and  the 
sword  in  the  other.  Perhaps  we  are  destined, 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  see  a  like  spectacle. 
This  time,  revolutionary  blood  will  not  be 
attributed  to  Voltaire  or  Rousseau.  At  Ma-« 
drid,  the  reverend  fathers  (associates  of  those 
who  now  fill  France  with  trouble  and  disorder) 
teach  the  military  exercise  to  the  initiated  and 
their  pupils ;  and  in  constitutional  France  we 
have  secret  armies,  enlisted  and  numbered. 

^^  Politic  Rome  has  in  the  midst  of  us  one 
hundred  thousand  congregationists,  who  meet 
on  fixed  days ;  who  have  chiefs,  watchwords, 
numbers,  and  new  confederates;  who  seem 
waiting  for  another  Guy  to  spring  the  mine 
which  they  have  secretly  dug  under  the  edifice 
of  our  institutions.^^ 

General  Sebastiani,  in  an  admirable  speech, 
detailed  from  fSeu^ts  still  more  folly,  the  extra- 
ordinary ascendancy  which  the  Jesuits  had  then 
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acquired  in  France,  and  tbek  indefatigable  per- 
severance  in  seducing  the  people,  while  thejr 
pretended  not  to  exist  as  a  congr^ation,  until 
the  Bishop  of  Hennopolis,  the  consciencse* 
keeper  of  Charles  X.,  made  his  forced  avowaL 
Monachism  went  hand  in  hand  with  Jesuitism* 
^  The  Freres  Ignorantins/^  as  he  termed  the 
congregation,  '^propagated  their  influence  by 
the  instruction  of  botli  sexes,  rendering  them- 
selves  masters  of  infeuicy,  by  exacting  from  it 
oaths,  of  which  parental  authority  camiot 
pierce  the  mystery." 

The  revolution  of  1830  drove  the  Jesuits 
again  from  France.  They  established  them- 
selves in  avast  college  in  Freiburg,  Switzerland. 
Many  followed  the  Bishop  of  HermopoUs  and 
Charles  X.  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  where 
the  great  hope  of  their  permanent  and  power- 
ful re-establishment  now  centres. 

I  cannot  as  yet  believe  that  those  arch  evil* 
doers  wiU  succeed.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Em- 
pire is  far  too  sagacious  not  to  perceive  the 
mischief  they  would  disseminate  throughout  the 
land.  Let  them  once  get  but  a  firm  footings 
and  they  will  in  reality  prove  the  dangerous 
Secret  Society.  Prince  Mett^mich  may  then 
well  say  ^*  after  me  the  Deluge  P^ 
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the  image  on  the  bridge,  offered  up  Im  dero* 
tions  among  tens  of  thousands  of  his  subjects. 
This  was  politic,  if  not  pious. 

During  the  festival  of  Holy  John,  Prague  is 
crowded  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Bohemia. 
The  great  open  square  is  transformed  into  one 
immense  refectory  for  feeding  them.  The 
people  crawl  on  their  knees,  and  loss  the  earth 
before  the  image — the  Inridge  is  adorned  with 
wraths  and  garlands  of  flowers — ^there  are 
processions,  masses,  and  offerings.  The  Vir- 
gin, and  all  other  saints  are  entirely  forgotten, 
in  their  adoration  of  Holy  John,  who  would 
certainly  be  melted  into  compassion  for  Ihem^ 
if  his  heart  were  not,  as  that  on  the  bridge  cer- 
tainly is,  made  of  stone. 

The  procession  of  the  Virgin,  the  image  of 
which,  dressed  in  gaudy  tinsel  trappings,  with 
a  gold  crown  on  the  head,  is  another  of  those 
parades  which  engage  the  superstitious  enthu* 
siasm  of  all  Bohemia,  This  image  is  made  to 
traverse  the  country  from  Heilegenberg  (Holy 
Mountahi),  Brandeis,  Friedek,  and  all  spots  of 
miraculous  reputation.  Vast  multitudes  ac- 
company it.  The  priests  carry  the  image  from 
their  own  church  to  that  of  the  next  parish^ 
where  they  are  relieved  by  another  relay  of 

o  2 
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ecclesiastics^  until  all  the  holy  places  are  visited 
and  reconsecrated  by  this  deplorable  exhibition 
of  a  great  lewd-like  representation  of  a  woman's 
figure  in  tawdry  finery. 

In  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  the  pilgriraage 
which  enjoys  the  greatest  celebrity,  since  its 
revival,  is  that  annually  to  Mariazell.  As  I 
have  not  witnessed  this  spectacle  of  devotion 
myself,  and  as  I  am  made  to  imderstand  that 
Mr.  RusselFs  picture  of  it,  although  somewhat 
too  dramatic,  is  perfectiy  just  in  its  general 
features,  I  extract  it  for  you. 

^^  The  superstition  of  the  people  is  even  fos- 
tered by  the  government  encouraging  pompous 
pilgrimages,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
blessing  of  heaven  by  walking  fifty  miles  in  hot 
weather.  The  favoured  spot  is  Mariazell,  in 
Styria,  and  the  pageant  is  commonly  played  off 
in  Jxily  or  August.  The  imperial  authority  is 
interposed  by  a  proclamation  affixed  to  the 
great  gate  of  St.  Stephen^  authorizing  all  pious 
subjects  to  perform  this  xtiischievous  act  of  holy 
vagabondizing,  that  they  may  implore  from  the 
Virgin  such  personal  and  domestic  boons  as 
they  feel  themselves  most  inclined  to,  and,  at 
all  events,  that  they  may  supplicate  continued 
prosperity  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg.    On  the 
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appointed  day^  the  intended  pil^ims  assemble 
in  St.  Stephen^s^  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
most  of  them  have  been  anxiously  accumulating 
many  a  day's  savings^  to  collect  a  few  florins 
for  the  journey,  for  they  generally  do  not  return 
before  the  fourth  day.  Mass  is  performed,  and 
the  long  motley  line,  consisting  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  separated  into  divisions  by  reli- 
gious standards  and  gaudy  crucifixes,  alternately 
cheered  and  sanctified  by  the  trumpets  and 
kettle-drums  which  head  each  division,  and  the 
hymns  chanted  by  the  pilgrims  who  compose 
it,  wends  its  long,  toilsome,  and  hiUy  way  into 
the  mountains  of  Styria.  The  procession  which 
I  saw  leave  Vienna  consisted  of  nearly  three 
thousand  persons,  and  they  were  all  of  the 
lower  classes.  The  upper  ranks  do  not  choose 
to  go  to  heaven  in  vulgar  company ;  and,  if  they 
visit  Mariazell  at  all,  they  make  it  a  pleasure- 
jaunt  (for  the  place  of  pilgrimage  lies  in  a  most 
romantic  coimtry),  like  an  excursion  to  the 
lakes  of  Scotland  or  Cumberland,  and  pray  to 
the  Virgin  en  passant.  Females  predominated; 
there  were  many  children,  and  some  of  them  so 
young,  that  it  seemed  preposterous  to  produce 
them  in  such  a  fatigumg  exhibition.  The  young 
women  were  numerous,  and  naturally  were  the 
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most  interestmg  objects.    Many  of  them  were 
pretty^  but  they  were  akoost  all  barefooted^  both 
from  economy^  and  for  the  sake  of  ease  in  tra« 
veiling.    Observant  of  the  pilgrim's  costome^ 
they  carried  long  staffs^  headed  with  nosegays^ 
and  wore  coarse  straw-bonnets^  with  enormous 
brims^  intended  to  protect  their  beauties  againat 
the  scorching  sun — ^unaware^  perhaps^  of  thie 
more  fatally  destructive  enemy>  who^  ere  this 
perilous  journey  is  terminated^  cuts  down^  in 
too  many  instances^  the  foundation  of   that 
pleasing  modesty  with  which  they  pace  forth 
to  the  performance  of  what  they  reckon  a  holy 
duty.    Joseph  II.  saw  and  knew  all  the  mis-*> 
chief  of  the  ceremony^  and  abolished  the  pil*- 
grimage ;  Francis  I.  restored  and  fostered  it. 

^^  At  the  flourishing  monastery  of  lilienfeld^ 
the  whole  train  of  pilgrims  are  refreshed  with  a 
great  benediction^  and  a  little  plate  of  soup. 

^^  The  whole  road^  as  &r  as  MariazeU^  the 
first  Styrian  town^  and  the  holy  abode  of  an 
ugly  picture  of  the  Virgin^  is  much  more  thickly 
strewed  with  emblems  of  believing  piety^  and 
conveniences  for  devout  worshippers^  thanwitli 
the  marks  of  civic  industry  and  comfort — for  it 
is  the  line  of  the  great  pilgrimage  firom  Vienna* 
Every  valley  which  the  pilgrims  have  to  tm» 
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verse  itf  crowded  with  saints  and  Tirg^s^  and 
every  hill  across  which  they  toil  is  surmounted 
with  a  chapel  or  a  saviour.  But  even  pilgrims 
cannot  dispense  with  temporal  restoratives^  and 
brandy-hooths  refresh  the  votaries  of  the  Ma- 
donna as  frequently  as  her  own  image.  The 
Annaberg,  or  mountain  of  St.  Anne^  is  at  once 
the  steepest  ascent  which  they  have  to  climb^ 
and  the  most  romantic  spot  in  this  part  of  Stjnia. 
The  rocks  press  together  so  closely^  and  tlie 
wood  entangles  itself  so  thickly  round  the 
mountain  path^  that,  at  every  tnm^  it  seems 
impossible  to  emerge  from  the  dell  in  which 
you  have  been  caught;  but,  on  reaching  the 
apparently  extreme  point  of  your  progress^  the 
road  turns  sharply  roimd  some  angle  of  the 
mountain^  and  leads  you^  amid  sparkling  streams 
and  overhanging  rocks,  into  another  dell  of  the 
same  sort^  tiU  the  summit  of  the  hQl  itself 
appears^  crowned  with  its  ancient  cloister. 
The  pilgrims  always  ascend  this  eminence 
chanting  hymns;  the  young  women  allow 
their  hair  to  hang  down  loose  over  their 
shoulders^  dropping,  not  with  myrrh^  but  with 
perspiration;  and  the  more  laboriously  pious 
add  to  the  sum  of  their  good  works  by  dragging 
after  them  a  cumbersome  cross.   At  the  foot  of 
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the  hill  there  is  a  chapel  in  which  they  m^ 
pray^  and^  opposite  to  it,  a  brandy-shop  to 
quicken  the  body.  Their  devotions  are  renewed 
in  another  chapel  on  the  summit^  but  the  spring 
which  it  contains  supplies  only  water.  It  is  the 
most  profanely  grotesque  of  all  fountains.  It 
is  formed  by  a  rude  image  of  the  dying  Mes- 
siah lying  on  the  lap  of  his  mother;  an  iron 
pipe  is  inserted  into  the  wound  in  his  side,  and 
the  pure  stream  issues  from  it. 

"  The  nearer  you  approach  to  the  holy  city 
itself,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  drinking- 
booths  and  beggars ;  for  the  pilgrimage  is  often 
made  a  pretext  for  mendicity,  and  people  who 
would  not  stoop  to  ask  alms  on  other  occasions, 
reckon  it  no  disgrace  to  seek  the  aid  of  charity 
in  observing  the  rites  of  their  superstition.  The 
first  object  that  met  the  eye  on  passing  the 
boundary  from  Austria  into  Styria,  was  a  board, 
announcing  an  express  prohibition  against  beg- 
ging, and  right  imder  it  sat  an  old  woman 
begging. 

^^If  there  be  any  member  of  the  Catholic 
church  who  will  really  maintain  that  it  is  better 
for  the  community  that  the  hard-earned  gains 
of  these  poor  people  should  be  consumed  in  a 
distant  pilgrimage,  which,  moreover,  is  often 
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accompanied  with  much  immorality^  than  that 
they  should  be  expended  in  adding  to  their 
domestic  comforts^  he  is  as  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  argument^  as  the  observances  of  his 
church  are^  in  this  instance^  beyond  the  reach 
of  reispect. 

''  MariazeU  would  not  be  worth  visiting,  were 
it  not  for  the  celebrity  which  it  has  acquired  as 
a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  the  residence  of  a 
holy  influence,  which,  till  this  day,  is  working 
more  frequent^  and  astonishing,  and  undeniable 
miracles,  than  even  Prince  Hohenlohe.  The 
town  is  small  and  mean-looking;  it  consists,  in 
&ct,  principally  of  inns  and  ale-houses,  to  ac- 
commodate the  perpetual  influx  of  visiters, 
which  never  ceases  all  the  year  roimd,  except 
when  snow  has  rendered  the  moimtains  impas- 
sable. The  immense  size  of  the  beds  in  these 
hostelries,  show  at  once  to  how  many  inconve- 
niences the  pious  are  willing  to  submit.  The 
pilgrims,  however,  who  can  pretend  to  the  luxury 
of  a  bed,  are  few  in  niunber ;  above  all,  during  the 
time  that  the  annual  procession  from  Vienna  is 
on  the  spot,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  crowd  can  be  able  to  find  lodgings, 
and,  though  there  were  accommodations,  no 
small  portion  of  them  are  too  poor  to  pay  for 
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it«  These^  from  necessity^  and  many  others 
from  less  justifiable  motives^  spend  the  night  in 
the  neighbouring  woods ;  both  sexes  are  inter- 
mingled^  and^  till  morning  dawns^  they  continue 
drinking  and  singing  songs^  which  are  any  thing 
but  hymns  of  devotion.  Fighting  used  to  be 
the  order  of  the  night,  so  long  as  the  procession 
from  Oratz  (which^  likewise^  is  always  a  nu- 
merous one)  p^ormed  the  pilgrimage  at  the 
same  time  with  that  from  Vienna.  The  women 
of  Gratz  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty  all  over 
the  empire^  and  the  young  females  of  Vienna 
have  their  full  share  of  personal  attractions. 
When  the  two  companies  met  at  Mariazell,  the 
men  were  tmiformly  engaged^  at  last,  in  deter- 
mining by  blows  the  charms  of  their  respective 
fsir  ones,  or  deciding  who  was  best  entitied  to 
enjoy  their  smiles.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  public  scandal,  by  ordering 
the  pilgrimages  to  take  place  at  different  times. 
^^  The  church,  which  is  the  centre  of  all  this 
devotion  and  irregularity,  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend its  antiquity,  and  the  picture  to  whidi  it 
owes  its  jEeune*  The  latter,  is  just  one  of  those 
modem  Greek  paintings  which  are  so  common 
in  Italy^  and  which  are  there  ascribed,  by  the 
believing  multitude,  to  the  pencil  of  the  apostle 
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Luke.     The  maiden-mother  holds  tihe  holy 
infioit  in  her  arms^  but  both  are  so  covered  with 
silver,  that  only  the  heads  are  allowed  to  be 
seen.    An  irruption  of  the  Tartars  had  driven  a 
Styrian  priest  to  save  himself  by  flighty  and  he 
carried  along  with  him  this  Madonna^  the  only 
ornament  of  his  rude  church.    As  he  wandered 
for  safety  through  this  mountainous  region^  * 
light  suddenly  burst  from  heaven^  and  the 
Madonna  herself^  descending  on  the  clouds  with 
her  infant  son^  in  the  very  same  attitude  in 
which  she  was  represented  in  the  picture,  or* 
dered  him  to  hang  it  up  on  a  tree  which  she 
pointed  out,  and  sent  him  forth  to  proclaim  to 
the  world  that,  through  it,  her  ear  would  ever 
be  open.    On  the  spot  where  the  tree  stood^ 
the  church  was  afterward^  built.    As  the  fame 
of  the  miracles  soon  spread  over  all  Germany^ 
and  as  they  were  frequently  performed  in  behalf 
of  princes,  the  altars  of  Mariazell  have  -been 
crowded  for  more  than  eight  hundred  years^ 
and* its  treasury  continued  to  overflow  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  till  Joseph 
removed  part  of  its  riches  into  the  imperial 
exchequer.    Maria  Theresa  had  hui^  up,  as  a 
votive  offering,  figures  in  silver  of  herself  and 
all  her  family — ^the  unnatural  son  melted  down 
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his  mother^  and  brotihers^  and  sisters^  and  car- 
ried his  pro£anity  so  far  as  to  subject  to  a  similar 
process  the  four  angels^  of  the  same  costly 
metal^  who  guarded  the  high  altar.  The  trea- 
sury of  Mariazell  used  to  be  reckoned  the  rich- 
est in  Europe^  after  that  of  Loretto ;  and,  as  in 
the  latter,  the  renewed  devotion  of  the  futhful 
is  again  restoring  its  lost  splendour. 

^^  In  the  centre  of  the  gloomy  church  stands 
a  small  and  dark  chapel,  dimly  lighted  up  by  a 
single  lamp,  whose  ray  is  eclipsed  by  the  glare 
of  precious  stones  and  metals  that  are  profusely 
scattered  ^nthin.  A  sUver  railing  goarfs  the 
entrance,  and  aroimd  this  costly  fence  knelt  the 
crowded  worshippers,  supplicating  their  various 
boons  from  the  holy  picture  within,  which  they 
can  scarcely  see.  Behind  the  chapel  rises  an 
insulated  pillar,  surmoimted  by  a  stone  image 
of  the  Virgin.  It  was  surmoimted  by  a  double 
circle  of  pilgrims.  The  inner  circle  consisted 
of  females ;  they  ^ere  all  on  their  knees,  in 
silent  adoration.  The  outer  circle  contained 
only  men ;  they  had  no  such  devotion  either  in 
their  looks  or  attittide,  and  stood  by,  carelessly 
leaning  on  their  staffs.'' 

I  do  not  allude  to  these  superstitions  as  being 
especially  peculiar  to  the  Austrian  dominions^ 
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for  superstition  is  common  among  every  nation 
on  eartii  wherever  ignorance  dwells.  Not  long 
since^  on  occasion  of  erecting  a  crucifix  in 
a  country  church  in  France^  the  bishop  and 
priests  fell  down  on  their  knees  in  adoration^ 
exclaiming  that  they  beheld  the  true  cross  in 
the  heavens.  The  multitude  fell  down  im« 
mediately  after^  and  all^  but  a  few  unbelievers^ 
declared  that  they  also  saw  tiie  holy  pheno* 
menon. 

The  few  incredulous  persons  who  did  not  see 
with  the  eyes  of  faith^  declared  that  they  could 
only  behold  a  cloud ;  but  the  bishop,  and  hun* 
dreds  of  the  multitude,  signed  a  certificate  of 
having  witnessed  the  appearance  of  an  immense 
wooden  cross  floating  in  the  sky;  and  this 
attestation  was  forwarded  by  a  sacred  deputa^ 
tion,  appointed  by  the  Jesuit  Bishop  of  Hermo- 
polis  to  Rome.  The  pope  received  the  deputa- 
tion, and  the  proofs  of  this  modem  miracle, 
with  holy  honours.  The  miracle  of  the  chapel 
and  the  tree,  was  next  announced  by  all  the 
priests  in  France.  A  venerable  tree,  which 
stood  before  a  chapel,  was  purchased  and  paid 
for  by  a  carpenter^  who  sent  some  of  his  jour- 
neymen to  fell  it;  but  they  had  no  sooner 
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attacked  it  with  their  hatehetsj  thaa  birds  and 
nondescripts  of  hideous  forms  appeared  on  the 
branches^  and  assailed  them  with  screeching; 
cries^  and^  descending,  pecked  at  the  workmen, 
until  they  ran  off  in  terror  to  their  master's 
dwelling.     The  carpmter,  who  was  none  o£ 
the  faithful^  laughed  at  his  men^  and  swore  he 
would  certainly  have  the  tree^  as  he  had  pud 
for  it.    But  mark  the  consequence — ^he  sallied 
forth  a  sinner^  and    returned  a  saint!    On 
reaching  Ihe  chapel^  he  commenced  without 
his  workmen^  to  cut  down  the  tree ;  when^  lo  1 
on  the  first  stroke  being  given^  the  birds  and 
oiher  winged   monsters   appeared^  and  flew^ 
screaming^  at  the  carpenter  and  his  men.    He 
however^  enraged,  ordered  his  workmen  to  cut 
away;  when,  on  the  second  stroke,  to  the 
terror  of  the  infidel  carpenter,  the  tree  opened, 
exhibiting  the  blessed  Saviour,  in  flesh  and 
blood,  nailed  to  the  cross. 

The  unbeliever  feU  down  in  adoration — ^the 
tree  closed — and  he  returned  to  his  house  r&* 
penting  of  his  iniquity,  and  firmly  established 
in  the  fedth.  An  account  of  this  miracle  waa 
also  sent  to  Rome  by  the  same  bishop. 

But  this  monstrosity  is  scarcely  behind  the  ^ 


age  in  whioli  a  man  of  tbe  genius  of  Chateau* 
briand,  I  do  not  say  his  education,  for  that  unf or^ 
^  tunatelyforhimwasjesuitical,  carried  wat^  from 
the  river  Jordan,  which  he  presented  to  be  used, 
as  it  was,  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  X« 

Let  us  not,  however,  accuse  Catholics  alone 
of  superstition.  What  are  the  revivals  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,— the  extravagances  of  camp  meet- 
ings,— ^the  Southcottonian  beUef  in  England, — 
the  intemperance  of  the  holy  fairs  of  Scotland 
formerly, — ^the  fanatacisms  of  the  parUameittary 
sabbath-bill  framer,  but  superstitions,  which 
make  us  exclaim  as  we  hear  of,  or  witness 
them,  Alas,  poor  weak  human  nature ! 

The  fanatic  of  Erlangan,  in  Germany,  who 
lately,  in  order  to  imitate  Abraham,  sacrificed 
his  son,  and  the  perpetrator  of  another  sacrifice 
soon  after  in  Wurtemberg,  were  Protestants ; 
so  were  the  young  women  who  crucified  them- 
selves a  few  years  ago  in  Switzerland.  These 
gloomy  mental  aberrations  are  now  infatuating 
many  of  the  protestant  districts  of  North  Ger- 
many. The  sacrifice  at  Dunningen,  in  WUrtem- 
berg,  was  committed  by  a  man  on  a  wife  whom 
he  tenderly  loved.  She  declared,  that  by  her 
death  her  family  were  destined  to  expiate  the 
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sin3  of  mankmd ;  and  she  accordingly  persuaded 
her  husband^  who  was  equally  infatuated^  to 
strangle  her.  He  did  so^  and  next  morning  pre- 
sented himself^  attended  by  his  two  children^ 
to  the  curate  of  the  parish^  and  declared  his 
crime. 
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EDUCATION. 

I  BBLiEVE  there  is  no  subject  relative  to  the 
Austrian  dominions  of  which  we  have  a  more 
erroneous  idea  than  the  actual  state  of  educa- 
tion. Wise  and  intelligent  as  we  may  consider 
ourselves  as  a  nation^  in  England^  I  fear  that 
as  far  as  the  mere  difiusion  of  elementary  in- 
Attraction  is  in  question^  that  we  are  in  a  mofte 
destitute  condition  than  any  country  in  Europe^ 
esccept  Spain^  Portugal^  the  western  and  some 
central  departments  of  France^  and^  perhaps^ 
the  serfs  and  peasantry  of  a  portion  of  Hungary 
and  Russia. 

I  am  not  about  to  advocate  the  plan  of 
public  instruction  in  the  Austrian  states^  far 
irom  it:  neither  do  I  exaeHy  admire  tike  ad- 
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ministrative  system  of  education  in  Prussia 
and  the  other  German  states^  "which  has  been 
so  highly  extolled  by  M.  Cousin  and  others^ 
and  so  furiously  abused  in  the  very  extraordi- 
nary, and  in  most  parts  admirable  speech  of 
that  very  sleepless  spirit  Lord  Brougham. 

In  Prussia  and  all  North  Germany,  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  every  child  above 
seven  years  of  age  is  not  only  instructed^ 
but  very  usefully  and  extensively  instructed, 
although  the  course  of  education  is  entirely 
calculated,  rather  to  render  the  pupils  and 
students  tranquil  subjects  than  high-minded 
citizens. 

In  a  word,  great  benefits  will  inevitably  re- 
sult from  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  through 
the  medium  of  the  established  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Prussia ;  but  we  must  not  forget,  that 
the  course  of  instruction,  the  books  to  be  read^ 
and  the  administration  of  the  colleges  and 
schools  are  under  the  absolute  direction  and 
^control  of  the  supreme  government,  through 
its  oi^an  the  minister  of  public  instruction  at 
Berlin.  The  same  principle  pervades  all  the 
states  of  the  Germanic  confederation ;  and  the 
same  spirit  as  fully,  and  with  perhaps  greater 
scrutiny,  and  with  more  limitation  as  to  the 
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course  of  instruction^  pervades  the  whole  sys* 
tern  of  education  throughout  the  Austrian 
dominions,  with  the  exception  of  Hungary. 

The  late  absolute  resolutions  of  the  Ger- 
man Diet  apply,  in  fact,  to  North  and  South 
Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Lombardo-Venetia,* 

The  foundation  of  elementary  instruction  in 
Austria  was  first  laid  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century;  and  soon  after,  about  one  in 
twenty-five  of  the  inhabitants  were  taught  to 
read.  Joseph  II.  directed  his  eneigies  to  the 
instruction  of  youth ;  but  the  clergy,  high  and 
low,  opposed  him,  and,  after  his  death,  sue* 
ceeded  in  establishing  generally  their  own  plan 
of  educating  children. 

The  government  has,  however,  taken  special 
care  that  the  priests  should  not  have  the  con- 
trol over  public  instruction;  and  the  law  of 
1821,  consequent  to  that  of  1819,  in  Prussia, 
directs  that  no  village  in  the  hereditary  domi- 
nions shall  be  without  an  elementary  school — 
that  no  male  can  enter  the  marriage  state  who 
is  not  able  to  read,  write^  and  understand  cast- 

*  These  resolutions  state  the  obligations  under  which 
pupils  and  students  may  enter  the  schools  and  universities 
of  Gennany. 
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ing  up  accounts — ^that  no  master  of  any  trade 
can^  without  paying  a  heavy  penalty^  employ 
workmen  who  are  not  able  to  read  and  write— 
and  that  small  books  of  moral  tendency  shall 
be  published  and  distributed  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price  to  all  the  emperor's  subjects. 

The  provisions  of  this  law  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  very  generally  put  in  force  t  for  I 
have  nowhere  in  Austria  met  with  any  one 
imder  thirty  years  of  age  who  was  not  able  to 
read  and  write^  and  I  have  found  cheap  publi- 
cations^ chiefly  religious  and  moral  tracts,*- 
almanacks^  very  much  like  '^  Poor  Richard^^ 
containing^  with  tables  of  the  months^  moon^s 
age^  sun's  rising  and  settings  the  fasts^  feasts, 
holidays^  markets  and  fairs  in  the  empire — and 
opposite  to  the  page  of  each  months  appropriate 
advice  relative  to  husbandry  and  rural  economy^ 
with  moral  sayings  and  suitable  maxims. 

Besides  these^  and  several  small  elementary 
books  and  periodicals^  the  Penny  Magazine  is 
now  very  generally  circulated  in  Austria.  M« 
Fleischer^  the  intelligent  and  spirited  bookseller 

*  Austria  seems  resolved  not  to  be  behind  Prussia  in 
diSbsing  instructioni  and  lately  has  shown,  especially  ia 
religious  matters,  much  greater  liberality ;  especially  tf 
respects  the  Jews. 
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of  Leipzig^  having  managed  to  procure  stereo-^ 
types  of  the  wooden  cuts  of  the  London  edition, 
republishes  the  work  in  German,  and  strikes 
off  about  38,000  copies  for  Austria  alone.  A 
Heller  magazbe,  pubUshed  also  at  Leipzig,  is 
likewise  very  generally  circulated.  The  spirit  of 
elementary  instruction,  if  not  the  most  enlight- 
ened, inculcates  in  every  step  morality — the 
advantage  and  happiness  of  a  virtuous  life — ^the 
evils  of  vice,  and  the  misery  consequent  on  crime. 

I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  statis- 
tical returns  of  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
empire:  from  these  it  appears  that,  in  the  eight 
universities  established  in  the  archduchy  of 
Austria,  Bohemia,  GaUcia,  Moravia,  Tyrol, 
Styria,  and  the  Italian  provinces,  viz.,  Vienna— 
Prague,  in  Bohemia — ^Lemburg,  in  Galicia — 
Olmutz,  in  Moravia — Inspruck,  in  the  Tyrol-— 
Gratz,  in  St3^ria — and  Pavia  and  Padua  in  the 
Italian  states,  tiiere  exists  54  philosophical 
foundations,  with  334  professors,  and  attended 
fay  7680  students;  55  theological  (Catholic), 
826  jMTofessors,  6120  students;  16  medicine, 
150  professors,  4679  students;  1  (Vienna) 
veterinary,  6  profess<»rs,  with  assistants;  and  8 
jurisprudence,  57  professors,  3228  pupils. 

Taking  the  populatipn  of  the  Austrian  domi* 
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nions^  exclusive  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
,(of  which  I  will  speak  separately)^  at  22^00^000^ 
I  find  that  there  are  25^121  national  elementary 
schools^  divided  into  first  and  second  classes  of 
primary  schools^  with  10^280  ecclesiastical^  and 
22^082  lay  teachers.  In  these  schools  2^13^420 
children  are  instructed  in  readings  writing,  and 
accoimts ;  that  is,  rather  more  than  one  in  ten 
of  the  whole  population.  Besides  these,  there 
are  numerous  private  schools  and  institutions. 
Cannabich  gives,  for  1835,  the  following  state- 
ment: 

''  Exclusive  of  nine  universities  (including 
Festh),  there  are  23  Catholic  lyceiuns  and  aca- 
demies ;  1  Illyrian  lyceum,  4  Lutheran  lyceums 
and  coUeges,  7  reformed  colleges,  1  Unitarian  col- 
lege, 20  Catholic  theological,  1  Protestant  theo- 
logical, and  15  high  philosophical  foundations ; 
230  preparatory  {vorbereitenden)  gymnasia  (of 
which  6  are  high  gymnasia  in  Hungary,)  besides 

special  common  schools  {volkschukn)  in  the 
dasses  of  primary,  secondary,  and  practical 
schools :  also  burgher  schools,  and  the  military, 
andybrf^^  institutes — veterinary  schools — blind 
and  deaf  and  dumb  institutes  at  Vienna,  Prague, 
Idnz,  Waitzen,  &c. — schools  of  hydrography 
and  trades — ^the  polytechnic  institutes  at  Vienna 
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and  Prague — the  medical  and  chirurgical  aca- 
demy at  Vienna;  to  which  has  been  added  the 
optical  museimi  of  M.  Reichenbach— 14  normal 
high  schools — 5j^sipecial  institutions  for  female 
education — and  4  communities  of  instruction ; 
besides  numerous  scientific  societies  at  Vienna^ 
Pesth^  Prague,  Milan/'  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lombardo-Venetia  and 
Lower-Austria  are  the  most  generally  educated, 
among  whom  I  think  that  one  in  eight  must  be 
receiving  instruction.* 

The  universities  of  Vienna  and  Padua  rank 

*  In  Prussia,  the  population,  in  1833,  was  13,038,960. 
The  primary  schools  21,889,  the  number  of  boys  instructed 
987,475,  girls  950,4S9— total  1,937,934,  or  rather  more 
than  one  in  teven  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants. 
The  whole  of  these  training  schools  were  then  directed  by 
22,211  schoolmasters,  2014  ushers,  and  604  school- 
mistresses. 

The  normal  schools,  or  schools  to  prepare  masters,  were 
42;  professors,  219  ;  students,  1992. 

In  the  seven  universities  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  there 
were  belonging  to  the  several  Acuities  332  professors,  and 
5423  students  ;  of  the  latter  792  were  foreigners. 

In  the  140  Hoheren  BUrger-Schulen  and  Gymnasia^ 
there  were  1534  professors,  27,461  students ;  and  in  481 
Mittel'Schykn  (or  secondaiy  schools  for  boys),  and  372 
for  girls,  there  were  1 172  masters,  and  360  assistants,  who 
taught  altogether  56,879  boys,  and  46,598  girls.  Besides 
all  these  institutions  for  instruction,  there  is  an  academy 
for  cadets  at  Berlin,  and  numerous  military  seminaries. 
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first  among  those  of  flie  empire.  The  salariei 
of  the  professors  are^  at  the  former^  and  I  be- 
Keve  at  att  the  universities,  paid  by  goYermneot, 
and  the  professors  are  not  allowed  to  take  fees 
on  tiieir  own  acooont,  nor  to  deliver  lectares, 
except  in  their  respective  colleges.  The  theo* 
logical,  surgical,  and  veterinary  courses,  are  free 
to  the  students ;  but  a  fee  is  exacted  for  attoid- 
ing  lectures  on  philosophy,  medicine,  and  juris- 
prudence* These  fees  are  appropriated  towards 
the  maintenance  of  indigent  students.  The 
whole  course  of  lectures  are  read  in  the  German 
language,  excepting  some  deviations  in  respect 
to  theology  and  physic.  The  philosophic  course 
is  contemptible  as  to  its  being  so  termed,  and 
false  and  obscure  in  the  premises,  reasoniugf 
and  limits.  Divinity,  consisting  of  the  dogmas 
of  the  church  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
is  as  laudable  in  the  way  of  inculcating  its  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  as  that  of  the  church  of 
En^and  is  at  Oxford,  or  that  of  Calvin  at 
Geneva  or  Edinburgh.  For  medicine,  surgery, 
mathematics — especially  algebra  and  geometry, 
and  the  positive  sciences  generally — Viemia 
and  the  Austrian  colleges  and  gymnasia  gene- 
rally, are  certainly  excellent  schoob.  The  study 
of  history — that  is,  Austrian  history-— is  obliga- 
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tory  on  all  preparatory  to  takijog  depee»  in 
law  or  philosophy^  and  ancient  history^  on  those 
who  are  to  become  teachers. 

Of  the  230  gymnasia^  201  are  Catholic^  25 
Lutheran^  two  Greek,  and  one  Unitarian.  Jews  ^ 
and  Protestants  are  admitted,  without  regard  to 
opinion^  into  the  Catholic  gymnasium  and  other 
schools.  The  grammatical  and  philological 
classes  in  the  gymnasia  are  said  to  be  fidly 
deserving  of  approbation. 

The  Polytechnic  institute  at  Vienna,  which  I 
have  visited  with  great  satisfeiction,  and  to 
which  a  {reaUschule)  school  of  practical  know* 
ledge  is  attached,  fully  justifies  the  celebrity  it 
has  acquired  and  the  great  cost  expended  in  its 
establishment.  It  has  33  professors  and  7^0 
pupils.  It  contains  aU  necessary  mechanical 
and  astronomical  instruments  and  publications, 
maps,  and  two  extensive  chemical  laboratories^ 
with  preparations.  Indigent  scholars  are  also 
assisted  with  allowances  of  from  40  to  200 
florins  per  annum.  Mechanical  science  and 
chemistry,  mathematics,  arts,  trade,  and  manu- 
factures are  admirably  directed  under  the  as* 
siduous  superintendence  of  counsellor  Prechtl. 

There  is  a  new  academy  of  sciences,  in  con- 
templation at  least,  to  be  established,  and  I 
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must  certainly  say^  that  if  any  one^  however 
poor,  does  not  receive  instruction  and  gather 
knowledge,  in  Vienna,  it  must  be  entirely 
attributed  to  his  own  indolence.  I  must  at 
the  same  time  observe,  that  there  are  very  few 
towns  in  Europe  in  which  a  man  is  less  disposed 
to  study  profoundly.  Nor  is  there  the  same 
causes  to  excite  to  emulation,  nor  the  same 
necessity  to  compel  a  man  to  labour  and  study 
as  in  England,  or  northern  Germany. 

Vienna  is  filled  with  institutions  and  Ubraries. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  say,  that  the  materials  of 
knowledge  and  the  means  of  instruction  are 
wanting;  for  you  may  get  any  work  published 
in  Leipzig,  London,  or  Paris,  here,  a  few  days 
after,  they  appear  originally,  and  also  reprints 
of  the  leading  English  and  French  works.* 

The  accusation,  repeated  without  due  inquiry^ 
of  the  study  of  civil  history  being  disallowed 
in  Germany  and  Austria  is  equally  unjust,  as 
the  ungrateful  opinion  given  by  the  Duke  of 

*  There  are  forty-five  public  and  private  libraries,  to 
which  there  is  free  access ;  fifteen  mineralogical  museums, 
twenty  of  zoology  and  anatomy,  twenty-three  of  antiqui* 
ties,  heraldry,  and  scientific  apparatus  and  instruments, 
and  twenty  of  medals,  &c,,  besides  numerous  galleries  of 
paintings,  public  and  private. 
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Wellington  of  the  ProsMan  army.  It  was 
probably  more  than  fortunate  for  his  grace's 
reputation  that  the  soldiers  of  Prussia  falsified 
at  Waterloo  what  he  afterwards  said  of  the  best 
disciplined  troops  in  the  world.  But  there  are 
some  men  who  are  always  successful  when  they 
act,  but  who  seldom  open  their  mouths  without 
uttering  foolish  expressions. 

Nations  have  their  sensibilities  and  their 
points  of  honour  as  well  as  individuals.  I  was 
in  North  Germany  at  the  time  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  gave  his  ill-natured  and  inhuman 
opinion  of  the  Prussians^  and  when  Lord 
Brougham  made  his  remarks  on  the  system  of 
public  instruction.  I  had  also  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  nimibering  among  my  friends 
learned  professors  and  distinguished  military 
officers^  and  certainly  they  were  indignant  at 
being  so  ungenerously  calumniated  by  a  dis- 
tinguished warrior^  and  also  by  so  transcendent 
and  useful^  although  eccentric^  man  of  learning 
and  genius. 

*^  I  have  inquired/'  said  Lord  Brougham, 
"  of  well  informed  foreigners,  not  certainly  in 
France,  if,  in  addition  to  a  littie  natural  history 
and  mineralogy,  the  children  were  not  allowed 
to  learn  civil  history  also  ?    The  answer  was^ 
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^  No^  ihaf  is  forbidden  f  and  in  certain  countries^ 
aeatB  of  legitimacy^  it  may  not  without  riak  be 
taught  So  that  the  pupils  learn  the  history 
of  a  stone^  of  a  moss^  of  a  ruah^  of  a  weed ;  but 
the  history  of  their  own  country^  the  deeds  of 
their  forefathers^  the  annals  of  neigbbonring 
nations  they  must  not  read.  They  are  not  to 
gain  the  knowledge  most  valuable  to  the  com- 
munity. History^  the  school  of  princes,  must 
present  closed  doors  to  their  subjects;  the 
great  book  of  civil  wisdom  must,  to  them,  be 
sealed.  For  why?  There  are  some  of  its 
chapters,  and  near  the  latter  end  of  the  volume;^ 
which  it  is  convenient  they  should  not  peruse. 
Civil  history,  indeed!  the  history  of  rulers  I 
why  that  would  tell  of  rights  usurped--of  privi- 
leges oufxaged— of  faith  plighted  and  broken—* 
of  promises  made  under  the  pressure  of  foreign 
invasion,  and  for  giving  the  people's  aid  to 
drive  back  the  invading  usurper  and  tyrant; 
but  made  to  be  broken  when,  by  the  arm  of 
that  deluded  people,  that  conqueror  had  been 
repelled,  the  old  dynasty  restored,  and  when  it 
only  remembered  the  invader  and  the  tyrant  ta 
diange  places  with  him,  and  far  outdo  hia 
worst  deeds  in  oppressing  their  subjects  and 
plundering  their  neighbours !    History,  indeed ! 
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lliat  would  teU  of  scenes  enacted  at  their  own 
doors — an  ancient,  independent,  inoffensiye 
people  overcome^  pillaged^  massacred,  and  en* 
slaved^  by  the  conspiracy  of  those  governments 
which  are  now  teaching  their  subjects  the  his- 
tory of  the  grasses^  and  the  mosses,  and  the 
weeds ;  tell  them  that  the  bible  and  the  liturgy 
were  profaned  which  they  are  now  commanded 
to  read^  and  the  Christian  temples  where  thej 
are  weekly  led  to  worship^  were  desecrated  by 
blasphemous  thanksgivings  for  the  success  of 
massacre  and  pillage !  It  would  teU  them  of 
monarchs^  who]  live  but  to  tyrannize  at  home 
and  usurp  abroad^  who  hold  themselves  unsafe 
as  long  as  a  firee  man  is  suffered  to  eidst;  who 
count  the  years  of  their  reign  by  just  rights 
outraged  and  solemn  pledges  forfeited.  Mo- 
narchs  who^  if  ever,  by  strange  accident,  the 
van  goes  not  down  upon  their  wrath,  exclaim 
that  they  have  lost  a  day ;  monarchs  who  wear 
a  human  form  and  think  nothing  inhuman  alien 
to  their  nature.  No  wonder,  indeed,  that  civil 
history  is  forbidden  in  the  schools  of  those 
countries!  The  tyrant  cannot  tear  from  the 
book,  the  page  which  records  his  own  crimes 
and  the  world's  sufferings,  and  he  seals  it  up 
from  the  people/^ 
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Now  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that,  as  far  as 
annals  of  civil  history  are  in  question,  this  ad 
captandum  rhapsody  is  quite  as  applicable  to 
England,  as  to  the  countries  against  which  its 
wrath  is  discharged — ^Austria  and  Prussia.  Nor 
wiU  it  be  contended  that  Francis  of  Austria, 
or  Frederick  WiUiam  III.,  have,  during  their 
lives,  been  more  characterized  by  acts  of  pubKc 
or  private  tjrraiuiy  than  the  prince,  in  opposi- 
tion to  whom  Lord  Brougham  owes  so  great 
a  share  of  his  popular  celebrity ;  a  prince  whose 
personal  reputation,  and  whose  usefulness,  as 
the  first  magistrate  of  an  empire  containing 
24,000,000  of  people  at  home,  and  countless 
millions  in  his  possessions,  would  be  indeed 
deserving  a  praiseworthy  place  in  history,  if 
his  life  had  been  distinguished  by  the  public 
and  household  economy,  and  still  more  so  by 
the  domestic  virtues  and  morality  of  Francis 
and  Frederick. 

So  far  from  the  study  of  history  being  pro- 
hibited in  Austria,  it  is  insisted  upon  in  various 
courses  of  instruction  as  a  qualification:  and 
as.  to  the  reading  of  history,  you  find  the 
libraries  and  book-shops  crammed  with  his- 
torical and  biographical  works,  many  of  them 
reflecting  fearlessly  on  the  government  and 
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emperors  of  Austria.*  Von  Hormayer's  Tas- 
chenbuch  fur  das  Vaterland  Greschichte,  lately 
published  and  distributed'  all  over  Austria  and 
Prussia^  is  an  elementary  history  of  Germany, 
very  similar  to  Goldsmith's  England. 

The  number  of  historical  works  published 
at  Leipzig,  are  countless;  and  they  all  find 
their  way  to  Vienna,  with  or  without  the  plea- 
sure of  the  minister  of  police  and  censorship, 
M.  Sedelnitzky. 

Having  said  so  much  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
the  opinion  entertained  in  England,  that  civil 
history  is  prohibited  in  the  states  of  Austria 
and  North  Germany,  I  will  now  prove  .to  your 
satisfaction  how  much  more  than  the  "  history 
of  the  stones,  the  grasses,  the  mosses,  and  the 
weeds,''  is  taught. 

In  the  Protestant  theological  college  {studium) 
Vienna,  there  are  imperial  allowances  of  from 
50  to  100  florins  a  year  given  to  indigent 
students.  In  this  college,  in  three  gymnasia, 
—in  two  public  high  schools  with  four  classes, 

«  Among  these 'are  Schneller's  Histoiy  of  Bohemia,—- 
Miiller's  Hbtoiy  of  Switzerland, — and  even  Palacky's 
Histoiy  (the  first  volume  of  which  has  appeared)  al- 
though published  at  the  expense  of  the  government ; — 
also  Ledderhose's  Life  of  Martin  Luther, — the  History 
of  the  Council  of  Con8tance,«-the  Life  of  WaUeiistein,&c. 
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•^-fitxd  in  die  deven  public  high  sdiociB,  vnOk 
three  classes^  ciyil  history  occupies  a  ftUl  shuifi 
of  the  course  of  studies.  In  59  elementarj^ 
schools  {trivial  schukn),  the  elements  of  hia* 
tory  are  read,  with  moral  lessons,  by  the 
pupils*  Besides  these,  to  whom  all  are  ad- 
mitted, there  are  several  private  elementaiy 
schools,  some  of  which  are  for  gu-ls  of  the 
Catholic  faith, — others  for  girls  of  the^>  Jei^ 
profession, — ^and  some  for  Protestant  pupiU. 
Then  there  is  the  institute  for  educating  and 
maintaining  the  daughters  of  decayed  civiliaas^ 
and  another  for  the  daughters  of  militprj 
oiBicers.  Also  two  institutions  {convictc$)  &ff 
more  liberal  and  accomplished  instruction; 
first,  the  Royal  Imperial ;  and  the  other,  caUed 
by  its  founder's  name,  ^^  GrSfikLoweburg*  scie^ 
^onvicL*^ 

\The  medical-chirurgical  academy,  named^ 
^*  Die  medkinisch-^hirurgishe  Josephs  Akade^' 
mie/^  founded  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  in  178^;^ 
daoAy  with  a  view  of  providing  the  army  with 
skil&l  physicians  and  surgeons,  is  one  of  the 
best  schools  for  medicine  and  surgery  in 
Europe*  The  collections  of  natural  history/-* 
the  preparations  illustrative  of  chemistry  Bfd 
maima-medka^  dry  and  wet^ — and  especiallf 
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the  anatomicail  prepanttions  in  wax^  oecupying 
seven  large  rooms^  the  finest  in  regard  to  ex-* 
ecation^  and  the  most  extensive  in  variety  and 
number  in  the  world*  The  library^  instruments^ 
&e.^  render  this  one  of  the  most  convenient 
and  interesting  schools  for  the  medical  or 
surgical  student. 

The  engineer  academy^  at  the  head  of  which 
is  the  Archdiike  John,  is  justly  celebrated  for 
its  instruction  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
mechanics,  and  all  that  relates  to  the  profession 
of  the  civil  and  miUtary  engineer. 

The  Ritter  Akademie,  founded  by  Maria 
llieresa,  was  intended  by  her  for  a  scientific 
and  equestrian  school  for  all  young  catholic 
noblemen.  Joseph  and  Francis  extended  it  on 
a  &r  more  liberal  plan.  The  humanities,  his* 
tory,  philosophy,  and  sciences  generally,  are 
taught  here.  There  is  attached  to  it  a  large 
botanical  garden,  and  also  an  admirable  riding* 
school.  It  has  65  imperial  and  83  private 
foundations  for  maintaining  students.  Ludwig 
Graf  Von  Taafer,  is  curator  of  this  academy. 

The  imperial  academy  for  oriental  languages, 
*  Akademie  der  Morgenlandiseken  Sprachen^^ 
was  also  founded  by  Maria  Hieresa,  but  ex- 
tended and  greatly  improved  since  her  time.. 

VOL,  II.  a 
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The  cotirse  of  studies  are  for  five  years;  and 
one  of  its  objects^  among  others^  is  to  prt^are 
men  for  eastern  diplomacy  and  consular  ser- 
vice in  Turkey,  the  Levant^  and  other  ports  of 
the  East;  the  languages,  the  history,  and  the 
commerce  of  which,  form  chiefly  the  course  ^f . 
studies.  It  has  an  extensive  collection'  of 
oriental  manuscripts. 

Exclusive  of  these  schools,  the  libraries,  nttt- 
setuns,  and  collections,  especially  those  ^'-^fete 
tmiversity,  of  the  emperor,  of  Egyptlto'  iitrii 
other  antiquities,  of  the  imperial  gaBery-%f 
pcdiitings,  of  medals  and  mcmeys,  of  thejffi^assi- 
lian  museum  (the  result  of  a  scientific  i^iipedi- 
laon  sent  to  South  America  in  1817),  of -raw 
aataterials  and  manufEu^tures,  all  afford  fi^t  i^ 
poitunities  to  all  classes  to  le^orti^^icmch'lrdtti 
instruetive  subjects  in  nature  and  art.  \ 

"  'Beside  numerous  institutions,  m  hoi^jntiSs 
and  charitable  foundations  to  relieve  disfrd^^eii 
taimaBity,  for  which  Vienna  may  very  honestly 
be  ptoud,^  there  are  several  societies 'fbi»'j)^ 
inotXRg  usefulness,  as  well  as  the  enibellisyiQ^t 

(  ««(.  The  institutes  for  the  deaf  and  domlvfor  the  bliid, 
for  ocphiuis,  for  orphans  and  widows,  the  pensioa  insti^juy^, 
and  the  sustenance  house,  are  some  of  about  forty-five 
institutions  which  provide  for  the  unfortunate. 
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of  society.  Among  these  are  tiie  k^  k.  Land-' 
wirihchaftS'Gesellschqft,  or  Imperial  and  Royal 
Agricoltaral  Society,  of  which  Peter  Graf  yon 
Goeas  is  pfresident. 

The  Society  of  the  Lovers  of  Music  for  the 
Austrian  states,  of  which  Augustus  Prince  Lob- 
kowitsi  is  president,  is  famous  for  its  concerts, 
and  the  encouragement  it  holds  out  to  musical 
a^piraots*  In  connexion  with  this  society,  20 
{iBofessars  are  provided  for,  and  300  pupils, 
i}K>ys  9nd  girls,  taught  gratis,  vocal  and  instru^- 
.  mental  music  This  society  has  an  excellent 
Ubisry,  in  the  sjdendid  edifice  at  which  its 
H^eetiogs  assemble. 

. ,  He  Society  of  Noble  Ladies,  for  the  fus- 
tberance  of  ixulustry  and  usefulness,  was  form- 
ed to  encourage  industrious  persons,  by  pur- 
chasing the  articles  they  make  for  the  use,  gratis, 
•  of  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  orphans,:  and  the 
'hosi^tal  for  the  sick,  at  Baden,  &c.  , 

The  Society  of  Arts,  for  the  enooumgemeot 
pf  natural  artists  (Kunstverein  zor  Aufnmato- 
.riing  Vaterlandiscber  Kunster),  was  fouadi^, 
like  that  of  Munich,  by  a  capital  of  shares,  five 
dknins  each,  and  afterwards  maintained  by  sub- 
scription.   The  paintings  exhibited,  approved 
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lion  ta  the  subociibere^  or  divided  by  k4»   . 

There  is  a  sodeiy  or  jockey  dvb  foit  rcg^ 
latin^  the  horse-races  at  Simmmi^er  (Qesd^ 
sdiaft  d^r  Simmeringer  Pferdfeaiien)^  but  it 
has  ako  iayiew  encomagmg  improvemeot  in 
the  breeding  of  horses* 

HaTing  now  giyen  you,  what  you  wiUL  very 
likely  oonsider  a  tedious^  but  what  in  reaU^  is 
a  very  slight  sketdx  of  the  senunaries  of  edoca^ 
tion,  and  of  a  few  of  the  uac&d  kistitiikiona  in 
Vienna,  I  must  conclude  the  letter  by  adverting 
briefly  to  some  of  the  universities  and  schools 
in  the  other  states  of  the  empire* 

The  university  oi  Pesth  was  removed  from 
Ofen  in  17B4,  by  Joseph*  The  large  and 
accumulating  revenues  of  the  abbey  of  Fo^ 
devar  having  been  added  to  its  foundation^  it 
has  for  some  time  been  by  far  the  most  richly 
endowed  university  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Its  revenue  is  stated  at  about  6OO5OOO  florins> 
or  GOjOOO/.  per  annum,  and  it  maintains  m 
gceat  number  of  indigent  scholars,  and  102O 
candidates  for  the  priesthood,  as  well  as  SOS 
sljudents*  It  has  10  professors  of  theology^ 
74  of  physic,  14  of  philosophy,  seven  of  law> 
and  one  each  of  the  German,  Hungarian,  ItaUan^ 
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md  French  knginges.  English  is  to  be>  I 
hesur^  added*  The  munber  of  pnjHls  have  mote 
than  doubled  during  the  last  twenty*  years* 
Tliere  is  no  distinction  as  to  creed  observed  in 
regard  to  admission.  In  1835^  the  pupols  were 
1172  Catholics;  25S  Protestants,  261  Jews,  84 
Greeks — in  all  1770.  Besides  maintaining  a 
prq>amtory  ecclesiastical  seminary,  an  arcM-- 
gjfmnasium,  of  she  classes,  and  about  3600  dis« 
trict  grammar  and  elementary  schoolmasters^ 
are  Aided  or  supported  from  the  funds  of  this 
miivQniiiy. 

At  Prague,  Oratz,  Maria-Brun,  seminaries 
are  also  maintained  on  a  very  respectable  fo\ia* 
dijtion.  The  Johatmeum,  or  Technical  semi- 
nary of  Gratz,  the  institute  of  Prague,  the 
imperial  institute  of  Maria-Brun  (chiefly  for 
science,  connected  wiih  the  management  of 
forests),  are  aU  highly  spoken  of. 

in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  we  find 
that  tiie  course  of  instruction  at  the  university 
of  Fiavia,  the  talents  and  learning  of  the  pro* 
ftss(»rs,  and  the  provision  made  in  aid  of  in^ 
struction,  renders  Ihat  seat  of  instruction  among 
the  very  first  in  Europe,  especially  for  classical 
studies,  medical  science,  universal  history,  Aus- 
trian history.    Rural  economy,  archaiology,  he* 
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raldry^  numismatics^  German  language^  Greek 
philology^  history  of  philosophy^  architecture^ 
hydrometry^  &c.^  are  added  to  the  usual  courses. 
There  is  no  theological  faculty  at  Pavia;  at 
Padua  there  is. 

There  are  twelve  Lycea  for  secondary  in- 
struction distributed  in  the  Lombardo-Vene- 
tian  kingdom;  besides  two  dasses^  first  and 
second,  of  primary  schools.  There  are  thirty- 
five  female  seminaries  or  colleges,  several  of 
which  are  under  the  special  direction  of  the 
Ursuline  and  Salisiane  sisters.  Besides  all 
these,  infant  and  Sunday  schools  are  very  ge- 
neral in  the  Lombardo-Venetiatt  kingdom';  Wid 
even  in  the  Tyrol,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
elementary  instruction  in  a  &r  more  advanced 
state  than  I  was  prepared  to  expect. 

Considering  the  great  importance  which  I 
attribute  to  the  influence  of  useJPul  education,  in 
rendering  mankind  more  virtuous,  more  indus- 
trious, and  more  happy — better  neighbotxrs,  and 
more  agreeable  and  orderly  members  of  all  com- 
munities, you  will  forgive  the  length  to  which 
that  great  object  has  extended  tiiis  letter. 
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LETTER  XVIII. 


LITERATURE  AND  MEN  OF  GENIUS. 

I 

Notwithstanding  all  I  have  advanced  in 
my  last  letter  relative  to  the  difiusion  of  public 
insftruftion^  and  the  facilities  of  acquiring  know- 
vledge^  I  am  unable^  as  far  as  literature  and  men 
of  genius  are  in  question^  to  say  much  that  will 
-rescue  Austria  from  the  designation  long  given 
her  of  the  ^^  German  Boetia.'^  Not  but  that 
men  of  natural  genius  are  bom  in  Austria ;  for 
undoubtedly  there  are  many  individuals  of  great 
practical  talent.  Musical  genius^  Vienna  at  least 

claims :  but^  from  whatever  cause^  genius  in 

I. 

Iiteiature>  poetry^  philosophy,  and  the  higher 
casts  of  intellectual  conception  and  creation^ 
does  not  certainly  shine  forth  resplendendy  in 
Austria. 


^e  oelebiBtod  names  of  Germany/ 
Bach^  Katit^  Fichte^  Kepler^  Jaeobiy  SdUideD* 
macher^  Michaelis^  Mendelsaohn^  flfliriHag^ 
Werner^  Klopstock^  Goethe^  SchiUer,  the  two 
Sehlegels^  Fieck^  Herder^  Gessner^  GeUert^ 
Bodmer^  Breitenger^  Jean  Paul  Bicbter^  Yaas, 
Priisger^  Matthisohnj  Komer^  Miiller  the  Us- 
torian^  Schulz^  Tiedge^  Klinger^  Stolbei^^  Gor^ 
res^  Gentz^  Jarke^  Heine,  Borne,  Hardenberg  or 
Novalis,  W.  MUller,  Riikerst,  Schwab,  Kln^ 
Immennan,  Raupach,  Hoffioaan,  Zdiokke,  Uh- 
land,  Iffland,  and  the  Humboldts,  were  not  one 
al  them  bom  or  educated  in  die  Anstdan  do- 
minions. North  and  central  Gennaay  gava 
birth  to  them  all  except  Bodner,  Bmitengv^ 
and  Miiller,  who  were  bom  in  German  S«x^ 
xerland. 

Yet,  as  fer  as  tiie  government  is  in  qoeatioiiy 
tiiere  is  nothing  to  discourage  genius,  if  political 
writings  slfecting  that  goTemment,  be  k^t  out 
df  question.  Frederick  Schlegel,  Iffland,  Kop* 
ner,  and  others^  have  been  led  to  Vienna,  and 
patronised  to  a  certain  e3:tent  by  the  govern* 
ment.  Gents  was  ennobled,  and  Jarcke  placed 
in  an  office  of  confidential  dignity.  ' 

Tbere  is,  however,  no  enthusiasm  in  r^ard 
to  genhis  and  literature,  as  there  is  in  Notth 
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Qmauay*  T«  the  tiblindbiit  xoeu^usi  of  tivii^^^ 
to  tibe  greater  ease^  «ad  to  the  loomeq^/^ 
greats  indolence^  must,  I  fear^  be  attiibtiti^ 
Ae  state,  certaiidy  below  mediocntf  ^  of  Utex^ 
tar%  and^  as  far  as  known  to  the  publish  of 
genius^  in  Austria. 

In  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom,  poetry^ 
belles  lettres,  and  history,  are  rery  generally 
cultivated  by  writers  of  genius  and  learning* 
l%ey  do  BO,  because  tiiey,  like  most  educated 
Italians,  find  pleasure  and  even  repose  in  those 
diarming  and  enh^tening  studies*  Bohemia 
may  alsx>  boast  of  some  men,  who,  although 
littib  known,  are  entitled  to  fair,  but  not 
viduminous,  literary  reputation.  In  Hungary 
there  appears  to  me  a  still  greater  promise  of 
rising  genius  among  the  people:  there  they 
may  write  and  speak  with  a  fi^eedom  not  ex- 
actly  tolerated  in  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

In  the  Austrian  dominions,  generally,  with 
the  exception  of  Lombardo~yenetia,*those  who 
read  either  for  information  or  amusement,  rely 
upon  the  intellectual  produce  of  otiier  bmd% 
of  which  there  is  a  great  abundances  supplied 
by  Leipzig,  Stuttgard,  and  Paris* 

I  am  not  positive  whe&er  I  am  perfectly 
just  in  my  opinion,  but  as  far  as  I.have  been 
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able  to  discover  and  read^  I  have  seen  nothing 
oiiginal  from  the  Vienna  press,  except  th^ 
novels  of  Caroline  Pichler.  and  some  scientific 
boojks^  worthy  of  any  pretensions  to  genius  .or 
talent. 

There  are  a  few  dramatic  writers  who  may 
claim  more  favourable  consideration ;  but  their 
writings  are  ephemeral,  and  pass  away  almost 
as  soon  as  represented. 

M,  Balbi,  of  Venice,  the  author  of  several 
excellent  geographical  and  statistic^  wor]^^ 
pubUshed  chiefly,  with  Uttle  profit  to  him,  in 
Paris,  was  invited  by  the  Austrian  government 
to  settle  in  Vienna.  A  pension,  to  enable  him 
to  prosecute  his  labours  unembarrassed, :  has 
been  settled  upon  him ;  and  he  tells  me  thi^t 
he  is  left  perfectly  free  to  write  and  pubUsh 
^uch  works  as  he  may  labour  to  produce. 
Those  on  which  that  indefatigable  author  is 
^ow  engaged  are  purely  statistical. 

.  The  Encydppsadia  of  the  Austrian  Empii^, 
appearing  in  parts  of  about  200  closely-priat^ 
octavo  pages,  24  parts  of  which  are  published, 
contains  statistical,  scientific,  hi^torical^  imd 
biographical  information,  very  satisfac^rily 
compiled,  relative  to  all  the  imperial  dominions. 
,    Theological  works,  written  in  a  barbaicp^s 
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iBtyle — elementary  books  of  instruction — works 
on  mathematical  science,  medicine,  surgery, 
chemistry,  military  sdence,  and  plays,  are  those 
wHch  now  appear  as  originkl  or  as  reprinted 
publications  from  the  Vienna  press. 

Scientific  men,  especially  physicians,  com^ 
plain  that  the  Austrian  government  holds  out 
no  encouragement  as  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
governments  do,  to  talent  and  genius.  This 
iftay  be  true,  for  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
dignifies  priests,  bishops,  and  physicians  with 
high  military  rank,  and  adorns  those  peace- 
preaching  servants  of  the  meek  Saviour  with 
the  first  orders  of  chivalrous  knighthood. 

In  Prance,  Dupuytren  and  Cuvier,  Thiers, 
Guizot,  Dupin,  and,  I  believe,  most  of  the 
members  of  the  inistitute,  have  been  proud, 
and  those  living  continue  to  be  so,  of  wearing 
some  cross  or  ribbon  indicating  alliance  with 
the  human  butchers  of  the  legion  of  honour  (?). 
What  absurd  folly!  Four  years  ago,  when 
lodging  in  the  Hotel  Sinei,  at  Paris,  I  had  a 
valet  who  never  appeared  brushing  my  clothes, 
or  bringing  me  my  boots,  or  otherwise  attending 
to  what  I  asked,  without  being  decdr&ted 
with  two  red  ribbon  orders.  He  was  inflated 
with  the  vanity  of  wearing  them — ^talked  of 
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eqiudky  and  Napdeon -*- and  tlie  evils  of 
fettdality  ia  £nglaiid.  Tet,  wfaenevtf  I  onienrf 
hbn,  he  flew  to  execute  wliat  I  desired  qiate  a^ 
s^bs^riently  aa  any  militaiy  sashed  or  staned, 
priest^  doctor,  professor,  or  knight^  wooUl  to 
execute  the  orders  of  the  autocrat  hknself.  He 
did  so  from  no  reason  in  tibe  world  bat  ihmk  I 
em^doyed  him  at  as  high  wages,  I  suj^pose,  as 
he  could  get  from  ai>y  other  person. 

In  Austria  a  man  of  genius  and  talent,  j^o* 
vided  he  agrees  to  exeardae  that  talent  in  the 
service  of  the  goyemment,  will  certainly  be 
anployed,  as  Schlegel,  Gents,  and  othttr  haffe 
been.  Considerable  ability  is  ahsolnlely  neoes* 
sfuy  in  the  secondary  home  and  foreign  de-i-- 
partments  ot  the  state  seryjce ;  first,  to  execute 
the  business  of  the  state  efficiently^^seoctndly-)  • 
to  rdieve  those  holding  the  primary  appooilr- 
ments  of  state,  of  the  labours  of  bureaucragr. 

There  is  not,  however,  as  in  England,  France^ 
aM  especially  m  Pru«.ia,  a  pra^  of  tde«lei 
men  of  plebeian  birtii  ever  directing  did  s«^ 
preme  adn^nistration  of  an  ^npire.  In  fkig- 
l^d  we  have  had  Wal^e — ^Pitt — ^Whitbread^ 
a  ];^wer*— 'Perceval — Jenkinson,all  oommoners; 
Canning,  the  son  ot  an  actress — Wellingtoii-^ 
Bedl^  the  son  of  a  wealthy  maanlMstuier-^laid 
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l^fOj^tlie pnesent lionert  he«il of  ike admudi^ 
iKBtkm ;  all  loen  bekmgmg  tx>  the  people^  and  aB^ 
onnoUed  with  or  "withoat  title,  by  themselves* 

Ib  Fniasia,  the  present  mmister  for  foreigff 
affiiirs^  Andlkm,  is  son  of  a  simple  burgher^ 
diMcended  from  the  French  who  fell  from  the 
Invocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  begun 
the  world  for  a  livelihood  in  a  profession  which 
he  did  not  like  to  follow,  that  of  a  humble 
preacher  or  tutor^  and  from  which  his  literary 
and  philosophical  genius  rescued  him.  Naglor, 
the  postmaster-general,  and  many  highly-gifted 
but  low*bom  men  are  in  the  official  service  of 
Prussia*  Another,  minister  of  state,  Muhler, 
the  son  of  a  baker;  and  another,  Kempz,  of 
much  the  same  origin,  owe  their  positions 
entirely  to  themselves. 

In  the  smaller  states  there  is  greater  difficulty 
for  genius  and  talent  to  surmount:  yet  my 
friend  Dr.  von  Wirchinger,  minister  of  finance 
in  Bavaria,  has  attained  his  position  solely  by 
the  exertion  of  his  own  abilities. 

It  is  not  the  government  of  any  country, 
however,  that  draws  forth  the  energies  of 
literary  genius,  or  of  philosophic  minds.  Hie 
encouragement  which  the  people  hold  out  forms 
he.  true  natural  excitement — tiie  solid  trust  of 
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men  who  are  eminently  ^fted  by  nature.  This' 
public  encouragement  does  not^  as  yet,  exist  in 
Austria.  But  when  the  instruction  of  the  people 
expands  their  mental  £Eunilties,  as  it  assuredly 
must,  in  the  present  irresistible  progress  of 
intelligence,  Austria  wiU^  as  certainly,  be  no 
longer  known  as  the  German  Baotia. 
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LETTER   XIX. 


MUSICAL    GENIUS. 

They  say,  in  North  Germany,  if  you  allow 
the  Viennese  the  reputation  of  pre-eminent 
musical  genius,  diey  will  not  be  angry  if  you 
deny  them  every  odier  spiritual  gift.  This, 
like  all  general  remarks,  is  no  doubt  fallacious. 
Musical  genius  certainly  pervades,  and  finds 
great  estimation  among  the  people,  high  and 
low,  of  this  capital,  and  throughout  Austria. 
Of  all  the  fine  arts,  music  alone  seems  to  be 
highly  appreciated. 

Painting  owes  its  most  masterly  excellences 
to  the  encouragement  given  to  it  by  Catho- 
Uoism.  Yet  in  Vienna,  where  the  great  body 
of  the  population  profess  that  religion,  and 
where  they  are  quite  as  devoted  in  their  adora- 
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tion  oi  all  that  gives  splendour  to  diiirches|y  ibe 
latter  are  by  no  means  celebrated  for  their  pie^ 
toares^  nor  lias  the  capital  ever  been^  for  paintarft 
of  great  merit ;  although,  as  die  numeiouit  skop 
s^iv-boards  testify^  eminently  so  for  ortistB  ci 
ordinary  talent. 

Sculpture  is  still  less  prised  in  a  city  and 
country  where  there  exists  but  little  pride  ointti^ 
part  of  the  goTemment,  in  regard  to  ele^&ig 
mionuments,  either  to  honour  the  meMbiidi^  ^^ 
great  men,  or  to  perpetuate  the  recoU^ciidAS^^ 
great  national  events.  There  are,  inde^j^ei^* 
fow  manuments  to  the  memory  of  difrtan^^lted ' 
perseras.  The  last  erected  in  St«  StephM^ 
Otttfaednd  was  that  of  Prince  Bugene  of  SarMy^i' 
tirhete,  as  Madame  de  Stael  observ«tey^1ii!^ 
pointedly,  ^^  he  waits  for  oth^  heroesJ^  •■  As  JlM^ 
sis  ittoniuaaeiital  fame  speaks  forlh>  noite^  im^ 
since  appeared  in  that  temple.  -    '  '^^^^ 

•The  ^qaestriim  bronze  statue  of  Jofetepb  ll^in 
Joseph^  phts,  admirably  exeoutedy  is  the  ^  md)^^ 
dne^  which  appears  to  hcmour  royalty  i&''lib#'' 
o]^^  air$  and  ite'few  mommieEnts-  wUieii  «nil 
els^herai  to  be  ^BeGkvered;^  erected^  ior^  thef  1^ 
egAtoryaiid  a  half,  have  been  raised  bfffimtlBg^ 
tlSHctiimu  Hie.:  museums  and  gdAsiicI*  'itf 
Vienna  abound  with  the^works  of  sculptomaiui 
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painters,  but  they  are  nearly  aU  by  foreigii 
Ltbt,,  and  it  b  Ztomshing  how  little  ia3 
the  inhabitants  take  in  those  coUectioos.  At 
Mumd)  and  at  Dresden  the  people  are  again  • 
ilDpiksaionedwith  an  admiration  of  painting  and* 
sculptore^  while  they  in  my  opinion  possess 
gaite  as  high  feelings  of  delight  in  music  as  the 
Viennese. 

The  ,latter^  however^  have  more  abundasit 
toisure  to  enjoy  music^  and  far  more  ajupie 
la^t^al  qualifications  for  its  accompaniments. 
At:Viei)na^  (with  the  exception  of  what  the 
oj>f^ras  and  melo^dramas  afford)^  instrmnental 
lynAsiCj.  certainly  in  the  most  perfect  style  of 
eji^Htioiiy  is  that  which  ravidies  the  «urs« 
T!b^  Prsitfir^  the  Volks-Garten^  the  Au^Gartenj 
a^d  a  hmidred  other  resorts^  are  filled  with 
baods^  thetn^anest  of  which  surpasses  those  of 
most  theatrical  orchestras. 

Zelter^  the  composer^  in  his.  letiliers  to  Goethe^ 
describes  admirably  the  happy  material  posi* 
tions  of  the  Viennese  for  enjoying  music^  and 
1|0W  iadiffierent  the  Kapel  Meister  was  in  adapt* 
ii^  fteir  music  to  words^  as  to  the  beauty  or. 
^ipropriation  of  the  latter,  provided  the  masio 
was  effectire;  and  tb^iy  taOdng  of  the  fawbomg' 
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tiieatres^  where  l3ie  mekMliimas  are  eharaiK 
terbed  by  broad-jiimioured  coarseness^  he  ob- 
serves: 

^  There  were  the  three  pieces,  Hie  Merber^ 
Die  Damenhike  im  Tieaier^  and  a  paotOHume^ 
SchtUmuster  Seeystrich,  oder  da»  Donnensweiter* 
These  are  all  af  a  somewhat  Tolgar  chfiffactcr* 
My  sides  are  still  aching  with  laughter.  The 
people,  as  well  as  die  actors,  ^are  iii  tihe  per^ 
formances ;  for  the  least  suoeess  is  icSkmed  fay 
applause,  and  die  bad  parts  are  kiuexied  orestg 
The  players  are  in  perpetual  iiK>tion.  Tktff 
eigoy  as  mach,  if  not  more,  dum  tiieir  andieDee; 
It  is  a  gipsy  scene,  and  cannot  be  descrSiedi 
The  children  screechy  and  then  clap — thewhoia 
audience  then  screech,  and  clsp  too.  When 
the  piece  is  finished^  all  theaetors,  who  are  -dile 
to  stand  after  die  exhaustion,  are  called  fiiri 
they  make  their  bows  and  ddiver  tfaoaksy  and 
go  on  with  their  parts  in  their  indiyiduaK 
persons* 

^  It  is  (thus  that  these  people  are  not  politioaL 
They  only  want  to  lire,  and  to  enjoy  ev^rf- 
itfunute  of  existence.  They  do  so*  IViIitlcs 
would  cmittt.diein  at  die  begimaag,  and.eamif 
th^mat Hm end.    Tbef go  firom tbe dieafrc^* 
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tapper — rise  in  the  mmniiig  to  go  to  massH^ 
then  to  work — thca  from  one  j^y  to  anotker^ 
Wiser  they  never  were,  and  never  will  be. 

^  At  tiie  Prater  you  see  several  hiifidred  car* 
riages ;  some  of  them  the  most  spkncUd-^^some 
^fiacres;  all  moving  in  the  centre  avenue.  In 
the  others^  groupa,  cotqples,  solitary  walker^^ 
in  beaatiful  confusion^  wliich  it  is  delightfiil 
to  behold.  Pretty,  well-dressed  women,  and 
haendsome  men,  with  great  diversity  of  oounte- 
nance  and  diaraeter,  flit  past  you  like  brilliaat 
lAiadows.  Yon  sit  down  at  the  sides  on  eeats^ 
before  the  coffee^honses,  shadowed  by  clamps 
of  the  most  beautifiBl  trees.  All  is  charmk^ly 
neat  and  clean.  Item  the  tliidcet  behind  comes 
ibrdi  the  sounds  of  delicious  music:  now  you 
bare  an  opera — ^now  a  ball-^now  a  parade. 
Cofiee  and  cakes  before  you«**a  child  brmgs 
you  flowers — &  girl  ^ystal  water^-«n  old  womaa 
lAOth-pieks.  You  aend  them  away  happy  with 
a  few  copper  krautaers,  which  were  previous^ 
as  heavy  in  your  pocket  as  ibe  posaesaien  of  a 
bad  oonsdenoe. 

This  is  Vienna.  In  the  midst  id  sitting  and 
serving,  drinking  and  amidtii^,  damnng*  and 
fiiidiiiig,  do  die  living  stream  move  comfortably 
and  gladly  onwards.    They  come,  they  stay, 

b2 
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atiey  gOy  they  Bpesk,  ot  do  as  they:  jJbase.in 
quiet^ — m  unint^rrapted  motLon.    No  impedit 
ment — ^no  inclosures.     The  caff(&-hottses  and 
dancing-rooms     belong    to    propnetora;    the 
ground  is  the  emperor's;  no  one  dai^  in<dpse 
it.    What  makes  the  scene  real  sunshiou^-  19 
the  midtitade  of  happy  beings^  who,  reconciled 
hi  the  morning  (Sunday)  to  their  Creator^  eqjoy 
the  world  in  the  evening  as  they  like  it  best/^  . 
*    Madame  de  Stael  remarks,  that  instrumeftH^ 
music  is  cultivated  in  Germany  as  nmefa  a9 
that  of  vocal  in  Italy;  and  gives  as.areaaQii, 
that  the  former  requires  labour,  while  the  jsoft 
climates  of  the  south  are  {avourable-  to  fi^ 
voices.     I  attribute  the  prevaleauee .  of  eMl^er 
vocal  or  instrumental  music  evejfy  wheriQ.  tp 
circumstances,  and  its  perfection  to  mosic^I 
g»iius.    Melody  and  strong  expression:  foTm 
-the  charactericrtios  of  G^inan  muaio:  and  itfi 
vocal  perfbrmanee  is,  I  think,  far  more  general 
in  cetitral  and  Ncnih  Germany,  and  in  tb^ 
T^nAj  than  in  Austria. 

.  How  often  must  those  who  have  rambled 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  or  among  the 
vrileys  and  hills  behind,  have  been  delighted, 
its  I  have,  on  listening  to  bands  of  rustics, 
young  men  and .  women^  oa  going  or  returning 
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from  iheir  field  labour^  singing  melodioinsly 
their  natiotial  airs  and  songs^  and  also  selec- 
tions from  Mozart,  Beethoven^  and  Weber« 
On  the  Rhine^  we  may  frequently  observe  a 
boat  fiUed  with  passengers  singing  in  full 
chorus,  to  which  the  moimtain-echoes  join  in, 
as  if  performing  the  accompaniments. 

The  burschen  of  the  northern  imiversities 
sing  their  songs  louder,  and  with  greater  glee 
klki$n  those  of  the  south :  they  have  also  their 
instromental  muidc.  Three  years  ago  we  were 
jfn  a  steam^boat  ascending  the  Rhine;  the  day 
Was  as  lovdty,  as  imagination  could  eiadt  in, 
attddst  such  delicious  scenes.  On  passing  Bonn^ 
between  Godsberg  and  the  Drachenfels,  three 
boats^  which  seemed  idling  on  the  Rhine^  came 
^atongtiide,'  wil^  fifty  young  men  dad  in  black 
vdvet  coats,  cut  like  EngUsh  shooting^jackets,— 
'military-looking  caps,  fancy  waistcoats,  and  Bm 
'fetiiCifid  trousers, — ^hair  i  la  Rubens,-^«ach  with 
a  long  meersehaumy  and  a  gaily-wrought  pouchy; 
and  some  fifteen,  bearing  niusical  (wind  iDBtni- 
'^!»ents,  wlule  the'  remainder  carried  fowling- 
pieces.  ' 
^  *  They  boarded  ixs,  as  if  lihey  weore.vaspila  of 
^i3u^  fiftudal  baron  of  Bol^di)eQ|  .seck^  forth  9fi 
RnUber  Mitier,  to.  captnris,  or  to  ^act.tbe 
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Rhine  toIL  They  quickly  axrasged  themsdres 
^  erver  vaiioiis  parts  of  the  deck^  struck  fire  and 
lighted  their  pipes ;  and  immediately  tbe  cml- 
ing  smoke  from  Aeir  three-score  of  meersehaums 
rose  in  clouds^  competing  mth  that  of  tke 
steam-flue^  as  to  which  would  more  efiectuatty 
obscure  the  dear  bright  heavens. 

These  £ree*spirited  lads  were  die  bursc^ieai  of 
B<mn^  a  seat  of  learning  which  justly  boasted  of 
giving  birth  to  Beethoven^  and  whicfa  is  aiao 
still  distinguished  for  the  mu^cal  taste  of  its 
people.  It  was  Sunday;  the  bursehen  were 
in  thdjT  holiday  academicals,  and  looked  liglit>» 
hearted,  generous,  daring  spirits,  fit  and  ready 
for  study,  song,  generosity,  mischief,  or  revoil; 

On  approaching  the  isles  of  Nonnenwerd^ 
the  ci-detmnt  convent  of  which  is  now  a  favourite 
Sunday  tarvem  and  smoking-house,  ali  tba 
meersclunmis  were  simultaneously  extinguished^ 
«-4he  burschen  descended  into  their  boats,-^ 
fired  a  salute  of  about  thirty  shots, — yowe4 
towards  Nonnenwcarth,-— struck  up  on  their 
instruments,  to  our  surprise  and  delight,  ^  God 
save  the  King,'^  all  the  joyous  youths  j<»Bing 
in  Ml  dhorus*  A  seleetion  ftota  Bee&oven 
laliowed^  Hie  effitot,  amidst  that  most  romauliQ 
^putt  of  the  Rhine  was  enchanting. 
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The  singing  of  the  sGhoolboys  cm  Siuoday 
momi^gs^  m  North  Germany^  is  noticed  by 
Madame  de  Steely  partioalarly  on  a  remarkably 
cold  mornings  when  she  witnessed  those  juvenile 
choristers  in  the  town  of  Eisenach.  The  same 
eostom  still  prerails.  We  happened  to  be 
at  Gotha  early  last  year.  The  day  was  Sun* 
day,  and  it  blew  a  most  piarcing  cold  north* 
eaaterly  wind.  Gotha,  on  the  fsice  of  a  hill, 
witii  a  northeady  aspect^  is  one  of  the  most 
bleaky  cold  places  in  its  situation  that  I  know* 
As  we  were  at  breakfast  in  the  Reis&n  hotel,  a ' 
long  file  of  boy%  in  their  dark  clothes  and  white 
shirt  collars,  came  slowly  down  rather  a  steep 
atm^  kadixig  from  Ae  pice,  singing  «  psalm : 
Jitey  alone  appeared  in  the  stre^ ;  they  stopped 
atoM^  house  where  any  of  them  had  a  parent 
cor  rehiion ;  they  sung  the  solemn  melody  with 
an  earnest  feeling,  and  in  a  voice  and  taste 
astonishingly  sweet  and  impressive.  Their 
parents,  sisters,  and  friends,  appearing  at  the 
windows,  and  hearing  the  sacred  song  with 
heartfelt  joy . 

Smne  time  after  flue  sbholars  bad  passed^  tito 
mnnieipal  band  appeared,  with  wind  inertra* 
ments,  cm  the  towers  of  the  t<ywn  hous6,  wbeit 
the  'cold  must  have  been  extreme,  ^ey  played 
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ihsee  or  four  sacred  airs^  ind  Atn  '^dsidipfititaed. 
We  'witnessed  Hm  <^teii  in  otiher  tcnms^on 
fikuMh^i  and  on  weA  dgf  s^  ^arti^nibnrly  Ht 
Weitaar. 

Ifk  Austria  and  the  soofiiem  pacrts  nai  &ef^ 
Bkany^  aldiough  the  passion  for  musie  is  getiend^ 
its  cultivation  is  directed  more  to  that  d  infitni- 
mental^  than  in  the  north*  /The  very  g^>aies  of 
the  south  wander  about  with  their  rode'  harpsp; 
and  the  shepherds* often  beguile  time  by  per- 
fqigning  on' some  simple  inusieal  initiartubMrt. 
In  the  Tjnrol^  song  and  pipe  are  boiih  indigomms^ 
and  often  have  both^  animated  the  people  >tD 
redeem  their  liberty. 

To  those  who  can  comprehend  and  feel  tiiB 
force^  beauty,  and  feeling  which  the  Grermasi 
language  is  capable  of  conveying,  «nd  who  have 
some  acquaintance  with  the  associations,  le- 
gends, and  history  of  the  country,  the  national 
songs  of.  Germany  will  be  heard  with  exiq^uisite 
defight. 

Das  Knaben  Wunderhom^  compiled  by  Von 
Aniim  and  Br^ano,  two  poets  of  the  romantic 
school,  is  dae  best  collection  of  popular  German 
national  songs*  They  charm  and  animate  old 
and  young«    Hdne  says  of  this  collection ; 

^^  I  cannot  sufficiently  praise  these  sweeteatt 
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bloasoais  cf  -Geriiaaii  genius*  Let  ba,  who 
desipefsi  to  hm^w  the  bright  side  of  tho  German 
fieopkb  ^^<1  their  popular  songs.  In  IheHei  .^^ 
feel  the  heart-throbs  of  the  nation.  Init&Ofiife 
G^lman  wrath  beats  the  drum  —  Geriaan 
modcexy  whistles — and  German  love  kisses. 
In  these  the  pure  G^erman  wine  and  pure  Gfierh 
man  tears  distil  in  pearly  drops :  the  latter  often 
^. far  more  preciously  refined  than  the  former.^'  . 
Whien  the  iron  tyranny  of  Napoleon  threat- 
f»ftd  the  extirpation  of  national  spirit  in  Gep- 
vaaijy  aiad  what  was  termed  the  holy  war  df 
independence  was  proclaimed  by  the  German 
people^  the  poets  and  men  of  letters  were  not 
the  least  efficient  in  rousing  the  country  to 
arms.  The  German  muses^  although  they  were 
fbr  some  time  constrained  to  silence^  were  eirer 
too  proud  and  patriotic  to  praise  tiie  despot. 

For  a  time  all  jealousies— all  discord  vanished 
m  titat  country.  Emperors  and  kings^  princes^ 
pohticians^  poets^  and  philosophers^  joined  in 
the  hdy  strife  for  liberty.  The  sword  and  song 
were  wielded  together.  l%eodore  Kdmer^ 
Ludwig  Uhland^  Frederick  de  la  Motte  Fooque^ 
Moritz  Amott^  Schenkendorf  and  many  more^ 
were  amongst  the  foremost  in  urging  tiie  public 
on  by  their  songs^  to  death  or  liberty. 
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The  strife  ended  gloriously;  but  the  people, 
who  gained  the  advantages  of  peace^  were  not 
satisfied.  The  despotism  of  aristocracy  again, 
especially  in  the  small  states,  reared  its  head* 
A  multitude  of  young  poets  and  students^  who 
were  engaged  in  the  fight,  returned  to  their 
studies  with  all  the  vigour  of  patriotic  life. 
The  war  of  ideas  suooeeded  the  conflict  of 
swords,  and  the  attempts  made  to  stifle  the 
pubKcity  of  those  ideas  in  Germany  have  pro- 
duced secret  societies  —  the  Burschenschrfty 
Jung  Dtutchland,  Jung  Schweitz,  and  the 
ikmagogischen  Umtriebe. 
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LETTER  XX. 


YOUNG    GERMANY— THE  PRESS— CENSOR- 
SHIP—POLICE—AND  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Nothing  astonished  me  more  during  my 
first  travels  in  Germany  than  the  execration 
which  every  one^  connected  with  either  the 
great  or  little  governments^  spoke  of  secret 
societies^  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  press^ 
whenever  those  subjects  were  alluded  to. 

The  most  apprehended  of  these  associations 
is  that  called  Jung  Deutschlandy  or  young  Ger- 
many. If  this  society  be  composed  of  such 
members  as  it  is  said  to  be,  and  if  their  prin- 
ciples are  imiversal  revolution  and  universal 
pillage,*  no  one  can  say  that  it  should  be  too 

*  It  is  also  averred  that  the  members  swear  to  slay  any 
€l  thejr  number  who  is  guilty  of  betraying  th^n,  or  who 
ftila  in  any  measure  he  may  plan. 
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generally  detested.  But  I  doubt^  from  all  I 
have  been  able  to  leam^  if  its  existence  be 
otherwise  than  on  too  despicable  a  scale  tb 
cause  the  German  governments  to  have 
adopted  the  measures  they  have  resolved  and 
acted  upon ;  which  in  reality  only  serve  to  give 
secret  societies  more  importance,  and  to  retidier 
the  power  of  the  state  less  respected,  by  exhi- 
biting to  the  world,  that  those  governments  ate 
under  the  influence  of  fear. 

Governments,  like  great  rulers,  to  be  strbhg 

.  I 

ought  to  be  magnanimous:  for  tyranny  and 
oppression  are,  tmiversally,  proofs  of  fear  and 
weakness.  The  cruel  enormities  of  Augustus 
are  among  the  most  atrocious  on  record.'  TBese 
Were  committed,  when  he  lived,  for '  twelve 
years,  in  daily  fear.  Afterwards,  when  h6  yrsh 
above  ifear,  he  was  the  most  lenient  of  emperors. 
'  If  the  German  governments  have  actually  the 
courage  to  despise  such  societies  as  Young  Ger- 
7nanyy  Young  Switzerland^  dXiA,  Young  Ilalyj  Itt 
them  but  show  that  they  disregard  theihi  aind 
thfe  influence  of  these  associations,  and  of 'all 
^ecrtt  propaganda^  will  cease  to  be  of  any  con- 
sequence \^hatever  either  in  disturbing  the  pub- 
lie  '][)eac6,  or  in  overturning  thrones.  A  smdl 
body  of  men  cannot  secretly  do  great  mischief. 
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A  multitude  can  never  be  a  secret  body ;  ^nd  if 
the  vhole,  or  a  majority  of  the  people,,  becom^ 
determined  by  the  force  of  moral  conviction  to 
change  the  established  state  of  things^  po  exist; 
ing  gxjfvemment  can  prevent  them. 

Prosecutions  for  alleged  political  oflFqnces^ 
bave^.in  all  countries^  tended  a  thousand  times 
mor&  to  weaken  the  morale  and  finally  though 
silently,  the  political  power  of  government^, 
than  all  that  secret  societies  and  propaganda, 
ev^r  could,  or  ever  can  accomplish. 

France,  which  before,  and  particularly  since 
the  revolution  of  July,  has  been  the  most  atro- 
cious in  her  arrests,  prosecutions  of  the  pressj, 
seizures,  imprisonments,  and  penalties,  is  at 
this  moment  in  the  most  insecure  state  of  any 
government  in  Europe. 

In  Austria,  as  I  have  already  said,  no  one 
has  the  privilege  of  writing  or  speaking  against 
the  measures  of  government;  and  the  prose- 
cutions and  imprisonments  consequent  upon 
the  attempts  made  in  her  Italian  possessions, 
can  never  be  defended  upon  sound  political,  any 
more  than  on  humane  principles.  The  arrest 
and  condemnation  of  Confalonieri,  even  his 
respite  from  death,  for  a  long  imprisonment, 
and  latterly  for  banishment:  the  sad  story  of 
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Silvio  PdHoo^  and  the  other  anests  aad  iiu- 
]Hriaonments  made  in  Italy^  hare  done  a  thon^ 
sand  times  more  to  estrange  Italian  iBdaaag 
&om  Austria,  dian  those  severities  for  seomuig 
obedience. 

The  rigour  exercised  in  Gidicia,  towaards 
those  suspected  of  secret  correspondenee,  and 
of  conspiring  with  foreigners,  cannot  but  have 
caused  a  feeling,  however  silent,  of  hatred  to- 
wards Austria,  in  a  country  so  infaamoui^ 
partitioned  from  Poland  only  half  a  oentory 

Austria  however  is,  with  the  exceptions  I 
have  made,  not  so  rigorous  in  her  prosecu- 
tions as  most  of  die  other  states  oi  Oevmany. 
Prussia,  has  for  some  time  evinced  a  moat  un* 
accountable  dread  of  secret  sodeties,  and  pro^ 
paganda.  The  counsellor  of  state,  Sdiumman, 
has  lately,  on  frivolous  chsiges,  been  found 
guilty  at  Beriin,  of  high  treason,  and  con^ 
denmed  to  be  imprisoned  for  fifteen  years  in  a 
fortress ;  and  many  others  have  been  prosecuted 
for  political  offences,  or  arrested  and  detained 
in  prison  for  two  or  three  years  on  suspicion* 
It  is  impossible  far  the  press  to  be  more  in  the 
harness  of  censorship  than  at  Berlin.  An  aca- 
demy also,  is  about  to  be  established  in  that 
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GBpital^  vnih  the  des^;n  of  countteivclii^  the 
uifiaence  of  UUrary  Germans,  fesiding  in  other 
QOtintries^  such  as  Heine^  Bdme,  Gutzkoff, 
Laube^  Mundl^  Veenboig;'^  whose  works^  al* 
though  prohibited  by  a  late  resolution  of  the 
diet,  and  seized  wherever  found  by  the  police, 
tat  yet  generally  disseminated  over  all  the 
German  stales. 

By  the  influence  of  Prussia,  and  tibe  espeeial 
fears  of  the  small  governments,  the  diet  at 
Frankfort  has  lately  resolved,  that  political 
offenders  shall  be  subjected  to  extradition,  fiMr 
trial,  from  one  state  to  another,  and  th^re  is 
not  one  of  those  which  hare  not  many  alleged 
political  offaaders  now  in  their  prisoi». 

It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  even  more 
severity  exercised  in  most  of  those  states,  who 
have  the  semUanoe  of  xeptesentaftive  con8titu>-> 
tiona,  tbaa  in  Austria.    A  few  weeks  ago,  <me 


*  Count  BenwIoiC  when  ■inister,  ieooaniended»  (and 

\)As  advice  has  certainly  been  followed),  "  The  press  as 
eminently  qualified  to  consolidate  and  preserve  the  at* 
tachment  of  the  German  pablic  to  order  and  legality ; 
and  to  wm  oner  talented  vtiletSy  wbme  safe  opinions 
might  he  tried  l^  the  variDess  with  which  ^i^  would 
now  lend  their  pens  to  assist  the  governments  ^  yet  no  al- 
terations are  to  be  made  in  the  existing  censorship,  which 
ereo  in  time  of  war  canaoC  be  Apenaed  witik** 
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of  the  deputies  at  Hesae  OasBei^^nte 
withoat  being  even  dbarged  wUh"  lik-  odRfendl^ 
wUle  sitting  among  the  other  depnl^  in  t^ 
ciiadiber^  and  sent  to  prison.  • .'     -  *\. 

'  Daring  the  sittii^  of  die  last  sessidii  tbiW 
years  ago^  of  the  legislature  of  B»raria^  (fiha 
question  of  the  civil  list,  on  an-aaginestddl 
scale,  being  sabmitted  to  the  consideratkm  of 
the  chambers,  to  be  voted^  not  for  th^  kii^a 
Ufe,  but  '^  in  perpetuity,  and  never  to  be  sub^ 
jected  to  any  change  otherwise  than  if  fteoes^ 
sary,  still  farther  to  enhuge  the  amoont^'^  'tiieM 
were  a  sufficient  number  of  refractpry  memb^tt 
to  oppose  its  passing.  ' 

This  ^9BS,  however,  got  over  by  th^  iMg  aiftd 
his  minister.  Prince  Wallenstem.  The  TsiMe* 
tory  members  were  arrested,  on  prttenee  of 
seoredy  conspiring  against  the  govenunei^  And 
confined  in  prison  tmtil  the  chambais  wei^^ 
prorogued^  when  they  were  sent  to  dieir  t^ 
speetive  countiy  i^estdences  under  a  'mSitsly 
escort. 

An  act  of  d^radation  only  paralleled  by  tliat 
of  Gessler  commanding  all  who  passed  the  hat 
he  placed  on  a  pole,  in  the  public  |daee  of  AKof^ 
to  do  hoiiii^  to  the  hat  as  if  it  were  the  em- 
peror, <x2Ciirred  last  summer  at  Munich. 
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The  Aiilic  oounaellor  Behr^^  formerly  burgo* 
master  of  Wurabburg,  had  taken  upon  him  to 
speak  more  freely  on  matters  of  right  aiid 
goyernment  than  was  agreeable  to  King  Libi* 
wig* '  Behr,  who  ceitainly  does  not  gain  in  our 
eatimatioH  by  the  punishment^  was  condemsied 
to  do  penance  on  his  knees^  in  the  public  haU 
of  the  munidpality,  before  the  portrait  of  the 
king^.  He  then  read  an  applauded,  lecture  oil 
the  necessity  of  a  supreme  head  of  the  state  and 
his .  inviolability^  and  that^  consequently^  he 
iiie^rer  intended  any  thing  disrespectful  to  the 
pi»$on  or  power  of  his  majesty^  to  whose 
revered  head  he  was  faithfully  devoted^  aiid  for 
whiat  he  had  formerly  said  he  begged  to  pro- 
claim his  deep  repentance/^ 

.  Th£  Paess^  in  the  Austrian  states^  cannot^ 
in.  any  political  or  religious  view^  be  considered 
$be-  ^i^an  of  public  opinion^  although  it  cer- 
taiinly  may  be  understood  frequently  as  the 
orgpin ii  the  $tate.  Yet  great  taloit  is  not^as 
in  Prussia^  employed  by  the  government  in 
rendering  the  press  a  powerful  engine ;  and  the 
^ua)  merit  of  the  newi^pers  justifies/ Dat 
j^ozep  in  sayings 

, .  "  The  Austrian  government  i^  ©jOt  hyf  oistiti- 
cal^  it  disdains  to  colour  its  aetions  as  so|ae 

VOL.  II.  s 
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o&OT  governments  do;  it  follows  a  stmig^t- 
forward  course,  heedless  of  the  talk,  and  crid- 
cism,  and  ridicule  of  foreign  joumah.  It  ougH 
however,  to  persuade  itself  tiiat  it  is  not  useless 
nor  derogatory  to  enlighten  and  conciliate  pab* 
lie  opinion,  and  to  dispel  un&ir  chaises.  That 
Austria  is  powierful  enough  to  be  generottf^ 
even  to  her  declared  enemies ;  that  she  oo^t 
to  grant  a  full  amnesty  for  political  offences  in 
1820-1 ;  that  she  ought  to  allow  her  subject 
an  unlimited  Uberty  of  travelling,  the  restrio- 
tions  imposed  on  the  locomotive  fecidties  being 
both  absurd  and  odious.  That  she  ou^t  to 
introduce  the  free  introduction  of  foreign  books 
and  journals.  The  more  people  read  about 
fo^ign  afiairs  the  less  they  will  be  liable  to  tite 
imposition  of  quacks  and  alarmists.^ 

Delpozzo  wrote  as  a  well  known  supporter 
of  the  Austrian  government,  yet  no  one  can 
deny  that  he  does  not  ^ve  sound  advice. 

The  censorship  of  the  press  is  in  principle 
and  power  as  strict  in  Austria  as  in  Prussia. 
In  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  where  the  principal 
periodicals  are  published,  the  police  and  cen- 
sorship are  bitterly  complained  of.  A  late 
Italiah  writer,  whose  name  I  have  omitted  when 
I  made  the  extract,  asserts,  and  although  with 
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vamitli)  not  without  truths  as  to  existing  regu* 

lotions. 

.    ^^  The  lib^ly  of  the  press  is  fettered  by  an 

Qpinion  prevented  by  an  unceasingly  vigilant 
police.  Nothing  can  be  introduced,  nothing 
can  be  published^  not  even  an  advertisement 
for  1^  lost  dog,  without  previous  licence^  and 
sonnQtiznes  not  without  a  double  and  triple 
censorship. '  Not  only  sentiments^  but  even 
w^ds^  are  subject  to  prosmption.  No  author 
can  employ  in  his  writings  the  words  comiitu^ 
tien^  country  J  liberty,  independence,  liberality, 
without  incurring  the  anger  of  these  inquisitcM*s. 
In  a  work  of  the  unfortunate  Signor  Pellico^ 
who  was  shut  up  for  three  years  in  the  prison 
of  Spielberg,  this  phrase  was  canoelIed>  ^  the 
laudable  desire  of  popularity.  The  Austnan 
government^  after  having  permitted  some  in- 
dividuals to  establish^  at  their  own  expense^ 
Lcmcasterian  schools  in  Mantua^  Brescia,  and 
Milan,  suddenly,  and  without  the  le^t  motive/ 
or  even  pretence  whatever,  caused  them  to  be 
closed  by  a  commissary  of  police,  and  the 
young  students  to  be  turned  out  amidst  the 
tears  of  their  parents.  The  Austrian  govern- 
ment insisted  that  the  Lancasterian  sdiools  of 

s  2 
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Piedmont  should  share  the  same  fotey^affisgiiig 
as  a  reason  that  they  taught  the  rights  ^f^narl^ 

In  Gennany  (inchidnig  '36  in  Oeiman  Swit^ 
zerlatid)  there  are  about  170  politic^  joumds, 
or  rather  mere  niswspapers,  published^  aad 
about  500  literary,  scientific,  and  reKgious 
papers.  -    ' 

In  the  Austrian  dominions  76  jonrtiak  are 
printed,  of  these  22  appear  from  the  Vieiana 
press,  25  at  Milan,  10  in  the  other  town5  d 
Lombardy,  7  in  the  Venetian  States,  Su'iA 
Verona,  and  7  in  other  towns.  At  Vletida'l^ 
English  (daily  and  weekly),  7  French,  2  JJutch, 

1  Belgian,  22  German,  2  Greek,  2  Turkish, 

2  Polish,  and  5  Russian  journals  are^it  presort 
received;  besides  9  reviews  and  literary  peii- 
odicals  from  England,  38  from  Fmne^>  oM 
about  110  from  the  several  states  of  Germany^ 

^  TRie  well-known  Algemeine  Zeitwng,  en*  Au^- 

burg  Gazette,  is  that  chiefly  read.  This  jouriW 

;  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  extracts;  it  haiSt  always 

a  supplement,  and  it  is  said  that  the  suppk- 

trients  iient  with  those  which  enter  Austria>  are 

^arranged,  ^othat  the  paper  may  contain  ttothiiig 

''bflfenstve^o  the  government.  :    .   ■     /  i 

'  ^H^tii^'lBMiibathter,  brObserver,  is  thepiSnoipal 

'Vteiiria'  jtrntti^i  and  the  organ  of  govettmjBUt. 


It  t)fteri  c<mtains  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
iiiteUigence ;  but^  as  a  political  paper>  neither 
it  nor  any  one  of  those  published  within  the 
Imperial  States^  are  in  the  least  degree  intei^st- 
ing.  The  other  papers  are^  The  Gazette^  for 
official  notices^  and  sevend  small  literary^  dra- 
matic^ and  humorous  daily  or  weekly  papers^ 
diiefly  found  at  the  coffee-houses. 

As  far  as  I  have  observed  the  police^  which^ 
m  all  countries  (except  when  strictly  muni- 
cipal for  maintaining  civil  order)  form  an 
intolerable  nuisance,  inconsistent  with  liberty, 
are  by  no  means  so  meddling  as  in  France 
and  in  some  small  German  states.  Passports, 
another  pli^e  with  which  the  1 8th  century 
and  the  first  French  revolution  have  cursed 
Europe,  are  often  a  cause  of  the  most  annoying 
delay  all  over  the  Austrian  dominions,  except 
Hungary,  where  the  people  are  not  yet,  as  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  sufficiently  civilized 
to  understand  the  great  utility  of  those  loco- 
motive licences. 

Believing,  from  conviction,  after  much  ex- 
amination, that  the  most  licentious  press  will 
fall  powerless  if  left  to  expend  itself^  that 
secret  societies  can  never  become  dangerous  to 
a  good  patriarchal^  or  to  a  well  orgjanized  repoe^ 
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sentative  goyeniment;  that^  in  defiance  of  all 
censorship  and  prohibition^  every  book   trU 
find  its  way  where  it  can  get  purchasers  and 
readers ;  and  that^  although  governments  may, 
for   a  time^    stifle   the  expression   of  public 
opinion,  they  never  can  destroy  its  force,  which 
will  only  break  forth,  like  a  volcano,  with  the 
greater  explosion,  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles 
that  resist  it;   I  have  great  hopes  that   the 
government  of  Vienna,  becoming  every   day 
more  inteUigent,  and  more  prepared  for  liber- 
alizing the  whole  empire,  will  at  the  same  time 
direct  its  attention  to  those  great  measures 
which,  in  regard  to  freedom  of  thinking  fttid 
acting,    will    not   only   the    more   effectually 
guarantee  the  duration  of  tranquillity,  but  in 
developing  the  vast  and  varied  resources  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  consolidate  the  common 
feelings  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  empire,' 
by  material  and  intelligent  improvements  ex- 
tended equally  to  all  those  states. 
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LETTER  XXL 


AUSTRIAN    GOVERNMENT, 

AcooBDiNG  to  the  authorities  of  Austrian 
publicists  themselves^  and  the  statements  of 
Cannabich,  Galetti^  and  Balbi^  the  imperial 
government  is  absolute  in  some  states,  limited 
in  others,  and  the  monarchy  hereditary.  The 
title  of  Emperor  of  Austria  was  assumed,  when 
Napoleon  compelled  Francis  the  Second  to 
resign  the  elective  title  of  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many.  At  that  time  his  hereditary  tides  were 
Archduke  of  Austria,  and  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia;  and  now.  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
King  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Lombardo- 
Venetia,  &c. 

The  emperor  must  be  considered  in  Austria, 
the  fountain  of  all  military  and  civil  honours 
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and  appoiniments^  and  the  miiMreiDe  and  lAiaa- 
hite  director  of  the  execative^  le^slaiiy^^  and 
military  government. 

He  is  assisted  in  the  administration, 

First,  by  the  **  MmUry  of  State  and  Conferenoe^*  viz. : 
two  aichdukes ;  a  prince  of  the  empire  (Mett^nioh) ; 
three  noblemen  ;  and  one  director  of  this  coimcil.  Tbeie 
form  the  cabinet. 

Secondly,  by  the  "  Council  of  State  Conference  and  Pfiay 
Reference^  consisting  at  present  of    . 

The  president  of  the  interior  and  finance  (Conat  %f^ 
lovrat) ;  a  general  field-officer;  a  superior  ecdftawstic ;  his 
majesty's  physician  in  ordinaiy ;  and  five  other  couasd- 
lors^;  besides  six  refendaries  of  the  council;  via..«^  one 
general  officer,  and  fiy^  aulic  counsellois. 

Thirdly,  by  die  "  ChanceUorilap$^  vi^. : 

Hie  Chancelhrsbip  of  the  Household,  Courtg  and  Staiea 
composed  of  one  chancellor,  Prince  Metteraicb,  who  is 
sbo  nunister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  may  be  eon$idtmd 
prime  minister  of  the  empire ;  eight  axilic  coui^ettoi^ 
and  five  privy  counsellors. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Court  fin  assembly),  coosistiag  of 
caie  fiii|)reme  chancellor,  the  minister  of  the  interior ;  bne 
fidtt  cbancdlor ;  one  chancellor  of  the  eoorl ;  .one. vtaat 
chancellor,  and  sixteen  aulic  counsellors.  'i 

'. .  Tie  ChaneeUixrship  of  ^  court  of  Hungpry^  c<»ipo6ed 
of  one  chancellor;  one  vice-chancelloi;  and  ten  aulie 
coninsdldrs. 

^.)^lieC3ianeelhr$hip  of  the  court  of  Transylvania,  ccmwiilff 
ing!  of  oog  preaideat,  and  four  court  counsellors*    • 

Fourthly,  by  the  "  Council  of  War^  conqmsed  of 
r  itopfffaldent;  ag^mil  fidd  oflioer;  two  vioe^pMi- 
dents ;  four  counsellors  of  the  war  council ;  fifteeailaKo 
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directoi  getteral  of  ^AitiUery^  and  one  president  of  the 
military  court  of  appeal. 

Fifthly,  by  the  **  High  Court  of  Police  and  Censorship^ 
consisting  of — 

One  president,  and  four  aulic  counsellors. 

Siiplhfy,  by  the  Jl^fdster  of  War^  Finance,  IrUerior,  and 
F^eign  Ajfinrs,  in  their  respective  departments,  and  by 
the  Court  Commission,  for  administering  the  Supreme  JH- 
reeHoii  of  Justice. 

The  funded  operations  and  central  finance  are  managed 
much  in  the  same  way  as  by  the  bank  of  England,  by  the 
natiofuU  bank  of  Austria. 

The  "  Royal  Housdwld,*'  has— 

Firs^  en  the  emperor's  estabSshment — 

The  vicar  of  the  first  grand  master,  who  is  also  grand 
marshal ;  grand  chamberlain ;  grand  ecuyer ;  grand 
master  of  the  ceremonies ;  grand  master  of  the  kitchen  ; 
upper  stable  master  ;  iotendant  general  of  the  bnildings ; 
prefect  of  the  imperial  library ;  director  of  the  privy 
purse ;  grand  huntsman ;  grand  guardian  of  the  table 
utensils,  &c. 

Secondly  in  the  empres^s  household — 
-   The  grand  master ;  grand  mistress,  &c  &c. ;  besidei 
die  giand  masters  and  mistresses  of  die  princesses,  &c. 
&C.,  and  numerous  other  oiBcers,  guards,  &c.  &c 

These  are  twehe  generals  in  ddef  eommamiing  iH  the 
twelce  general  captmnsMps,  viz. :— - 

Illyria,  Austria,  Styria,  and  the  Tyrol;  Bohenua; 
Mfltavia  and  Silesia ;  GaUicia  ;  Hungary ;  Londi»rdy 
ilnd  Venice;  Sclavonia;  Croatia;  Upper  Hungary:; 
Transylvania,  and  Dalmatia. 

There  are  also  in  each  of  die  great  divisions  uofihe 
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A  cwil  governor,  or  prealdentt  and  gupreaae 
to  which  appeals  lay  in  Lower  and  Upper  Austria ;  Bo- 
hemia ;  Moravia  and  Silesia ;  Galicia ;  Dalmatia ;  the 
Tyrol ;  Lombardy  and  Venice. 

ADMINISTRATIVB  DIVISIONS. 

**  The  German  geographers,"  says  Balbi,  '*  are  nearly  all 
of  the  same  opinion,  by  dividing  into  four  parts,  all  the 
countries  which  form  the  empire  of  Austria,  viz.: — ^JFSrt/, 
the  German  country,  or ^ the  Austrian  territories^  coin- 
prised  within  the  German  confederation.     Second^  the 
Polish  country,  or  that  part  of  the  ci-devant  kingdom  of 
Poland,  now  belonging  to  Austria.     I^ird,  the  Hungar- 
rian  country,  which  not  only  include  the  knigdoms  of 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  the  military  confines,  but 
also  the  kingdom  of  Dalmatia :   and  Jourth,  the  Italian 
States,  which  include  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom. 
Inexact  as  these  divisions  are,  because  they  are  neither 
Ethnographic^  as  is  shown  by  what  we  have  mentioned 
in  the   article  ethnography,  or  geographic,   as   can  be 
proved  on  examining   their  position  on  a  chart:    we 
do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  them,  although  imperfect  ^  lor 
they  are  too  generally  admitted,  to  be  set  aside.    It  is, 
therefore,  upon  these  great  divisions,  that  we  establish 
the  particular  divisions.    The  whole  empire  is  accord- 
ingly divided  into  fifteen  governments,  all  indqiendent  of 
each  other,  having  different  titles,  superfices  very  unequal, 
and  each  administered  very  difierently.    Each  govern- 
ment is   subdivided   into   circles,   provinces,   counties, 
districts,  &c«,  according  to  the  different  countries  to  which 
they  belong.'' 
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THE   GOYERNMENTS   A3fD  SUBDIVISI01V8  AllE: 
AUSTRIAN,  OR  GERMAN    TERRITORIES. 

DIVISIONS.  SUBDIVISrONS. 

1.  Government  of  Lower  Austria  ^  1  Captainship, Vieniuu 
(Nieder^Oeitereich^orLandunter  >  ^  r;:-«|gg 

der  Ent)  .        .        .        . ) 

2.  Govemment  of  Upper  Austria  ^ 
(Ober-Oesterichf  or  Land  ob-dcr  >  5  Circles. 
Eni) 3 

3.  Govemment  of  the  Tyrol        •    7  Circles. 

4.  Govemment  of  Styria  (Steyer-  >  ^  circles 
mark)      .        .        .        .        .J 

KINGDOM   OF   ILLYRIA.      (iLLYRIEN.) 

5.  Govemment  of  Laybach  .    5  Circles* 

6.  Goyemment  of  Trieste  .        .\\  SlS*^"^""**^* 

7.  Government     of      Bohemia.  >  ,-  n\^\^ 
(Boehmen)      .        .        .        .  J  17  Circles.  . 

8.  Govemment  of  Moravia   and^ 

Silesia.    (Maehren  and  Schle->  8  Circles, 
aien) ) 

POLISH,  COUNTRY. 

9.  Govemment  of  the  Kingdom  ?  jg  Circles. 
of  Galicia.   (Gaucien)     .        .  3 

ITALIAN   COUNTRY, 
OR, 
LOMBARBO-VENETIAN   KINGDOM. 

10.  Government   of    Milan,    or  J  g  nplp«atinnfl 
Lombardo  Provinces        .        .  J  ^  delegations. 

11.  Govemment   of  Venice,    or  ?  q  rk-^i.^— ♦:^«- 
Venetian  Provinces  .        .J®  ^*^^^^^'«- 
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HUNGARIAN   COUNTHT. 

Ungam  <^  the  Germans, — MadJoT'^Orxeg  of  the    Hun- 

gariant,  . 

DIVISIONS.  SUBOXVIStfONH. 

12.  Kingdom  of  Hungary    .        •    4  Circles. 
Subdivided  again  into    .        .    46  Comitats. 

PARTICULAR   DISTRICTS,.  VIZ  : 

15.  Littoral  Hungary 

16.  Jazygia.    (Jaszsag) 

17.  &  18.  Little  and  Great  Ku- 


1/,  oc  lo.  i^uue  ana  uireai  jvu-  > 
siania      .        •        .  -       .        •  ( 
19.  Territory  of  the  Hay-Doucks.  J 


or  6  Administrations. 


GOYERNMBNT  OP  TRANSYLVANIA. 


f ' 


Siehenburgen  of  the  Germans;  Erder^-^Orxag  of  tka  Jht»- 

garians,  and  contcnning 

20.  The  Magyarck-Reze,  or  Hun-  )  11  Comitats. 
garian  Section  .        •        •  3    ^  Districts. 

21.  Szekelyek-Reszc,  or  Szeklers  ^  .  Szekw. 
country    .        ,        ,        .        .J       *5z«Kes* 

22.  Szasrok  -  Resze,     or    Saxon  >    9  Szekes. 
country    .        .        .        .        • )    2  Districts. 

DALMATIA,  OR 

28.  The  Government  of  Dahnatia  >    .  n:^i^ 
and  Albania    .        .        .        .  J  ^  ^'"^^^• 

MILITARY   COVBRNMENT,   VIZ.: 

94.  TbeCknerai^ip  of  Carlstadt,  J> 

Warasdin,     and    the   Ban   of  >   8  Rogimentshipg. 
'  -Croatia,  subdivided  into  .     ' .  S 
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DIVISIiQ^S.  SUBDIVISIONS. 

2&  The(ifeneMWupofSc|«voDl»|    i  gSof  ^'^''  * 

26.  The  Generalship  of  Banat     .      2  Regiments. 

27.  The  Generalship  of  Transyl-  >    ^  Regiments, 
vania       .        .        .        .        .J       *   ° 

The    AUSTRIAN    EMPIRE    is,     therefore,    divided 

into : — 

9.  Great  Bivisions,  subdivided  into 
27.  Lesser  administrations ;  and  further,  into 
203.  Circles,  counties,    military  districts,  &c. ;    besides 
minor  jurisdictions,  somewhat  resembling  the  English 
hundreds  and  French  communes. 

The  assemblies,  called  provincial  states, 
which  meet  in  all  the  countries  subject  to 
Austria,,  except  Friuli,  and  the  military  limits, 
sddom,  or  generally  do  not,  impose  any  check 
on  the  prerogative  of  the  emperor.  They 
assemble,  it  may  be  said,  for  little  more  than 
to  give  opinions,  unless  it  be  in  regard  to  some 
secondary  branches  of  administration.  tn 
Hungaiy  and  Transylvania,  however,  not  only 
the  states  possess  a  share  in  the  making  of 
laws ;  but  the  nobility  have  other  highly  impoI^^ 
tant  privileges.  In  the  Tyrol,  no  new  tax  can  be 
levied  without  the  consent-  of  the  states.  The 
Hungarian  government,  being  almost^^dlSrely 
aristocratical,   the  body  of  the^  :p^s^nt3..jpa:e 
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still  in  no  way  represented.  The  states  consist 
of  four  orders ;  clergy^  nobles^  knights^  and  tlie 
representatives  of  the  free  cities.  In  the  Tyrol 
there  is  a  chamber  of  peasants. 
^The  local  affairs  of  towns  and  parishes^ 
appear  to  be  generally  administered  widi  mild 
and  equal  authority^  and  certainly  at  very  little 
expense  to  the  people. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LAWS. 

Justice  is  administered  according  to  recent 
codes  formed  under  Joseph  II.,  in  1786-73  and 
imder  Francis  II.,  in  1811-12.  The  tribunals 
are  presided  by  the  ma^strates  in  towns ;  and 
in  the  country  there  are  courts  presided  in  by 
the  nobility  of  the  district.  From  them  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  college  of  justice,  established 
in  the  capital  of  each  province. 

The  laws  consist  chiefly  of  edicts,  established 
precedents,  usages,  and  regulations,  not  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  goyem<^ 
ment.  The  di£ferent  sections  of  the  empire 
have  their  respective  usages,  or  laws,  which 
are  often  very  contradictory  in  one  state  to 
those  in  another. 
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It  is  contended  that  punishments  are  mild, 
inasmuch  as  death  is  seldom  the  consequence 
of  judicial  trials.  No  man^  by  the  Austrian 
laws^  can  be  put  to  death  until  he  confesses 
his  crime.  This  is  .the  law  also  in  Bavaria, 
and  some  other  states.  The  severity  and  dnra- 
tion  of  imprisonment,  and  of  condemnatioii  to 
hard  labour  in  the  mines,  for  crimes  against 
property,  for  political  transgressions,  and  for 
smuggling,  are  certainly  inflicted  with  rigorous 
obedience  to  the  sentence  of  the  tribunals. 
Crime  against  property  and  person  is  certaiiily 
rare  in  Austria ;  and  to  the  moral  instruction 
and  material  ease  of  the  people,  this  must,  I 
think,  be  attributed. 

Dalpozzo,  who  must,  however,  be  considered 
as  viewing  the  Austrian  government  with  a 
favourable  eye,  says,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  observe,  (taking  the  exception  of  politi- 
cal cases),  with  truth, — 

^*  The  abolition  of  feudal  servitude  and  l*t- 
sonal  services  in  Bohemia,  Galicia,  and  o&er 
Austrian  states,  except  in  Hungary,  where  tlie 
nobility,  while  they  boast  of  their  patriotisrii 
and  nationality,  have  generally  opposed  tlsc 
ameliorations  suggested  by  the  crown  in  tfa^ 
condition  of  the  peasantry;  the  abolition  of 
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tortile ;  the  detearouned  reastance  to  encroach- 
inents  of  the  papal  authority;  the  gradual  and 
considerate  suppression  o£  superfluous  ihona^« 
teries;,  the  security  afforded  to  literary  pro- 
perty; the  establishment  of  elementary  schools 
all  over  the  monarchy :  the  abolition  of  corpo- 
XbI  ptmishment  in  those  schools ;  all  are  mat- 
ters/^ he  says,  "well-known,  at  least,  to  the 
men  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  also,'^ 
continues  he,  "known,  that  in  every  part  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy  there  are  provincial 
states,  which  meet  to  discuss  matters  relative 
to  the  administration,  especially  financial,  of 
their  respeqtive  provinces.  They  lay  the  re- 
sult of  their  deliberations  and  their  suggestions 
(before  the  sovereign*  In  the  Italian  provinces, 
they  are  called  congregations :  of  these,  there 
are  two  central  ones;  one  at  Milan,  and  the 
other  at  Venice*  They  are  composed  of  depu« 
ties  from  three  classes, — nobles,  proprietors 
not  nobles,  and  deputies  of  die  cities.  The 
communal  council  elects  Uiree  candidates  for 
every  vacant  place,  out  of  which  the  emperor 
chooses  one*  Their  functions  chiefly  relate  to 
the  repartition  of  taxes  between  the  various 
districts,  to  military  lodgings,  and  other  charges ; 
the  inspection  of  hospitals  and  other  charitable 
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IQAtitiitioiis^  to  roftds^  Imdges^  canals;  &c«niThe 
.ffdministralion  of  the  nmnlctpal  and  conuilwal 
&ianoe6  i»  especially  intrui^ied.  to  ftb«<{^oidn- 
cnl  coi»gpr^;ations^  of  vJbich  tb^re  is  >  (HiC'  in 
•^Tery  province  and  wfaidi  are  ooBiposedi:0& 
the  same  pnnciples  as  the  central  ooesw:  The 
cofitral  congregations  have  also  the  xight^of 
making  known  to  the  sovereign,  direcdy,  "the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  nation.  v  ^ 

'^  The  Austrian  government,  althonx^  mot 
constitutional,  cannot  be  called  despotic.  -It  has 
fundam^dtal  laws,  usages,  and  precedents^  tcom 
which  it  does  not  deviate.  The  right  €tf  private 
property  is  held  sacred.  The  emperor^  joakes 
general  laws  fpr  his  subjects,  but  no  special.or  fii* 
ceptionable  ones  for  particular  persons  or  lessee 
There  is  equality  before  the  law,  and  no  odious 
privilege? of  oast  is  now  admitted.  T3wi«'i^ 
no  abusive;  influence  of  either  aristooraqy  or 
clergy.  The  judiciary  power  is  held  inde- 
pendent,, and  not  interfered  with  by  r^scrifts 
fimn  die  so^rereign.  *  No  special  commissiems 
are  appointed  to  try  particular  cases ;  no  arbi- 
trary penalties  are  inflicted.  All  those  who 
were  condemned  for  political  offences  in  1820-1> 
wore  regularly  tried;  several  were  condejnncd 


tordeath^  btit  md  one  mis  executed.^  The  pt> 0- 
ioe^iobigs  ill  the  civil  ccmrts  are  neither  dQatdiy 
nor  expefifeivft.  The  conveyance  of  property 
:has  been  rei^ered^  by  a  wke  system  of  re^s- 
•tralSon^  as  easy  and  safe  as  any  commercial 
tfsinsaetioa.  With  the  exception  of 'political 
casei^5  the  penal  code  is  very  mild.  The  punish^ 
ment  of  death  is  awarded  in  very  few  instances* 
Few  coimtries  in  Burope  enjoy  so  much  mate- 
rial {MTO^petity  as  the  Austrian  monarchy/' 

As  £Etf  as  the  subordinate  agents  of  th^ 
Austrian  government  are  in  question^  even 
Silvio  Pellico  admits  that  all  those  wit^  whom 
he'  came  in  contact  during  his  wearisome  imh 
prisonment  —  police  commissaries,  officers^ 
guards,  inspectors,  gaolers,  priests  —  were 
honest  heaited,  kind,  good  men.  "  The  clergy,*' 
he  says,  ^^  are  not  one  of  tiiem  uninformed,  bad^ 
Tude^  or  deceitful.'' — ^^  Surely,"  says  Dalpozzo^ 

'  ^  Tins'  is  not  sufficient  proof  of  mercy — we  shou!d 
liaTe  an  exfHui  of  prison  and  hard  labour  trttttteiiti 
Botli  are«  however,  milder  than  in  France ;  and  the  fir^t 
generally,  even  for  high  crimes,  better  than  that  to  whicl^ 
poor  debtors  (the  rich,  even  in  prison,  can  buy  comfort)' 
are  subjected  to  in  England.  A  man's  pveperty  is  liable, 
not  bis  person,  as  with  us,  for  the  debta*  he  contracts^ 
Yet  we  hear  the  voice  of  monsters  still  advocating,  in  both 
lords  and  commons,  imprisonment  for  debt. 
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^^  a  government  employing  such  servants  can- 
not be  so  very  barbarous,  very  unprincipled, 
and  very  bad,  as  is  commonly  represented.^ 

In  regard  to  my  own  convictions,  I  entered 
the  Austrian  dominions  with  certainly  no  £ei- 
vourable  idea  of  the  administration  of  tiie  pub- 
fie  offices,  or  of  the  details  of  justice ;  and^  after 
careful  and  extensive  examination,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  that,  although  there  is  much  that  I 
would  change  for  the  benefit  of  all,  I  could  also 
prove,  by  well-authenticated,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
puted statistical  &cts,  that  society  at  large^  and 
families  and  individuab,  have  suffered  more 
a£9iction  and  pain  from  confining  the  unfortunate 
in  the  prisons  of  England  and  Ireland  in  one 
year,  by  tiie  mere  practice  of  our  courts  of  law, 
by  the  rascaUty  of  attorneys,  and  by  unprison- 
ment  for  debt,  than  all  that  have  been  vic- 
timized for  political  opinions,  or  by  the  admir 
lustration  of  justice  from  the  year  1780,  when 
Joseph  II.  began  to  reign,  until  his  nephew, 
Francis,  died  in  1831. 

Let  those  who  fall  on  foreign  nations,  and 
especially  on  Austria,  with  foul  abuse— let  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  other  periodicals,  first 
put  down  our  barbarous  imprisonments  for 
personal,  and  often  doubtful  claims — ^let  titiie- 
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rebellion  writs — ^let  the  tyranny  of  Chancery 
practice  and  Exchequer  penalties  be  annihi- 
lated^ before  England  can  boast  of  the  practical 
enjojnnent  of  that  impartial^  equals  inexpensive^ 
unoppressive  justice^  to  which  she  has^  with  the 
whole  worlds  a  natural  and  rightful  daiin* 
Until  then^  let  party  writers  not  accuse  foreign 
nations  of  greater  evils  than  those  which  haunt 
and  destroy  the  happiness  of  our  owajiresides. 
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LETTER  XXIIL 


ANTI-COMMERCIAL  SYSTEM. 


'ii.  : 


In  nearly  all  countries^  except  Turkey  and 
Holland^  the  idea  of  prohibiting  foreign  eom^ 
modities^  or  burdening  them  wit&  esftormouj 
duties^  was  considered  a  policy  which  w^oiM 
force  home^manu&cturing  industry  into  floimsh- 
xDg^  prosperity,  and  consequently  increase  ^ 
wealth  and  power  of  the  state. 

TUs  faUacious  doctrine,  which  subjfl^gaM^/ 
in  nearly  all  eases,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  to  ^ 
most  TOigiist,  although  indirectly  oppressive  taz- 
^ttiotny  fot  tile  doubts,  but  specious  benefit,  at 
the']Oi(xit,  of  ^  ftm  of  the  many^  has  be^ 
doggedly  persevered  in  by  the  Austrian  goV^flf»- 

If  the  many  disasters  which  the  empire  has 
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SO  grievously  experienced^  can  be  attributed 
to  any  one  principal  cause^  it  will  assuredly  be 
found  to  anise  from  her  short-sighted  illiberal 
commercial  system. 

With  the  best  intentions  of  a  liberal^  but  not 
su£Sciently  experienced  man^  Joseph  II.  en* 
feebled  his  country  by  his  false  commercial 
legislation^  so  as  to  subject  Austria  in  conse- 
quence to  the  misfortunes  that  an  empty  and 
bankrupt  treasury  are  sure  to  bring  upon  na- 
tions as  ^eU  as  upon  individuals.  He  wrote  to 
the  then  Earl  KoUowrat^  in  order  to  bring  for- 
:wArd^indigei»>u3  productions,  and  to  curb  the 
uatdi^ss  growth  of  luxury  and  fashion,  ^^  I  make 
public  my  orders  concerning  the  g^net^al  pro^ 
k^biiifm  of  foreign  mamtfactures* 

.  ^^  By  the  consumption^  almost  exckuaive,  of 
foreign,  products,  the  Austrian  trade  has-been 
rendered  passive ;  and  the  state  haa  lost  in  coift- 
Sj^iaeoioe  twenty*four  miUioim  of  florins  per 
anofum  paid  for  foreign  commodities. 

'  ^^  Until  this  time  the  govenuHeiit  a|qpeaars 
to  have  only  had  in  vie w.^aricbit)g. French, 
tffinglisbj.  and  Chinese  merchants  andmaAuSao- 
tujr«pi;    and  to  dq[^ve  tbe  oQunlaty/iirf   the 
advantages  of  which  it  would  otherwise  me^fk 
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sarily  avadl  itad^  by  itg  own  ladiisiiy^  to  aatiflfy 
ite  wants.*' 

A  syaftem  nearly  prohibitory  vn^  then  en- 
forced^—- an  expensive  establishment  of  pre- 
ventive custom-house  agents  etnj^yedj  and 
continued  to  this  day^ — and  duties  of  60  per 
cent.^  ad  valorem^  on  all  foreign  commodities 
not  actually  prohibited  by  law^  imposed. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions  fordgn 
monu&ctures  have  always  appeared  at  Vienna, 
and  at  all  the  principal  towns.  The  late  Ger- 
manic union  of  customs  has  also  caused  so 
great  a  contraband  trade  into  Austria,  tba^ 
although  the  expense  of  guarding  the  frontier 
amounts  to  more  than  the  revenue  collectec^ 
foreign  smuggled  goods  appear  at  the  fairs  and 
other  markets  much  cheaper  than  home  manu- 
fEMstores* 

Austriay  therefore^  after  persevering  for  nearly 
sixty  years  in  a  system  that  has  made  her  twice 
bankrupt  in  her  financial  credit, — ^that  has  pre- 
vented her  ever  having  revenue  sufficient  to 
meet  her  esqpenditure^ — that  has  left  her  with- 
out means  to  dothe^  and  arm^  and  pay  an  army 
of  such  magnitude  as  would  have  driven  bacb 
op  onished  at  once,  even  the  most  formidable 
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iirrftsioii:  of  Napoleon^ — ^remains  still  embir- 
rassed  by  the  dead-weight  oppression  of  that 
system; — while  not  more  than  one  out  of 
eighteen  of  her  whole  population  are  employed 
in  mannfiEU^tories^  and  while  her  mighty  natural 
elements  for  foreign  commerce  have  Iain  almost 
dormant. 

A  hberal  commercial  system  can  alone  ren« 
der  Austria  a  great  powerful  independent  em- 
pire. No  power  can  be  independent,  which,  in 
time  of  peace  expends  more  than  her  revenue. 
His  is  the  case  with  Austria,  as  I  will  hereafter 
explain  to  you.  And  a  state  which  has  twice 
feUen  into  bankruptcy  and  financial  discredit 
must  make  vigorous  exertions  to  recover  her 
strength,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  defence 
in  case  of  need  and  danger. 

Austria  possesses  all  the  natural  resources, — 
aU  the  moral  and  physical  elements  of  power, 
and  revenue,  and  riches,  in  an  eminent  degree. 
She  has  pre-eminently  the  advantages  of  ex- 
tensive and  varied  productive  regions; — «om, 
wine,  oil,  honey,  wool,  silk,  hemp,  flax,  tobaccoy 
timber,  madder,  all  useful  vegetables  and  de* 
licious  fruits — ^iron,  coal,  salt,  and  other  mineral 
products  in  abundance; — cattle,  swine,  horses 
and  sheep ; — ^great  rivers,  sea-ports,  rich  soils. 
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all  climates^  and  all  her  states  adjoining  each 
other^  forming  one  of  the  greatest  compact 
empires  in  the  world. 

To  bring  forward  into  productive  and  enrich- 
ing operation  all  those  great  natural  elements 
of  wealth  and  power^  there  is  one  great  spring 
of  action  wanting^  namely^  an  extensive  com- 
merce with  fore^  nations.  This  commerce 
would  inevitably  create^  not  only  great  home 
industry^  but  a  great  export  trade.  The  anti- 
commercial  system,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
preventing  the  introduction,  except  by  smug- 
gling,  of  most  foreign  commodities,  {oratB  a 
smothering  incubus,  under  which  industry  aftd 
and  enterprise  lay  in  stationary  ttjrpor. 
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FINANCES. 

.  TjSEv  revenue  of  the  Austrian  dominions  is 
dprived  from  direct  taxes^  land  chiefly, — excise, 
tolls  on  roads,  tobacco  monopoly,  salt  mono- 
poly, customs  (1,540,000/.  sterling  only),  post- 
office,  lotteries,  stamps,  which  are  very  high, — 
miscellaneous  taxes  on  property,  &c.,  mines, 
only  one-seventh  part  of  the  amoimt  after 
paying  the  expenditure,  and  a  few  extra 
taxes,  producing  altogether,  without  deducting 
the  expense  of  collection,  the  gross  sum. of 
147,600,000  florins,  or  14,760,000/.  sterling; 
the  expense  of  coUecting  which,  amounts  direct 
to  35,600,000  florins ;  and  indirect,  with  addi- 
tional frontier  guards,  customs,  officers  (exclu- 
sive of  additional  miUtary  and  police  assisting 
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to  guard  the  firontiers)^  to  2^800^000  fldTins 
more, — in  all  38^400^000  florins^  or  more  tiian 
one-fonrth  of  the  whole  revenue.  The  gross 
expenditure  is  155^455^7^6  florins,  43,500,000 
of  which  goes  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt.  The  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts, 
is  8,455,756  florins. 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  financial  distress 
of  the  empire  at  various  periods, — €he  losses  of 
1811  and  of  1813,  the  national  debt  now  due,— 
the  small  amount  of  revenue  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in 
tradng  this  state  of  long-continued  embarrass- 
ment to  no  o&er  cause  but  the  anti-commer- 
cial system,  which  has  prevented  the  devdqp- 
ment  of  the  vast  resources  of  this  otherwise 
splendid  and  magnificent  empire. 

Maria  Theresa,  rather  than  liberalize  Tran&- 
sylvania,  Sclavonia,  and  Croatia,  from  the 
shackles  of  restriction,  and  consequently  in- 
crease her  revenue,  descended  to  the  plan  of 
public  begging  in  the  churches ;  and  so  far  was 
she  reduced  in  her  treasury,  tiiat,  to  secure  in 
her  need  the  alliance  of  France,  she  conde- 
scended to  correspond  and  pay  court  to  Fari- 
nelfi  and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  both  royal 
imstresses,    which    the   virtuous    and    chaste 
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qi]£eB  would  no  doubt  have  immured  in  a 
convent  if  she  had  had  them>  at  Vienna- 
Frederick  III,^  whose  empty  treasury  re- 
duced him  frequently  to  humiliation^  used  to 
8ay^  ^^that^  like  a  willow^  he  bent  to  the  blasts 
and  rose  when  the  tempest  was  over/^  Fran- 
cis II.  was  compelled  to  practise  the  lesson  of 
his  ancestor. 

In  Schneller's  History  of  Bohemia^  an  able 
and  fearless  work^  which  you  may  find  in  any 
book-shop  in  Vienna,  the  following  passages, 
relative  to  the  Austrian  finances^  occur  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  volume : 

^^  Count  Wallis,  called  from  the  post  of 
Oberst-burg-graf  in  Prague  to  that  of  finance 
minister  in  Vienna,  soon  perceived  that  the 
financial  measures  of  Counts  Sauran,  Zichy, 
and  O^Donell,  from  1790  to  1811,  were  only  ex- 
pedients for  momentary  relief,  and  not  for  per<^ 
manent  income.  Voluntary  contributions  had 
been  called  for ;  the  silver  of  the  churches  had 
been  used ;  a  base  currency  of  half  its  nominal 
value  had  been  issued ;  the  exportation  of  the 
metals  had  been  prohibited ;  a  compulsory  loan 
of  seventy-five  millions  of  florins  had  t^eeu 
exacted,  to  diminish  the  amount  of  bank-notes ; 
enormous  duties  had  been  laid  upon. colonial 
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pirodnce;  the  post  money  h?A  Been  ra!j»ed  two 
or  three  tunes ;  a  property  tax  of  one-half  per 
cent,  had  been  introduced;  and  the  emperor, 
who  had  publicly  promised  to  issue  no  bank- 
notes  in  future,  was  compelled  again  to'  have 
recourse  to  that  expedient.    AU  was  in  vain. 

'^  The  floating  bank-notes  had  imperceptibly 
risen  to  1,060,000,000  of  florins  (106,000,000/. 
sterling) ;  the  amoimt  of  interest-paying  debt 
was  not  exactly  ascertained.  It  was  dowtless 
even  more  considerable;  the  salaries  of  a!ft 
public  ofiicers,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  state, 
had  risen  enormously  in  proportion  to  tHe 
depreciation  of  currency;  all  these  evils  wfere' 
now  to  be  remedied  by  the  bold  project  o^  the' 
determined  Count  Wallis. 

"The  coup^^itat  which  that  minister  carried 
into  execution,  was  approved  of  by  his  majesty. 
On  the  11th  of  February,  1811,  the' orders 
were  printed  with  the  greatest  secrecy  m  the 
imperial  printing-oflSce ;  a  copy  of  the  warrant' 
was  sent,  sealed,  to  all  the  governors  of  the 
empire,  who  Were  to  open  it  at  the  same  hour, 

• 

on  the  15  th  of  March,  1811 ;  these  orders  were 
instantly  to  be.  acted  upon,  without  remon- 
strance, and  without  the  assent  of  the  states; 
they  were  promulgated  amidst  the  roll  of  mili- 
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tary  drums.  This  master-stxoke  consisted  ia 
the  substitution  of  quittances  for  bank-note^j, 
so  that  five  florins  of  the  latter  were  p^d  by 
one  florin  of  the  former^  in  all  public  a^d 
private  engagements. 

^^  The  whole  financial  system  of  the  empire 
was  thus  changed;  the  usual  notion  of  right 
and  property  was  entirely  violated.  The  war 
of  1813  drew  forth  a  fresh  issue  of  212,000,000 
in  paper,  besides  anticipationscheine  to  three 
times  that  amount.  When  Count  Stadion  sue- 
ceeded  Count  Wallis,  the  paper  money  was  so 
valuele3s,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  reduce 
it  from  250  to  100.  In  consequence,  the  pro- 
perty of  minors,  hospitals,  all  institutions,  and 
capitalists,  was  reduced  from  one  100,000  to 
20,000  by  Wallis,  and  from  20,000  to  8000  by 
Stadion.  Yet  all  this  was  of  no  comparison  to 
the  corruption  of  morals  introduced  amongst 
the  people.  Every  one  endeavoured  by  any 
means,  to  make  up  for  his  unmerited  losa. 
The  permanent  disadvantage  to  the  state  was 
still  greater.  It  was  compelled  to  borrow, 
after  the  peace,  first  20,000,000,  and  afterwards 
38,000,000  from  Rothschild,  and  nearly  as 
much  from  other  contractors.^^ 

In  1831,  a  loan  of  near  100,000,000  florins  was 
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oootracted ;  and  unfortunately^  the  expenditme 
ever  since  has  exceeded  the  receipts. 

Nothing  can  justify  the  national  bankruptcy, 
of  a  respectable  government. 

Siecle^  a  French  financial  writer  contended, 
before  the  first  revolution^  ^^  that  in  an  abso- 
lute government  like  France,  the  reigning.prince 
has  only  a  temporary  interest  in  the  revenue 
of  the  state,  and  consequently  that  it  would  be 
not  only  a  prudent,  but  even  a  legal  operaticm 
to  annihilate  the  public  de^t  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  reign/^  This  diabolical  maxim 
may  have  been  read  by  Coimt  Waflis,  but  be 
should  have  remembered,  as  imperial  minister^ 
what  Eling  John  of  France  declared,  '^  that  if 
honour  had  fled  the  world,  it  ought  still  to  be 
found  in  the  bosom  of  princes/' 

HaviQg  given,  in  connection  with  other  in- 
quiries, rather  extensive  consideration  to  the 
financial  system,  or  rather  financial  expedients,* 
which  mark  the  last  eighty  years  of  Austrian 
administration,  and  having  compared  those 
expedients  with  the  natural  resources  and 
population  of  the  empire,  I  am  finally  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  a  minister  like  William 
Pitt,  notwithstanding  his  involving  the  country 
in  a  general  war,  would  never  have  allowed  the 
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empire  to  fall  into  the  degradation  of  break- 
ing faidi  with  the  public  creditor;  not  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  the  minister  whose  administration 
I  praise ;  but  as  a  statesman^  his  energies  in 
maintaining  the  national  credit  during  war, 
must  be  admired,  although  his  policy  may  not 
be  justified;  and  in  time  of  peace  he  would, 
in  a  government  like  that  of  Austria,  have  been 
really  tlie  man  to  make  the  empire  recover 
herself  by  a  liberal  commercial  system,  which 
would  in  a  far  less  period  than  the  twenty- 
two  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  general 
peace,  not  only  have  diminished  the  debt,  but 
have  produced  a  revenue  fully  adequate  to  meet 
the  current  expenditure,  and  pay  the  interest 
regularly  of  the  public  obligations,  impeUing 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  empire  forward  in 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
prosperity. 

Prussia,  at  the  present  moment,  maintains 
her  public  credit,  after  having  fulfilled  her  ob- 
ligations honorably.  And  yet  the  expenditure 
of  Frederick  the  Great  was  necessarily  enormous. 
Even  after  the  war  we  are  astonished,  on  visiting 
Berhn  and  Potsdam,  at  the  vast  sums  which 
must  have  been  expended  in  palaces  and  public 
buildings  of  all  kinds.  Tet  Frederick  left  behind 
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Um  a  tolerably  wdL  filled  treamiry;  and  no 
debt  His  successor  aftarwarda  oontracted 
liabilities  of  about  twenty  minions  stevling^ 
which  the  present  king  paid  nearly  off  before 
the  battle  of  Jena. 

The  niyages  ol  the  French,  and  the  distiess 
to  which  the  kingdom  was  consequently  re- 
daced,  involved  the  treasnry  afterwards  in  a 
debt»  for  which  a  yearly  interest  of  6,3;97j000 
tfaalers^  or  nearly  one  million  sterling  is  paid: 
this,  for  a  poptdation  of  fifteen  millions^  is  a 
mere  trifle,  and  2^500,000  thalers  is  also  appith 
jHriated  annually  to  reduce  the  debt.     In  Fros^ 
aia,  the  revenue  raised  is  regulated  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  meet  the  expenditure.    It  has  been 
fixed,  for  the  ten  years  ending  May,  1840, 
at  51^400^000  thalers,  or  £8^420,000  steding 
annually. 

The  land  tax  in  Prussia  is  high  in  proportkm 
to  the  other  taxes,  and  tiiie  excbe  bears  so 
heavily  on  the  vineyards  of  the  Rhenish  cooii- 
try^  that  the  growers  have  occasionally  not  con- 
sidered it  prudent  to  gather  or  put  the  vines 
in  press,  on  account  of  the  excise  duty.  The 
customs  have  fallen  off  also,  in  consequence 
of  the  political  extension  of  the  Prussian  tariff 
around  so  many  states  of  the  Gtermanic  coa-> 
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federation.  Yet  Prussia,  which,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  in  'regard  to  having  cheap 
manufactures,  has  always  had  a  moderate  com- 
mercial system,  has,  through  all  her  disasters^ 
maintained  her  public  credit. 

Austria  seems  never  to  have  in  any  way  un- 
derstood the  simple  fact  that,  to  raise  a  large 
revenue  without  oppressing  the  people,  it  is 
necessary  to  levy  duties  on  foreign  commodi- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only;  never 
with  the  false  view  of  protecting  and  raising 
up  domestic  manufactures,  which,  high  duties, 
or  in  other  words  premiums  for  smuggling, 
never  can  realize.  Low  duties  on  fareign  com* 
modities,  as  is  experimentally  proven  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  always  occasion  great 
consumption.  Great  consumption  yields  great 
revenue. 
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LETTER   XXV. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  AGRICULTURE 
^MANUFACTURES— TRADE. 

.  Among  the  first  improvements  in  a  country, 
roads,  are  of  the  most  important  benefit.  The 
highways  in  the  Austrian  dominions  generally, 
with  the  exception  of  Himgary,  part  of  Galicia, 
and  the  country  east  of  Styria,  are  in  a  remark- 
ably good  condition :  but  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  there  are  too  few  of  these  roads,  and  that 
the  by-roads  in  wet  weather,  are  no  more  thaii 
miry  tracks. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Lombardo-VeW- 
lian  kingdom,  the  empire  requires  generally  to 
be  unlocked  by  canalization.  An  extensioji  of 
coiprfierce  by  requiring  greater  facility  of  trans- 
port, WQuld  also  require  canals,  to  be  extensively 
ex^pilit^4^  fts  well  as  many  new  lines  of  railroadsl 
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With  respect  to  the  latter,  Austria  is  in  advance 
of  every  other  continental  country.  That  which 
I  have  already  noticed  passing  from  Linz  north, 
to  Budweis,  and  south  towards  the  salt-mines, 
is  of  itself  an  extensively  useful  work.  That 
projected  from  Vienna  to  the  frontiers  of  Kra- 
kaw,  as  well  as  one  of  far  greater  importance, 
from  Vienna  to  Milan,  and  another  commercial 
road,  not  decided  of  what  description,  to  Trent, 
Will  most  likely  be  accomplished  in  a  few  years. 
Many  other  improvements,  which  are  required 
to  facihtate  internal  communication,  and  for  re- 
moving the  few  impediments  which  interrupt 
the  lower  navigation  of  the  Danube,  and  those 
of  its  branches,  can  only  be  effected  as  increas- 
ing commerce  may  ensure  a  return  of  the  outlay, 
or  when  the  general  utility  may  induce  the 
government  to  execute  such  public  works.  At 
present,  the  revenue  will  not  permit  any  such 
expenditure,  and  it  never  can  until  it  ii^  greatly 
augmented  by  increased  trade.  When  that 
happens,  the  enterprise  to  which  commerce 
itself  will  give  birth,  can  far  better  acconipKsh 
works  of  general  usefcdness*  than  any  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  the  prosperity  aiid  enterprise 
of  a  country  is  never  great,  when  public  works 
are  managed  by  the  government,  ivith  Ivhich 
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diera  can  be  no  competitaon :  and  oonopetitian, 
as  in  England^  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  forms  the  heart  and  life  of  timt  active 
enterprise  and  ingennity,  wUdi  render  natkHis 
great  and  nmealthy. 

Agrictiltore,  especially  tlie  raising  <rf  com 
ciops^  may  be  considered  in  a  fair  state  of 
improvement.  Throughout  Austria,  Bohemia, 
and  Lombardo-Yenetia,  ploughs  and  all  im* 
plements  of  husbandry^  are,  in  consequence  of 
iron  being  cheaper,  far  superior  to  those  used  in 
France.  The  farm-honses^  and  all  rural  dwefl- 
ings  havead.ean,  corresponding,  comfortaUe 
appearance.  Sheep  pasturing  and  breeding  is 
attended  to  with  great  care  in  Austria,  Bohemia, 
Silesia,  and  Moravia,  as  well  as  in  Hungary. 

The  manufacturing  of  woollen  cloths,  coarse 
and  fine,  has  attained  a  superior  degree  of 
excellence  both  in  quality  and  dyeing,  in  Mo- 
ravia, Bohemia,  and  the  Archduchy  of  Austriiu 
The  glass  of  Bohemia,  especially  the  brilliantly 
coloured  glass,  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  ever  manu&ctured. 

Cotton  manufactures,  which  have  recently 
sprung  up  in  German  Bohemia,  and  at  Vienna, 
aj^pear  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state,  they  are  not 
so  in  reality.  The  high  duty  on  foreign  fabrics, 
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maintaixis  all  tihese  in  a  fictttioiis  state^  at  tbe 
expense  of  tbe  'wbole  empire. 

The  manu&ctore  of  linen  is  by  fax  the  most 
healthy  and  prosperous  of  any.  The  silk  fabries 
of  Lombardo-Venetia,  are  on  the  decline.  Those 
«)f  Vienna  are  supplanting  them^  (where  smug- 
gled artides  do  not^)  in  all  the  imperial  markets. 
The  ironmongery  and  cutlery^  manufactured 
from  the  excellent  iron  of  Styria,  appear  to 
me  superior  to  any  other  wrought  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  porcelain  of  the  imperial  manu- 
ftctore  is  fine  and  clear.  The  earthenware, 
generally  inferior.  A  great  variety  of  em- 
broidered and  fanciful  articles  of  home  manu- 
facture^  are  sold  in  the  shops  and  at  the  fairs. 
Grenerally  speakings  the  apparently  prosperous 
state  of  the  Austrian  manufactures  must  be 
entirely  attributed  to  the  low  price  of  bread 
and  animal  food.  The  protective  duty  is  in- 
jurious not  serviceable  to  them.  Smugglmg 
brings  goods  far  more  ruinously  into  compe- 
tition with  them  in  the  home  market,  than  fair 
trade,  subjected  to  moderate  duties,  could  ever 
accomplish. 

The  home  trade  and  enteiprise  is  also  shadk- 
led  by  taxed  licences^  which  with  the  erwerb 
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iteuer  (earnings  tax)^  and  qnalifieations  as  to 
capital  before  setting  up  in  business  as  m^- 
chants  and  bankers^  destroy  competition.  To 
me  it  is  wonderful  that  the  aristocracy  and 
landed  proprietors^  are  not  sensible  of  theirbeing 
the  great  victims  to  this  monopolising  system. 
They  pay  even  at  "Vienna  twice  the  price  they 
should  do  for  butchers^  meat  in  consequence  of 
the  monopoly  created  by  the  ^^  slaughtering 
lioense.^^ 

The  trade  of  Austria  with  other  countries  is 
chiefly  contraband  by  land^  and  by  sea  pruici- 
cipally^  for  colonial  produce^  cotton^  wool^  and 
various  raw  materials  by  Trieste,  France, Veniee, 
and  Fiume. 

The  activity  which  the  steam-bo^t  navigation 
has  already  extended  along  the  banks-. of  Ae 
Danube,  forms  practical  evidence  of  how  easSy 
the  commerce  between  Austria  and  other 
countries  may  be  advanced.  The  advantages  of 
an  extensive  international  trade  between  the 
British  and  Austrian  empires,  would  undoubt- 
edly be  attended  with  the  utmost  benefit  to 
both.  In  the  latter,  where  not  one-eighteenth 
of  the  population  are  engaged  in  manufactures, 
— ^where     every   nobleman,    landholder,    and 


.fannoTy  are  taxed  60  per  cent  on  the  I^me 
majiufactures  they  use  for  the  fictitious  benefit* 
of  that  one  eighteenth^ — ^where  all  the  woqI  of 
the  landed  interests  is  in  the  way  of  tc^e 
monopolised  by  a  few  bankers  at  Vienna^  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  a  country  which  consumes  so 
vast  a  quantity  of  the  very  kinds  of  raw  com- 
modities which  the  Austrian  dominions  can  so 
eminentiy  supply,  forms  a  subject  of  the  first 
consideration  for  the  statesmen  of  both 
nations. 

ft 

•  Fictitious  benefit  it  certainly  is,  for  immediately  on 
the  odier  side  of  the  frontier  of  Bohemia,  in  Saxony, 
,  where,  the  manufaetnrers  bad  no  protection  whatever 
until  they  were  compelled  to  come  under  the  Prussian 
cordon,  thej  same  fabrics  as  those  protected  in  Bohemia 
are  in  a  more  flourishing  condition,  although  manufac- 
tured in  a  naturally  less  fkvourable  situation. 
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MILITARY    FORCE, 

The  standing  army  forms,  in  proportion  tt) 
the  revenue,  an  oppressive  burden  on  the 
Austrian  states.  Its  maintenance,  exdbosiTe  dl 
various  foraging  allowances  in  Hungary^  drains 
the  treasury  of  44,000,000  of  florins,  or 
4,400,000/.  per  annum.  That  is,  more  than  all 
the  land  and  direct  taxes.  Considering  the 
actual  standing  force,  this  sum  is  remarkably 
moderate,  in  comparison  with  the  expenses  to 
which  the  British  army,  of  less  than  one  fouri^ 
the  number,  costs  the  country. 

Physically  speaking,  flie  Austrian  army  coor 
sists  of  the  most  able  bodied  force  in  Europe. 
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In  appearance^  the  infantry  is  the  least  im<> 
posing.  The  white  coarse  cloth  of  which  their 
uniform  is  made^  the  cheapest  that  can  be 
supplied^  is  quite  as  warm  and  as  comfortable 
as  the  expensive  splendid  uniform  of  Prussia. 

The  standing  army  consists  at  present  of. 
First,  58  regiments  of  infantry,  of  2  battalions 
and  12  companies  each,  viz.:  7  Austrian,  9 
Bohemian,  5  Moravian  and  Silesian,  3  lUyrian, 
with  8  Italian  regiments,  of  1892  men  each ;  and 
of  15  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian  regiments 
of  2616  men  each;  in  all  120,596  infantry  of 
the  line. 

Second,  20  grenadier  battalions  of  900  men, 
1  regiment  of  chasseurs,  2320  men,  17  military 
frontier  regiments,  of  which  7  su'e  Hungarian,  6 
Ulyrians,  4  Transylvanian,  and  4  garrison  bat- 
talions, 49,501  men.  In  aU,  196,377  foot- 
soldiers. 

Third,    37    regiments    of  cavalry,    44,970 
strong. 

Fourth,  5  regiments  of  field-artillery,  of  27^ 
men  each,  1  corps  of  bombardier  eotifioers, 
1075,  14  garrisons  of  artillery,  variotiBly  dis- 
tributed in  fortresses,  in  all  2490,  and  500 
artillery  workmen:  toftsl  artillery,  17>790. 

Ftfth,  the  en^neer  coips  of  6  compiffiies  of 
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^ppers^  2  battalions  of  engineers,  5  companies 
of  miners,  in  all,  2800 ;  of  a  battalion,  1067  oi 
pontoniers,  and  a  battalion  of  Tschaikistes 
(1200  charged  with  the  gun-boats  on  the  Danube 
and  Save),  and  of  the  artillery  and  military 
train,  8000 :  total,  engineer  and  artillery  train, 
13,067^  and  total  effective  standing  force  of  the 
army,  272,204  men, 

'  Besides  these,  there  are,  one  Lombard  regi- 
ment of  gendarmerie y  640,  9  battalions  of  Con- 
dons, for  the  frontiers  of  Austria,  Bohemia, 
Gralicia,  Silesia,  and  Moravia,  3200 ;  the  invalid 
corps,  10,800 ;  the  imperial  body  guard  of 
noble  archers,  4  ofiicers,  and  63  sub-officers; 

r 

the  imperial  body  guard  of  noble  Hungari^, 
58;  the  trabans,  of  97  Vienna  men,  and  34  of 
Milan ;  the  palace  guards,  4  officers,  and  ^18 
men.    'Total  extra,  15,118  men. 

Total  force  maintained  in  peace,  288,3iiS 
men. 

Augmentation  in  war,  consists  in  an  addition 
ijo  the  line,  of  48j300  men ;  of  Landwehr, 
142,000 ;  Hungarian  insurrection  force,  33,500; 
foot  ibd  horse  reserve,  30,000 :  total  augmen- 
tation' 254^300  men. 

Tdtti'iriarfofce,  527,000  strong. 
'  lUa^liow^Ter,  does  not  amount  to  half  the 
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troops  which  might  be  readily  raised^  if  money 
to  clothe,  arm,  and  feed  them,  were  forth- 
coming. As  to  provender,  there  would  be 
little  difficulty.  Arms,  ammunition,  wagons, 
and  clothing,  would  alone,  as  heretofore,  form 
the  great  desiderata. 

The  naval  force  consists  of  8  ships  of  the 
line,  8  frigates,  4  corvettes,  and  6  brigs,  in  all 
34.  To  these  are  attached  an  artillery  corps  of 
marines,  and  an  engineer  corps,  besides  the 
requisite  number  of  sailors.  There  is  also  a 
college  for  marine  cadets.  The  gun-boats  on 
the  Danube  and  Save,  carrying  in  all,  about 
130  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  an  army,  or  in; 
the  soldiers  who  compose  it,  is  perhaps  of  more 
consequence  in  gaining  battles,  than  either 
discipline  or  money.  But  unless  it  be  th^ 
deteirmined  spirit  of  patriotic  enthusiasm:  in 
defending  our  country,  or  redeeming  our  liber^ 
ties,  I  must  confess,  that  I  am  not  anxious  to 
see  an  army  filled  with  any  other  impulse,  for 
the  fight.  '  .  : 

In  one  of  the  late  numbers  <d  tbe  £<iinr 
burgh  Review,  it  is  stated  witb^  the  seventy  off^ 
political  writer^  but  stiU  with  lea/£i^  poiptfit'of 
truth,  whioh  niay  apply  alsfo  to  o^^$.^)^(q^ jljlat 
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^  Austria  is  poor  in  money  and  beitnszn^  but 
she  is  lich  in  men !  She  nev»  gives  quarteiv 
fant  she  has  no  objection  to  receiye  it.  Whir 
all  this  command  of  men^  however^  &e  mi* 
seiable  state  of  herfinances^  will  not  allow  her  to 
bring  great  armies  at  once  into  the  fidd.  Wh3e 
Loois  XIY.  had  400^000  men  in  arms^  Austria 
could  with  difficulty  embody  70^000.  In  1 756, 
she  raised  100^000,  to  oppose  the  Sjng  of 
P)rassia  with  200^000.  In  1792^  she  took  the 
field  with  170^000^  against  France  with  an  army 
of  600^000. 

^^  Among  all  the  automata  that  allow  t^em* 
selves  to  be  slaughtered  for  five  "peace  per 
day^  the  Austrian  soldier  is  the  most  deserving' 
of  compassion.  The  chastisement  which  awaits 
him  for  the  slightest  offence^  is  the  most 
ignominious  liiat  can  be  inflicted ;  the  reward 
of  his  toils  and  his  bravery^  the  most  miserable 
that  can  be  given*  The  food^  the  pay^  and  the 
dbtibing  of  the  Austrian^  are  inferior  to  those 
of  any  otiier  soldier  in  Europe,  life,  where 
men  are  at  all  trained  to  reflection^  is  not  & 
thiikg  to  be  bought  for  a  scnrdid  price.  It  may 
be  gifted^  but  cannot  be  sdd*  To  dispel  these 
iUusioos  of  honour  which  animate  the  solditf ^ 
is  to  deprive  the  raiUtary  profession  of  ks  oidy 
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tedeeroing  quality.  The  Gredis  and  Romans 
foiigbt  for  the  name  of  their  country;  the 
French  for  Francis  I. — ^for  Henry  IV.*— for 
Napoleon — ^for  France — ^for  glory;  the  Tarl» 
for  their  religion.  But  the  Austrian  soldier 
fij^t9  neither  for  loyalty^  nor  religion^  nor 
honour. 

^^  Almost  ignorant  of  his  general^s  existence^ 
the  Austrian  soldier  can  feel  no  enthusiastic 
attadmient  to  him*    Frequently  these  generals 
are    strangers^    such  as    Tilly^   Montecuculli 
Eugene^  Lascy^  &c*    The  jealous  poUcy  of  the 
court  will  not  allow  the  generals  to  court  popu- 
]arity»  or  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  their  fol- 
lowers.   Twice  only  have  the  Austrian  troops 
showed  any  thing   Uke  enthusiasm  for  their 
generals — for  Prince  Eugene  and  for  Laudon* 
In  this  ag^^  in  which  prodigies  of  valour  have 
been  effected  by  military  eloquence,  the  Aus* 
trian  government  has  allowed  nothing  but  a 
brief  proclamation  at  the  opening  of  each  can^ 
paign,    commanding   obedience^   xa&er   than 
lousing  to  effort.    No  triumphal  arches — ^no 
annalist  to  record  his  exploits — no  monuments 
toattesthis  victories^  present  themselves  to  the 
imagination  of  the  Austrian  soldier.    Nor  can 
Us  covmge  be  mudi  animated  by  the  piospect 
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of  a  medal,  which  he  must  look  upon  rather  as 
a  badge  of  inferiority,  than  as  an  honour,  since 
it  is  never  worn  by  the  officers ;  while  the  offi- 
cers, in  turn,  can  have  no  strong  incentive  to 
exertion  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  cross  of 
Maria  Theresa,  the  requisites  for  which  are  too 
numerous  and  too  difficult. 

'^  Armies  such  as  these  make  no  rapid  eon- 
quests,  and  give  little  employment  to  fame.  But, 
in  return,  a  force  of  this  kind,  being  almost 
entirely  material  in  its  nature,  is  exempt  firom 
those  alterations  which  disturb  the  action  of 
moral  power.     The  government,   accordingly, 
calculates  its  strength  numerically ;  and  reckons 
not  by  souls,  but  bodies.    With  the  armies 
which  Austria  has  sacrificed  to  preserve  the 
duchy  of  Milan  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  to 
recover  Silesia,  Charles  XII»  would  have  con- 
quered the  world.^' 

Of  all  the  dangers  to  which  a  state  can  render 
itself  subservient,  military  enthusiasm  is  the 
most  to  be  guarded  against  by  a  good  govern- 
ment and  by  an  upright  nation.  What  has  the 
British  soldier  to  fight  for  more  than  the  Aua- 
tnan.  Trae  he  is  somewhat  better  pai^  and^ 
far  belter  fi«^ged.  Marlborough  and  WeUin|^»a 
have  had  piAaees  built  for  tihem,aiid  momiramta 
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erected  to  tlieir  honour.  On  wliat  other  monu- 
ments can  the  soldier  gaze  in  England  ? 

Whenever  our  country,  or  our  justly  defined 
lights  are  invaded,  our  people  witt  furnish  8a& 
ficient  enthusiasm,  and  nothing  would  tend 
more  to  the  perfection  and  moral  improvement 
of  an  army,  than  to  abrogate  the  sale  of 
commissions,  and  to  promote  officers  according 
to  merit,  as  is  the  case  in  Prussia,  which  has  the 
most  inteUigent  army  in  Europe. 

The  common  soldier  in  Austria  has,  it  is 
true,  nothing  but  his  food  and  pay  to  urge  him 
to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him.  And 
as  Austria  keeps  up  her  army  to  maintain  peace 
at  home,  and  to  prevent  foreign  aggression,  and 
not  for  conquest,  she  might  well  change  the  posi- 
tion of  the  private  soldiers,  so  as  to  make  them 
patriotically  enthusiastic,  first  by  a  s  cientific 
plan  of  instruction  as  in  Prussia,  and  secondly  by 
rewards  and  promotion  for  exemplary  conduct. 

The  military  enthusiasm  of  the  French  sol- 
dier is  for  rapid  promotion,  rapid  conquest,  and 
ruthless  plunder.  The  whole  standing  army 
are  nauseated  with  their  Napoleon  of  peace,  and 
the  throne  of  Louis-PhiHppe  would  be  four 
times  as  stable,  if  he  had  an  army  -of  only  one- 
fourth  of  its  present  numerical  force, 
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Promotion  in  the  Austrian  army  amon^  £be 
officers  is  remarkably  slow:  bnt  not   confined 
as  in  England,  first,  almost  entirely  to  pur- 
cbase,  and  after  a  certain  grade^  to  the  turns  of 
seniority. 
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LETTER  XXVII. 


PHYSICAL,  MORAL,  AND  POLITICAL  POWER 
OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE. 

PhtsicallT;  with  a  population  of  more 
than  thirty-five  millions^  inliabiting  countries 
possessing  the  many  eminent  natural  advan- 
tages which  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  in  my 
former  letters^  the  Austrian  empire  may  be 
considered  the  most  powerful  in  Europe. 

Morally^  Austria  is  comparatively  weak. 
This  arises  from  the  empire  being  composed  of 
so  many  nations,  holding  or  fancying  them- 
selves independent,  except  so  &r  as  sovereignty 
is  in  question  of  the  central  state,  which  is 
peculiarly  Grerman ;  while  the  population  again 
consists  of  no  more  than  6,200,000  of  Ger- 
mans; and  the  remaining  28,800,000  of,   1st. 
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Selavonians^  consisfing  of  Hrnigarian^PalmaiSaui^ 
lUyrian^  Croatian,  and  Carinthian  SchtvdrSknsf, 
5,500,000;  GaHcianand  other  Pole$^4^450,00d; 
Bohemian^  Moravian,  Silesian,  and  Sclationian, 
5,850,000,  m  all  15,800,000  Sclavonians ;  ^, 
of  Hungarian  Maygars,  5,300,000;  3d.  Italians^ 
4,800,000;  4th,  Wallachians,  1,900,000;  Sth, 
Jews,  510,000;  6th,  Ztgeaner,  or  Gipsies, 
115,000;  7th,  Greeks,  Clementines,  Tuifa, 
&c.,  425,000. 

The  difficulty  of  governing  and  inspiring  a 
general  national  feeling  throughout  the  empire, 
arises  from  the  want  of  adhesion  in  the  moral 
constitution  of  a  population  speaking  (fiffei^^it 
languages,  and  educated  or  reared  wiSi  iSbeb^ 
respective  associations,  feelings,  and  ideas.   ' 

P^itieal  power  is,  again,  rendered  weak  hy 
the  want  of  solidity  in  the  moral  cohesiett. 
The  wisdom  and  ability  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment has,  therefore,  to  direct  a  most  diffietilt 
management, — to  reconcile  the  physical,  moral, 
and  political  elements  for  the  maintenanee  of 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  of  peace  with  fareig» 
nationa. 

Prussia  is  governed  by  an  intelligent  despot- 
ism, managed  in  all  the  details  of  its  admini- 
stration by  the  talent  which  a  wdl-educated 


na^ix  can  supply.  The  secaurity  agoinst  th^ 
d^uQiger  of  the  power  it  wields  being  balance^' 
by  the  responsibility  which  the  king  moraily 
holds  at  the  head  of  fifteen  millions  of  people^ 
weU  instructed  in  useful  learning,  and  in  a  more 
sombre  Tebgion^  which  trains  the  mind  more  ta 
thiiddng.  This  security,  which  a  vicious  or 
foolish  monarch  may  abuse,  is,  however,  far 
less  dangerous  than  having  a  representative 
legislature,  like  that  of  France  (and  of  England 
formerly),  elected  so  that  the  king  may  always 
carry  his  own  measures  by  the  votes  of  the 
chambers,  and  thus  free  hknself  and  his  mini- 
sters of  both  legal  and  moral  responsibility 
tpgetheiF. 

Anstxia  is  governed  by  a/^a^nVzrcW  ie<po/im, 
seUom  abusing  its  power,  except  when  its 
au&ority  is  disputed. 

I  have,  in  my  former  letters,  given  you  a  suf* 
ficient  account  for  a  general  idea  of  tiie  relations 
of  Hungary  with  the  empire.  Bohemia,  the 
Tyrol,  Qahda,  and  the  Italian  states,  require 
the  most  careful,  but  I  would  always  say  the 
most  kind  consideration  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment* 

The  continuation  of  peace  for  some  years 
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longer,  and  the  maternal  rebtian3  wJuch  ep»t 
between  Bohemia  and  the  archduchy  o£  J^ 
tnsLy  wiU,  finally,  cement  the  foTmer  to..^ 
latter  so  intimately,  that  the  amalgamation  of  i 
both  may  be  realized  without  much  diasatis^ 
tion.  The  Tyrol  may  also  be  brought,  with 
moderately  paternal  consideration,  to  form  a 
part  of  Austria  proper;  and  to  the  whole, 
Moravia,  I  believe,  on  the  north,  and  Illyria 
on  the  south,  may  be  also  added  to  the  arch- 
duchy, under  the  united  administration  of  the 
same  general  government. 

As  to  Galicia,  nothing  but  the  most  liberal 
treatment  will  sooth  the  PoUsh  nationality  into 
confident  alliance  with  Austrian  government 
Let  the  people  of  Galicia  but  fully  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  a  good  administration,  and  the  less 
enviable  condition  of  their  brethren  in  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  will  make  them  fully  appre- 
ciate the  paternal  rule  of  Austria. 

Italy  presents  numerous  difficulties ;  but  I 
am  persuaded  they  might  be  all  so  effectually 
overcome  as  to  render  severity  altogether  unne* 
oessary;  and  imless  aU  the  people  of  Italy, 
from  the  Alps  to  Sicily,  were  under  one  liberal 
constitutional   government,  I  am  persuaded. 
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that,  if  discontent  were  but  removed,  and  the 
ffeedoil  of  commerce  extended,  Lombardo- 
Venelia  might,  under  Austria,  be  rendered  at. 
feast  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  beneath  the 
sway  and  government  of  any  other  power. 
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NOTES.— VOL.  I. 

Note  A,  page  8. 

SALT-MINES. 

The  salt-miues  of  Hallein  chiefly  supply  Upper  Aus- 
tria, the  Tyrol,  and  Western  Bohemia,  with  salt.  Those 
of  Galicia,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  the  lemainiog 
parts  of  the  empire.  This  most  necessary  article  of  con- 
sumption, from  being  a  government  monopoly,  is  sold  in 
the  privileged  shops  in  quantities,  either  in  the  refined  or 
rock  state,  with  much  the  same  previous  care  as  refined 
sugar  in  England. 

C,  Jbr  which  rectd  B,  page  1 15. 

The  imperial  museum  of  the  Rational  productions  of 
fabrics,  afford  at  once  to  the  traveller  who  visits  Vienna 
an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  natural  and  agricultural 
produce,  and  the  progress  which  manufactures  have  made 
in,  the  several  states  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 

D,Jbr  which  read  C,page  325. 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  OP  THE  DANUBE. 
Active  preparations  are  now  making  for  navigating  this 
river  from  Ulm  to  Vienna,  and  in  two  or  three  months  it 
will  be  easily  practicable  to  cross  Europe  from  London  to 
Constantinople,  first,  by  steam  to  Mayence,  thence  by  land 
to  Ulm  or  Ratisbon,  and  thence  by  the  Danube  and  Black 
Sea  to  Constantinople.  From  the  latter  the  steam-boats 
lately  established  will  convey  passengers  by  Smyrna  or 
Aleximdria  back,  touching  at  various  ports,  to  Marseilles. 
Several  steam-boats  now  ply  in  the  Adriatic. 

THE    END. 
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